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PART ONE 


O Thou pure vine 




FIRST BOOK: LOVE 


CHAPTER ONE 

The mail boat toiled meditatively onward through thick weather 
and clear, crept in among the mountains in mid-fjord, took her 
bearings from stars and peaks and arrived on time at Oseyri on 
the Axlarfjord, her siren howling through the driving enow. A 
few smartly dressed travellers from farther south sat in the first- 
class smoking room, looked curiously at the specks of light from 
the little town, and said something like this: 

“When one goes by boat along these coasts on these freezing 
mid-winter nights, one can’t help thinking that there can hardly 
be anything in the whole wide world so tiny and insignificant as a 
little town like that, glued to the foot of such immense mountains. 
God knows how people live in such a place! And God knows 
how they die! What can they say to each other of a morning, 
when they wake? How do they look at one another of a Sunday? 
And how does the parson feel when he gets into the pulpit at 
Christmas and Easter? I don’t mean what does he say, but, 
honestly, what can he think? Must he not see that nothing 
here matters a bit? And what does the merchant’s daughter think 
about when she goes to bed of an evening? Indeed, what kind of 
joys and what kind of sorrows can there be round those dim 
little oil lamps? 

“It must happen quite often in a place like this, that people 
see reflected in each other’s eyes the conviction that existence 
is futile. For everyone must admit that it is quite fantastic to 
live one’s life in a place where there is absolutely no low ground 
except the little bit of valley inland, which owes it to the river 
that it has any solid bottom at all. Culture and well-being require 
level ground. There is no hope in a place one cannot get out of, 
and where one can never expect to meet a stranger. What would 
happen, for example, if the parson’s son got tired of being keen 
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on the merchant’s daughter? Yes, what would happen? 1 ask 
you!” 

But now a boat was shooting out from the shore, and a few 
hoarse, brusque men, bearded and moustached, watched for 
their chance of coming alongside the ship. “Mails and passengers 
for the shore!” they bellowed in tones which might have been 
the prelude to a sanguinary onslaught. 

A commercial traveller from the south pulled his otterskin cap 
well down over his ears, buttoned up his overcoat, and clambered 
cautiously down the rope ladder into the boat. A half-filled mail- 
bag was passed down to the boatmen. Nothing more ? 

“Yes,” someone called from the deck above. “We’ve got a 
woman with a little girl in the third class. She says she wants 
to go ashore. Don’t row off. They’ll be here in a second.” 

“All right. But we’ve no orders from Johann Bogesen to hang 
about all night waiting for women,” the man in charge of the 
boat replied. “Passengers have got to be ready.” 

“We couldn’t get the woman out of the cabin till the ship 
came to. She’s been so seasick that she got cramp.” 

“She can have cramp as badly as she likes for all we care; 
we’ve no orders about that from Johann Bogesen.” 

But despite the fact that no order from Johann Bogesen could 
be cited, the woman appeared in a few minutes with her child. 
The little girl was pretty well wrapped up in shawls, but the 
woman herself was miserably equipped for a winter trip in such 
northerly latitudes. She was wearing a shabby old ready-made 
cloak, so tight that she could hardly get into it, and below it 
grubby cotton stockings and shabby high boots laced to half-way 
up her calf; one lace had broken, so that the high boot flapped 
about her leg. An old kerchief was tied round her head. She kept 
hold of her child with one hand, in the other she carried a little 
bag which contained her worldly possessions. 

She looked down terror-struck at the boat as it rose and sank 
with the swell. 

“Down you come, old woman,” said the men. 

“God help us, Salka dear, if we’ve got to go down there!” 

“Well, it’s no use sticking there like shark-bait hung up in the 
shade,” said the man. 
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One of the sailors helped the little girl over the rail, while a 
boatman stood half-way up the rope ladder and piloted her 
down. 

“I’m down, mother,” said the child. “It was awful fun!” 

Then the men passed the woman down into the boat in the 
same way. She was heavy to lift, thick round the waist, with 
big feet and wide hips; in short, a fine figure of a woman. Her 
face was grey and sunken after her vomiting and sickness; all 
the redness had gone into her hands, which were swollen and 
the colour of salt meat just out of the pot. 

Mother and daughter had been accommodated on a thwart 
opposite one of the rowers; the woman kept her luggage on her 
lap to protect it against the weather. It was an ordinary packing- 
cloth bag, which seemed to contain a small box and possibly 
loose articles of clothing. The waves rose and fell, the light boat 
pitched unpleasantly, and the woman stared out terrified into 
the darkness; but the little girl at her side was quite secure. As 
the boat glided up the back of a wave, she opened her mouth 
and asked her mother: 

“Mother, why are we landing here? Why aren’t we going on 
south in the boat?” 

The woman clung to the thwart as the boat slid down into 
the next watery valley, and turned her frightened face away 
from the spray and the driving snow, but at length she 
replied: 

“We’ll try to stay here a little while and go on south in the 
early spring.” 

“Why don’t we go on south now, as we meant to? I had so 
much looked forward to going south.” 

What immediately struck an observer as peculiar about this 
girl was that she talked in a low, deep voice, which almost sug¬ 
gested a man’s voice. She had a trick of screwing up her eyes 
and mouth both when speaking and when silent; now and then 
she gave a jerk of the head, and it was impossible for her to keep 
her feet still; her whole body was full of an uncontrollable joy in 
living. 

“Ever since we started I’ve been looking forward so much to 
getting to the south and seeing those painted houses and pretty 
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rooms with pictures hanging on the walls, which you told me 
about, mother. I want to live in a cottage like that. And where 
everyone wears Sunday clothes, mother. Every day. Or perhaps 
that wasn’t true?” 

<r Yes, but all the same we can’t go on any further just now, 
Salka dear. I feel so ill. Let’s stay here for the winter and try to 
get something to do. And when spring comes, we’ll go on south 
to the fine weather.” 

“Is there always fine weather down south? No, mother, let’s 
go on at once. Only five days more. . ..” 

“I feel so ill. And what difference does it make if we wait till 
the spring? I think we shall stick together, we two, as we’ve 
done till now. You won’t be angry with your mother because 
she can’t go on south this very minute with her little Salka. 
We’ll still be good friends, we two.” 

“Yes, mother, but it’s a fearful bore all the same.” 

The rower on the thwart opposite them looked at the little 
girl, and now he had a word to say: 

“We must do as God wills. . ..” 

The light from the lantern in the bows fell on him; the little 
girl looked at him, made a grimace and was silent. This answer 
from heaven put an end to the talk about the two females’ 
destination. 

But as the rower’s observation seemed to be awakening no 
echo, he apparently thought it seemly to justify his having 
interfered in his passengers’ private affairs. 

“I don’t mean to say that I positively recommend this poor 
litde place to strangers. And it is not I who speak, but the Word 
in its wisdom which speaks through me, when I say that it is 
Our gracious Lord Who decides where we are to sleep in life, 
every single night. I grant you this place is rather small. I’ve 
lived here now for forty-seven years, up the valley and in the 
town, turn and turn about, and nothing at all has ever happened. 
And yet God has not forgotten us. He has sent us Our Lord 
Jesus Christ’s blessed Salvation Army, to give us an opportunity 
to rejoice in Our Saviour. We used to have only the rector, but 
he’s old and played out now. And however petty and trivial 
life may seem in such a little place, one can’t deny that where 
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men bow the knee before Christ’s Cross, there is in truth a 
Canaan of God’s glory. I suppose you’re not saved already?” 

The woman reflected, while the boat shivered uncomfortably 
forward over the short fjord waves, and at last replied: 

“No, but I hope God will help me and show Himself so 
compassionate towards me that He will get me something to do, 
so that my little girl here and I can get food, at any rate. Do 
you think it would be possible to get a job at the stores here 
for a little while?” 

“What’s your name?” the man asked. 

“My name is Sigurlina.” 

The man was silent for a moment or two, as though weighing 
the possibility of a woman with that name getting a job. 

“Rather a bad forecast this evening,” he said. 

“I say, mother,” said the little girl. “I’m sure I could have 
eaten more peas, if we hadn’t been in such a hurry—and more 
of the salt meat.” 

“The little one’s lively enough,” said the man. “Excuse my 
asking, but are you a widow?” 

“No.” 

“Excuse my asking, but why didn’t you go on south?” 

“I hope God is here at Oseyri on the Axlarf jord, and that one 
doesn’t need to go on south to be near Him,” said the woman. 
The man succumbed, felled by his own weapons. 

“Have you any relations here?” 

“No, but I hope 1 can find a place to sleep in; I can pay for 
myself.” 

“You ought to get saved,” said the man. “But for that matter, 
I don’t know whether the Army puts up women.” 

They were only a few strokes from land now. 

“Perhaps you would be kind enough to help me and show me 
the way to the Army.” 

“I might possibly come along with you,” the man said, “but 
we’ve got to start unloading the steamer.” 

The commercial traveller from the first class leapt on to the 
quay with a few cheery words, put his best foot foremost and 
was gone. The woman, on the contrary, took up a position right 
at the end of the jetty with her bag on one side of her and the 
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child on the other, and waited till the boatman was free to escort 
her to the Salvation Army. Never did a more indifferent woman 
come ashore at a more indifferent place. At last he came, and 
made a sign to them to accompany him. 

The snow was lying in large drifts, and no proper tracks had 
yet been trodden through it, so it was horrible walking. The 
driving snow blew right in their faces, as it always does with 
people of that kind. They passed a few fish-sheds and turned off 
to the left along the shore. There were shy gleams of feeble light 
from the fishermen’s and labourers' little windows. It did not 
occur to her escort to offer to carry her bag. At last they reached 
a low, clumsy wooden house with various outhouses and annexes 
and light in some of the windows. 

“There's the door,” the man said. “And if you should stay 
here, and there should be anything you want, ask for Cadet 
Gudmundur Jonsson. I’m in the merchant Johann Bogesen’s 
good graces, and if I was in your place I would apply to his wife 
first of all. She's a smart woman. Remember me to Captain 
Anderson. And so good night. And if you should visit Fru 
Bogesen, you can remember old Cadet Jonsson to her too; she'll 
know at once whom you mean.” 

The mother and daughter went up a few steps, entered a lobby 
and brushed the snow from their clothes. The woman took the 
kerchief from her head, shook it and tidied her dull, colourless 
hair. From a room to one side they heard high-pitched, rather 
vehement talk. Nevertheless the woman plucked up courage to 
knock at the door, and in a moment there came a bellow from 
inside: 

“Come in, and to hell with you!” 

She opened the door hesitatingly, as is the habit of people of 
no consequence, and peeped in. The little girl peeped in too. 
There, in a thick cloud of tobacco smoke and alcoholic vapour, 
a number of men were sitting round small dothless tables. On 
the tables stood bottles bearing labels legal at every place of 
refreshment. And if none of the guests were positively drunk, 
the prevailing atmosphere seemed to indicate that their tailcoat 
pockets possibly concealed a liquor more potent than those which 
stood on the tables in public view. 
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Some of the men cast surly glances towards the door, and none 
of them seemed to feel any marked inclination to offer the strange 
woman assistance of any kind. 

“Could I speak to the manager?” she asked. 

“Shut the door. It’s none too warm in here, God knows.” 

Mother and daughter crossed the threshold and shut the door 
behind them. On one wall hung a picture of General Booth and 
another of a drunkard’s wife holding her children embraced 
and defending them against her husband, who was depicted 
coming home, tattered and scarred and dead-drunk, and turning 
the whole house upside down. Further along hung finely illu¬ 
minated cards bearing Danish texts in ornamental writing. The 
woman raised her hand to her hair again and tidied it, so that 
no one could cast doubt upon her womanly dignity. Nor was 
she at all a bad-looking woman, allowing for her exhaustion by 
the sea passage; and even if her lips at the moment were pale, 
they were so full that they might not at all impossibly tempt 
drunken fishermen, kept hanging about ashore by bad weather. 

“What does she want?” one of the party asked. 

“A manager,” answered a second. 

“Allow me,” said a third. He was a tall, heavily built man, 
dark-haired and pock-marked, with a copper-red complexion, in 
the early thirties. His face had strong regular features; his brown 
eyes shone with a restless glow, wild and unruly, while his voice, 
deep and strong, possessed a range of tones which even included 
the lyrical, and so formed a complete contrast to the whole 
of the man’s careless, boorish manner. He wore blue trousers and 
a grey woollen jersey, and had a red handkerchief tied round 
his neck. 

“Welcome, my dear,” he said, chucking the woman delightedly 
under the chin; he did not see the little girl at all. “So you’ve 
just arrived! Sit down; I am at your service in everything you 
may wish or not wish, demand or forbid, for good and evil.” 

“You don’t seem to be the master here, so I’ve nothing to 
say to you. May I just ask you to be so kind as to leave me in 
peace altogether. It’s the manager I want to see.” 

“The manager,” he said slowly, winking gaily at his com¬ 
panions, as if to show them how to make polished conversation 
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to a lady. “If you want the manager, I think I’m quite as much 
manager here as anyone else—of Oseyri, I mean; and I really 
can’t see how the place could endure existence without me. I’ve 
been as far as New York on a cargo boat, and gone whaling in 
Africa, but to tell the truth, this place has called me home again, 
because it couldn’t live without me, and I’ve called it home to 
me, because I couldn’t live without it. 

“So if you’ve any business of any kind in this place, you can 
safely apply to your humble servant. When a stranger, whoever 
he may be, comes to Oseyri on the Axlarf jord, he comes to me 
first of all. I own Oseyri, and it owns me. Foreigners use the 
knife; I never use the knife. Foreigners creep upon one from 
behind; I never creep upon anyone from behind. I don’t mean 
to say that I’ve run back home for fear of their knives. On the 
contrary. I’ve fought without a knife with seven foreigners for a 
pair of shoes—yes, a pair with high heels, pointed toes and a 
strap over the instep. But that’ll do. Will you have a glass of 
beer?” 

Sigurlina found it hard to tell whether the man was drunk 
or mad, or whether by any chance he really was the sort of man 
he pretended to be, and managed the affairs of the whole place. 
He spoke of his power in such clear and definite language that 
it was difficult to believe it was only a joke. At the same time the 
burden of his declaration, combined with the red handkerchief 
he wore round his neck, was so preposterous that she could not 
give it full credence. 

“Those must have been a pair of uncommonly valuable 
shoes,” one of his comrades remarked. “Was there anything in 
them?” 

“There was a woman in them, of course, you ape, and she a 
regular peach.” 

“I want to speak to the manager, the captain. Will no one 
be kind enough to tell me how I can get hold of him?” 

“What’s the use of all this fuss? Of course there was only 
a half-breed woman in the shoes. And to tell the truth she 
was more black than white. Foreigners are satisfied with that 
sort. But I say, Oseyri on the Axlarf jord. And I’ve come home 
again to my native place, and I own it and it owns me. 
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“Johann Bogesen, you say—what the devil does Johann 
Bogesen matter to me? I catch my fish, he pays my wages. What 
does he know about me and who I am? He hasn’t my experience, 
my soul, my strength. What do I care for his rooms, his women, 
his children, his fish? These mountains here, they are mine, 
and the valley here, and this sea and this place and the people 
in it and this house—they are all mine, in here, see, in my heart, 
in my lungs, in my blood. What is he? An outsider who made 
it his business to ruin foreign trading firms which had entrusted 
their affairs to him. The only things he owns are paper bills 
and receipts from banks. What will he be, the moment one of 
those banks down south goes phut? A tramp! 

“But I am what I am, like the fjord and the mountain-tops 
and the fishing-grounds and the shore, and what happens on the 
shore! Do you think Fm one of those poor wretches who envy 
him, because they have no real existence of their own? Do you 
think, for example, that the fjord envies Johann Bogesen, or 
the Axlartind, which has to bear the force of fifty hurricanes in 
one fishing season? The sea is mine, and this place and the sky 
above it, with all its storms that come and go—and Johann 
Bogesen is mine too, as he sits in a chair with his glasses on his 
nose, counting out my wages.” 

After these declarations the woman was more puzzled than 
ever as to whether the man was quite drunk or not, and she 
saw no way out but to ask the other men in the house whether 
she really could not speak to the manager. 

“What’s the use of all this fuss?” the man said in the same 
drawling tone, which, strange as it may appear, had a curiously 
hypnotizing effect and gave the listener the illusion of being in a 
quite separate world, with its own sky and its own sea; and in the 
midst of its bitter, salt, grey austerity flamed the man’s eyes, 
wild and unquiet, a symbol of that primitive life which knows 
no scruple and has no aim but one, to exist, and which asks no 
questions regarding what is to come nor what is past. 

“What good do you think you can get out of a pious prig like 
him? My mother read sermons all her life and knew seventy 
Our Fathers by heart, and all the same she was sacrificed for a 
couple of pigs when bedridden with age. I don’t know where 
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you come from or where you’re going, but it’s a poor thing to 
set your trust in hope, as it is written; and anyone here who allies 
himself with pious humbugs and babblers of the Gospel, he’s 
disappointed, that’s what he is, and you’ll find that out sooner 
or later, my dear. No, come to me with your sorrows and kneel 
down before me, but not before Danish crosses or Danish 
boobies. If you can’t tell me what you want, you won’t have any 
luck with the sectarians. I am the storm which sweeps round 
these peaks, I am the flood-tide and the ebb upon this coast! 
Come to my stout, faithless bosom, my beloved, there I will fulfil 
every one of your hopes and drown all your cares. . . .” 

With these words he clasped the woman to his breast and 
kissed her on the mouth. 

But this was more than the little girl could allow to happen 
under her eyes. Before her mother had succeeded in tearing 
herself away, she had begun to pour abuse upon the much too 
friendly man. 

“You’re ugly and you’re stupid! Will you just let my mother 
alone and get out of the way?” 

“Ah, little bird!” he said, showing his big, dark horse’s teeth, 
absolutely perfect, every one of them. And he embraced the 
little girl, lifted her from the floor and kissed her on the cheek, 
while his comrades at the tables around shrieked with laughter. 

"But it’s supper-time now at my aunt’s at Marbud, and I 
must be off,” he said in a tone which did not contain the smallest 
doubt that his departure would cause general regret. “But 
remember, if you two are in any difficulty, that I am what 
lam.” 



CHAPTER TWO 


In the meantime someone had taken pity on the woman and 
sent for the captain, for hardly was the rude fellow outside the 
door than the captain appeared on the scene of action. He was 
one of those lean Christians who are born managers of affairs: 
the wrinkled forehead that betrayed the realist, and the twitching 
of the folds of skin round his eyes, set off the confirmation-class 
expression of the eyes themselves and the soapy smile. 

He explained how difficult, how impossible it was to put up 
women “under such circumstances.” The establishment was 
nothing but a sailors’ home, he said, so that there was no room 
there for ladies. 

“I can pay for myself,” said Sigurlina. 

The captain did not doubt that this was the case, but tried 
to explain to her how the house was arranged: this room was 
the sailors’ sitting-room, that door there led into the meeting- 
hall, the other was the door into the kitchen and his and his 
wife’s quarters. On the other side of the lobby was the sailors’ 
dormitory with ten sleeping bunks, which for the moment were 
full and more than full. The servants had had to give up their 
beds the last few nights; seafaring men were streaming into the 
town just now, as it was the fishing season. 

“Cadet Gudmundur Jonsson asked me to remember him to 
you,” said the woman, “and to say he hoped you would be 
able . . .” 

The captain asked her to convey his greetings to Gudmundur 
Jonsson, but had to confess that he saw no way out of the 
difficulty. 

The woman, however, did not seem to be devoid of talent in 
haggling and parleying. 

“Even if the Army can’t take me in, I know it won’t be so 
hard-hearted as to refuse to put up an innocent little girl like 
my Salka, and turn her out into the darkness and snowstorm in 
mid-winter, only just three weeks after our Saviour's blessed 
Christmas festival.” 

But despite the fact that the Christmas festival was just over. 
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the captain could think of no other solution than to pray to God 
in the Highest that He might decide in His goodness and 
gracious wisdom where the mother and daughter were to spend 
the night. He mentioned that a meeting, rich in blessing, would 
be held in the house in an hour's time, and heartily wished that 
God might graciously inspire them with some idea; indeed, this 
might quite easily happen during the meeting. It was just supper- 
time, he said, and the tables were going to be laid. He bade the 
woman sit down in Jesus' name, and departed. 

They dined in a comer of the room, the daughter with an 
excellent appetite—neither sea nor land could prevent her from 
enjoying her food; the mother at any rate well enough for life 
and individuality to regain supremacy in a face washed blank 
by weariness, and for her lips and cheeks little by little to assume 
their wonted colour. Generally speaking, her whole personality 
acquired by degrees an expression of feminine self-confidence; 
she even unbuttoned her cloak and showed a gay blouse, which 
increased her attractiveness by several per cent, crumpled and 
grubby as it was. And the longer the meal continued the more 
often did she look over towards the men, who were attacking 
their food violently, laughing fiercely and cruelly, and flinging 
her sidelong glances each time they made a dirty remark. 

The little girl had removed the shawls from her head and 
shoulders. She knew no table manners but those Nature had 
given her; her hands were bony, and she covered them with 
grease from the fish. But it was not only her hands that were 
bony; she was bony all over, like a calf or a foal. The only things 
that gave her long, skinny limbs a glimmer of grace were their 
never-ceasing motion and the unconsciously daring attitudes 
she now and again assumed. Her hair, a colourless blonde, was 
gathered in two plaits; her glassy, almost water-coloured eyes 
travelled ceaselessly hither and thither, and she moved her 
wide mouth with its thick, moist lips to an unnecessary degree 
when speaking or laughing. Her smile, which revealed large 
jaws with strong teeth, was almost a grimace; her eyes became 
two tiny cracks. But from that young, only half-formed face 
there shone intelligence and defiance, and when she was not 
picking at something or other or chattering, she was peering 
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about, examining, listening, or making faces at random, and 
shaking her head at the thoughts that passed through her mind 
in a manner that now and again suggested hysterical fancies and 
imagination. Her whole person was instinct with a vitality that 
broke like surf. 

Soon after the meal was over the diners were summoned to 
the meeting in the hall. There were ten forms, a slight dais at 
one end of the room, the Army’s crest on the roof, on one wall 
a picture of the long-bearded General with his wife, on the 
other a picture of the short-bearded Jesus Christ, the King of 
Glory, unmarried. On chairs on the dais and in front of it sat 
a number of people of distinction in the Army and among its 
closest adherents, chatting together in a tone of pious cheerful¬ 
ness, with godly little bursts of laughter. 

Sigurlina and her daughter found places on one of the back 
benches. More and more people came in, some from within the 
house, others from outside. Men, who seemed either ceremonious 
and reverent, or unbelieving and hardened, and single women 
in everyday clothes, young and nearing middle age, who took a 
rapid glance round, linked arms, whispered together and tittered 
modestly into each other’s bosoms. They sat down; the men 
behind them made faces and could not refrain from gently pinch¬ 
ing their thighs. But the fear of God which filled the air took 
the girls’ breath away just at the moment when their vocal 
chords were strained to the uttermost, so that the obligatory 
shriek was still-bom and died away in facial convulsions, intended 
to convey chaste femininity’s profound embarrassment at and 
contempt for the men’s beastliness. 

The latest issue of the War Cry was borne round, and a 
number of copies were bought and put down to the purchasers* 
accounts with Johann Bogesen, tom to pieces and rolled into 
pellets; for when the meeting had been going on for some time 
the pellets became practically the only way of maintaining 
communications. 

A song was sung. . . . Oh, what a beautiful song! Was it not 
just divine, when one came in from the cold, the darkness, the 
rough sea and every kind of insecurity, to be able to drown 
one’s cares and pain in the soft billows of song? Oh, it was 
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truly a reflection from God’s countenance to sit face to face with 
the blessed saved people with their musical instruments up there 
on the platform. Sigurlina knew none of them as yet except 
the captain, but, regarding them one by one, she arrived at the 
result that one could not see or say that, as mere human beings, 
they overtopped her or her equals by many ells, though as a 
matter of course they stood high above her in God’s eyes, 
because they had found Jesus. How beautiful it must be, what a 
joy, what an art, to find Jesus and be endowed with the gift of 
playing a mandolin, or let us say just beating a drum. To think 
that that tall, red-faced hag with walrus tusks, who stood just 
behind the captain himself, had found Jesus too and might 
stand up there on the dais and join in the singing. 

The only unpleasant thing was to witness the manner in which 
the girls and men dared to behave. The men simply could not 
leave the girls in peace, and kept playing all kinds of tricks and 
creating all kinds of disturbance. As for the girls, they certainly 
pretended to join in the singing and not to know that anything 
else was happening, but it was easy enough to see that they 
were not disinclined, and that they themselves knew quite well 
what was being done to them; there was no real seriousness 
in their singing, and at times the hymn became a mere bellow 
and ended in giggling. 

The little girl followed every single movement in the hall with 
eager attention and had the greatest difficulty in sitting still. 
She felt an especial desire to chastise an ugly, black-haired man 
who was all the time kicking a form on which four girls sat, 
trying to upset it. She could not see that it was anything but 
pure wickedness, and simply could not understand the girls— 
why did they not roundly abuse him or complain of him to the 
captain? It was even wqjse when the first song was over, and 
the captain, with dosed eyes, began a moving prayer in some 
language the child could not understand. For now the men began 
to make all sorts of vulgar noises and some of the girls to shriek, 
while others said “s-s-sh!” and were annoyed. 

After another song, a thin-haired woman advanced to the 
edge of the dais, with hungry eyes, a rending voice and a bitter 
expression about her mouth, as though the old altar table text. 
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“how bitter Thou tastest, O Lord,” were written on her lips. 
When she began to speak she closed her hungry eyes, following 
her leader’s example, lifted her face towards the King of Glory 
and allowed the smile of salvation from on high to bedew her 
miserable scalp. 

“Oh, I rejoice so fervently in my Saviour, that He has made 
His blood stream into my soul. I thank Him from my heart that 
He has led me to His Cross by miraculous means. It is my 
greatest joy to witness that when I went before Jesus in the 
spirit, with prayers and childlike faith, I was filled with an 
inner certainty of the forgiveness of my sins, a certainty of 
God’s justice towards His children, and the knowledge that He 
never turns away anyone who seeks Him as a child, but will 
give them the same certainty that He gave me. Yes, it is He Who, 
without our deserving it, gives us of His grace the true peace, 
the true freedom; seek Him while He is still to be found.” 

“Thanks and praise and glory to God in Jesus* Name, halle¬ 
lujah,” said the captain. And the cadets, lieutenants, ensigns and 
sergeant-majors up on the dais, and the rank and file who sat 
with the sinners down in the audience, joined in: “Hallelujah.” 
Two sinners indicated their applause by belches. 

Then the leader announced that their beloved sister in Jesus 
Christ, Cadet Tordis Sigurkarlsdottir, desired to address a few 
words to those present at the meeting. 

A whisper ran round the hall, “Lumpy Todda, Lumpy 
Todda,” and the heavily built red-faced woman with the walrus 
tusks pushed her way in front of the captain, overturning a 
drum and two mandolins. She had a tumed-up nose with 
permanently distended nostrils, and when she raised her face 
towards the Lord she could have collected rain in them. She 
was in Iceland costume with a bright *ed tie, and so masculine 
in aspect that one would have backed her to get the better of 
any man, anywhere and in anything. 

“Ah, what bliss 1” she began with her hands crossed over 
her stomach, drawling out her words, rolling her eyes, as much 
in the seventh heaven as an intoxicated archbishop who has 
gone to sea in a frigate of His Majesty’s fleet. “Ah, what bliss”— 
and she continued with increasing emphasis, “to be with Jesus, 
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to be allowed to sit at His feet . . . this splendid, this magni¬ 
ficent, this world-renowned Lamb of Salvation, Who has let the 
blood gush from His heart for me, for me, as when the innocent 
flocks of sheep are slaughtered on an autumn day! Ah, what 
bliss to partake of that heart, which had just been tom from 
His breast, full of grace and truth, so that blood and water 
streamed out . . 

After these highly coloured, picturesque words of introduction 
she fell into a trance for a moment as she stood there on the 
dais with her face upraised, resting in God with shut eyes. 
But then she opened her eyes wide, yes, and bored them deep 
into the hardened, careless, infidel mob at her feet, twisted her 
mouth and threatened with her fists like a man about to fight 
by the sheepfold in autumn, and again raised her voice, now 
quivering with righteous wrath: 

“But you, you,” she thundered, “you, who stand here in 
the sight of the Lamb with your hearts full of dirt and filth, 
what have you to give which can outweigh those blessed entrails, 
whence blood and water issued? Blood and water! You stand 
at this moment before the throne of the Lamb, by the glorious 
fount of blood, which alone can wash you white, can cleanse 
your souls of their filthy boils and plague spots! Do you imagine 
that He Who searches hearts and kidneys and lungs will not 
also know your hearts and kidneys and lungs? Do you think, 
you young girls down there, who creep up here to the Army’s 
meetings pretending that you are going to empty ash-bins into 
the sea—ash-bins which you stand in a row here outside the 
windows of our divine Salvation Army, while you come to 
the Army to have a bit of fun—are you really foolish enough 
to suppose Our Lord is too blind to see that you come into 
His holy presence simply and solely to have the chance of playing 
the fool and messing about with men?” 

(“Shut up. Lumpy Todda,” interjected one of the audience. 
He added a rather improper observation, the gist of which was 
that not so long ago, in that very place, she had fallen for any¬ 
thing remotely resembling a man, whether countryman or 
foreigner.) 

“I tell you you’re a liar, you wastrel, who have never been 
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good for anything all your life long, and never will be, either 
in this world or in the next. I don’t mind the world’s scoffing 
and abuse, for I rejoice in my Saviour, Who has saved me from 
this world’s lusts and the devil’s toys . . 

Here she seemed to turn a little faint for a moment or two, 
and when she went on speaking her tone was rather gentler 
and more emotional. 

“When I look at my sin, my great sin in the eyes of God, 
there awakes in me the wish that as many as possible may share 
the salvation which now is mine, and the joy which is mine, 
and in which one comes to share when one bows the knee, 
body and soul, in true humility at the Cross’s foot. The Lamb 
has taken me to Himself, and I have nothing more to fear on 
that great day when He comes riding on the clouds of Heaven 
to search out my heart and my kidneys and my lungs and my 
stomach. 

“And I want to say to you men, for I forgot to say it before, 
that you are not a scrap better than the women, with all your 
love-making and dissimulation. Your mouths are full of dirty 
talk, you swear in God’s presence, you play vingt-et-un and 
quarrel and brawl before the Eternal Throne, and lie squirming 
at the feet of the Holy Trinity, drunk on home-brewed spirits! 

“But verily, verily I say unto you that He, our Saviour, is 
the only true spirit. And he who wants to get drunk, let him 
get drunk on Him. Behold the vine-grower, the labourer, great 
Jesus Christ, your Saviour—how the sweat pours from His 
sacred head! Come hither, women and men, and enter His 
vineyard before it is too late; come, ye souls that have gone 
astray, to the bench of repentance and bow the knee before 
the Lord, ere it is too late. For it is too late to repent after death, 
when the fire of hell has already caught hold of you and is blazing 
merrily upon the cankers of your souls. Amen. Hallelujah.” 

During this brilliant address, which seemed equally inspired 
by heavenly and earthly power, and which from the first word 
to the last held Salka Valka’s attention to the exclusion of all 
else, Sigurlina’s eyes steadily assumed a more distant and glass 
expression, as though she was sinking into a trance; her whole 
person gave an impression of dumb, frightened abandonment. 
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oblivious of all real location in time and space, an abandonment 
suggesting a death-bed. 

And before she had had a chance of coming to herself again 
out of this trance, or even realizing how she could have got 
into such a state, a new song began, the song of the one true 
vine, obviously chosen with reference to Lumpy Todda’s 
description of Jesus Christ as the only true spirit: 

O Thou pure vine. Thou one and only vine. 

We all are branches that grow out from Thee. 

In joys and alarms with heavenly arms, 

Jesus, my heart’s joy, embracest Thou me. 

O Thou pure vine, Thou one and only vine. 

All sap and all strength I draw from Thee. 

Thy heart so mild is Love’s source undefiled. 

Most blessed Jesus, Who comfortest me. 

O Thou pure vine. Thou one and only vine. 

Which never can wither, I cling close to Thee. 

In bloody sweat and torturing heat 
With cooling shadow refreshest Thou me. 

“Now we’ll all sing,” cried the captain, red in the face, excited 
and radiant; and there was something voluptuous, not to say 
debauched, in the tone of voice and the looks with which he 
accompanied this invitation—the words might just as well 
have been, “Now let us all drink ourselves drunk on these 
sweet wines. It’ll all be over to-morrow.” 

And this time all joined in; even those of little faith and the 
ungodly let themselves be carried away, let themselves rock 
transported on the bemusing waves of the song and its melody, 
in complete accord with the voice of the leading singer and the 
tones of the instruments. 

There is nought in the world like the vine 
Which Thou, Jesus Christ, art to me; 

Now I can lose Thee never, 

I am grown so a part of Thee. 

Salka Valka’s mother forgot the whole world for the sweetness 
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from Jesus’ sacred bosom; half in a dream she reeled forward 
to the bench of repentance, and for the first time bent the knee, 
body and soul, before her Saviour. The little girl remained 
sitting in her place with open mouth and narrowed eyes, and 
gave a jerk of the head. But now various other souls from 
the Army came down to the praying bench and knelt by the 
woman’s side and bore her company in weeping and adoration, 
while the band of singers played their instruments and struck 
up a hymn of victory. 

I am Thine, O God; I have heard Thy voice, 

Heard what Thou hast promised me; 

But still I yearn, and now I pray. 

Draw me nearer to Thee! 

Chorus: Draw me nearer, nearer, yet more near. 

Day by day and year by year! 

When the singers had reached this point, Salka Valka noticed 
that some of those in the hall had moved into closer proximity, 
and that the nasty black-haired man, who a little earlier had been 
trying so hard to overturn one of the forms, was now sitting 
between two of the girls with an arm round the waist of each. 
But what most surprised the little girl was the fact that they 
both seemed to like it. At another point in the hall a man was 
quite openly kissing a girl on the neck, and she pretended not 
to notice anything and simply went on singing. Never in her 
wildest dreams had the little girl imagined that such disgusting 
behaviour could take place in a church. 

But just when the sacred union of the souls with their Saviour 
had reached its climax, the powers of darkness could no longer 
find nourishment. The enemy, who generally hides himself 
in the deepest abysses, gave free rein to his jealousy, and that 
in a treacherous and shabby manner. A rain of filthy ash-bins 
suddenly poured into the hall, partly filled with coke and ashes 
and partly with sweepings, fishes’ skins and tails, seaweed, and 
snow. Some of these pails came flying in at a window which 
had been left partly open during the meeting; others poured 
in through the outer door, which the porter had left for a moment 
to take part in the singing and prayer. 
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The result of this disturbance of the service was that most 
of the participants were terrified out of their prayers and adora¬ 
tion, the singing went to pieces, the instruments were silenced 
one after the other. The captain leapt to his feet, followed by 
a few courageous Salvationists of the lower ranks, rushed to 
the door and, with a soldier’s courage, searched the immediate 
surroundings of the house, but in vain. Then the whole gallant 
band gradually went in at the door again in close order, without 
having been able to ascertain the very slightest natural cause for 
the unpleasant phenomenon. 



CHAPTER THREE 

This poor, strange sister had thus suddenly and abruptly turned 
to Jesus, and as things were, it was no longer possible to refuse 
her and her child shelter at the Salvation Army, for one night 
at least. So she and her child were put into a bed in one of the 
maids’ rooms. 

Next morning, when paying for the night, she inquired whether 
there might not be a place free within the Army for a capable 
servant-maid; but it was quite impossible to increase the staff, 
and she was advised to apply elsewhere—for example, to the 
merchant’s wife, the rector or the doctor. Further, she was 
told that if she could only find somewhere to stay, there was a 
good prospect of her getting work as a fish-cleaner for Johann 
Bogesen, as soon as the fishing season had really begun. 

And to-day she was quite composed and hopeful, both because 
her giddiness after the sea passage was now disappearing, and 
also because she was convinced that Jesus would help her. 
She was joyful in her Saviour, and was convinced that it no 
longer mattered so much if the world was unkind, for now 
she was saved from its cruel tortures and treacheries; the beautiful 
song of the pure vine had taken such a hold upon her that it 
rang in her ears both sleeping and waking, and her nostrils 
and lips drank it in with every step she took. 

Out of doors there was bitter frost; the snow had collected 
in drifts, and the place presented a somewhat chilling aspect. 
Many of the cottages were only the remains of old fisher-huts; 
the whole place had its origin in these—clumsy hovels with one 
or two walls of turf, with one single wind-dried fish dangling 
from the gable and leafless, flowerless plants, more dead than 
alive, set in the windows in rusty tin pots, where the whole 
window decoration did not consist of old women’s faces looking 
out. They huddled together along the so-called street, in the 
completest indifference to all strangers and passers-by. Only 
in quite exceptional cases was a door opened by an inquisitive 
house-wife with frost-bitten hands hidden under her apron, 
who stared in complete astonishment at this homeless woman. 
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whom no one knew anything about and who possessed nothing 
but her Jesus and a child. 

There was practically no flat ground at all; right from the 
shore the sloping ground ran up towards the mountains, so 
that some of the buildings branched off this way and that along 
the ridges. On the other side of the fjord the mountains descended 
steeply, but at the head of it there was a small hamlet which 
stretched some way inland. Behind the valley again were steep, 
snow-covered mountains. 

Down by the quay stood the general shop, Johann Bogesen’s 
place of business, with an entrance from the street and a group 
of fish-sheds scattered haphazard behind it. The place of business 
itself was a two-storied building which smelt from top to bottom 
of petroleum, creoline, fish, tobacco and groceries. The manager 
lived over the shop; but on the other side of the road, a trifle 
uphill, rose Johann Bogesen’s splendid cement villa, a building 
white as the mountain snows, with a flat roof and innumerable 
castellations along each side, in the style of an old fortress. 
Here not a single ice-flower was to be seen on the window- 
panes, against which yellow silk curtains were drawn half-way 
across on both floors. In the centre of the house-front was an 
imposing entrance with an oak door, and a broad, high flight 
of stone steps, suggesting pictures in the Bible, led up to 
this door. 

But the woman was not the kind of person boldly to approach 
the front door of a house like this; she crept round to the back 
of the house and there found a more suitable entrance. A moment 
or two later mother and daughter stood in a large, cheerful 
kitchen, where singing servant-girls were discharging their daily 
tasks with the odour from exquisitely light-brown joints floating 
about them. One of them stopped singing and asked the visitors 
what their errand was. Sigurlina asked if she might speak to 
the lady of the house. 

“The lady of the house? One can see you come from a long 
way off. If you think she’s even to be seen before twelve o’clock, 
you’re wrong. She isn’t, luckily; it might be a nice business if 
she was. Have you come all the way from the Jokul valley?” 

“No, I’m from the north. I came here by the mail boat last 
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night. Do you think it would be possible to get something to 
do in one of the houses here on the Axlarfjord?” 

“Houses? What houses? There’s literally only the one you’re 
in at this moment. I don’t call the manager Stephensen’s, for 
example, a house, if they do keep a servant and a girl to look 
after the children. I come from Silisfjord, to the east of this 
place, and if we hadn’t got the Army, the tabernacle, which 
for that matter everybody laughs at, one simply couldn’t exist 
in this miserable hole—never a decent dance, and that’s Johann 
Bogesen’s fault; he simply won’t let people draw the scrap of 
ready money they want from their accounts at the shop—every¬ 
thing’s done here on account at the shop, you understand. The 
most one can do is to get a few shillings together for a dance 
towards the end of the fishing season, when there usually is a 
little money going round for a while. 

“But to return to what we were talking about, I can’t possibly 
imagine Fru Bogesen taking on another servant in the house. 
No—o—is that your litde girl? How tall she is, and how strong 
and well she looks! Gracious me, wasn’t there a row at the Army 
last night? Fancy those silly boys chucking ash-bins! By the 
way, while I remember it, I wish you joy of your salvation. 
But for my part I count on Jesus saving us all, if He’s here 
then.” 

“Oh, do be quiet for a minute, Stina dear,” said the other 
girl, and now she too left off singing. “Why don’t you show her 
into the brown room? There’s no one there but Tyri, who’s 
sitting there doing his preparation. It’s quite possible Fru Bogesen 
may be able to do something for her. You’ve no business to 
send her away. I dare say she’d survive being woken at eleven 
o’clock for once in a way.” 

The end of the matter was that mother and daughter were 
shown into a room behind the kitchen, a middle-sized room 
with brownish paper on the walls and in other respects as richly 
furnished as the halls of heaven—so richly that they were inspired 
with awe. It was hard to see for what purpose such a room was 
really intended; it was probably meant for reading and smoking 
rather than anything else, for bookcases full of books stood 
along the walls, and in the middle of the floor was a large table 
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on which were various smoking utensils and a supply of tobacco. 
On the walls hung old-fashioned pictures of foreign landscapes, 
which of course immediately filled mother and daughter with 
alarm and admiration. Of the other pieces of furniture the most 
noticeable were four colossal leather-covered armchairs and a 
leather sofa like them. There was also a large closed mahogany 
cupboard. There was a comfortable warmth from a central 
heating installation, and in the middle of the room hung an 
electric chandelier of enormous size. In short, it was almost as 
if they had now really reached the south. A few open school¬ 
books lay on a small table by one of the windows, and in one of 
the arm-chairs sat a boy of about ten. He was busily occupied 
in making the most horrible faces at a grey cat, which sat huddled 
up in another of the chairs regarding the boy with boundless 
contempt. 

He did not seem to consider the arrival of these guests worthy 
of attention; he did not even look at mother and daughter. 
The girl who had shown them in looked round the room to see 
if everything was in order and addressed a few civil words to 
them, although she was far from being as talkative as the first 
maid. Then she turned to the boy: 

“That’s a nice way to behave, Tyri,” she said. “You don’t 
seem to consider that your father has to pay ruinous wages 
to get you a tutor; all the preparation you do is to make faces 
at an old cat.” 

“Shut up and get out this instant, or I’ll give you a hiding,” 
the lad answered quietly, and went on grimacing at the cat, 
while the maid left the room in anger. 

Mother and daughter had sat down on the sofa. Sigurlina 
laid her red, swollen hands in her lap and stared straight in 
front of her like someone in a photograph, as poor people are 
accustomed to do when they are taken into fine rooms. It was 
as though she had taken a vow of abstinence as to the movement 
of the vertebrae. In comparison with the strength and distinction 
of the furniture the two women were no more than pieces of 
flotsam picked up down on the shore—so devoid were they 
of any reasonable relationship to their surroundings, indeed 
ridiculous. 
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But the little girl, who had less experience of the overwhelming 
strength of society than her mother, and so could not know 
what a mouse-trap she had got into, was searching the room 
with her undismayed, observant eyes, and particularly admiring 
the chandelier; and yet it was inevitable that her attention 
should be attracted first and foremost by the weird exercises 
in mimicry which were taking place between the son and heir 
and the house cat. The child could not help looking at her mother 
again and again to see what she thought of such scandalous 
behaviour; but her mother just sat staring in front of her with a 
distrait look in her eyes; she was praying to Jesus. At last the 
little girl could not refrain from speech any longer; she broke 
the long silence by asking the young gentleman: 

“You, boy, why do you sit there making faces at the cat?” 

Until then it had not occurred to the boy to do anything 
so preposterous as to recognize in the slightest degree the presence 
of such guests. He sat dumb with astonishment, forgot the cat 
for a moment, stared wide-eyed at the little girl and replied: 

“Why? Do you mean me? Boy? What do you mean by speaking 
to me? Shut up!” 

“Shut up yourself!” the girl answered impudently, without 
considering at all what society allows poor people to do and 
what it does not. 

“No, no, Salka!” her mother corrected her. “How can you 
think of being rude in a strange house? Don’t interfere in what 
doesn’t concern you!” 

“It was he who began by telling me to shut up before I had 
said anything nasty to him.” 

The boy went on making faces at the cat for a moment or 
two; then he rose from the chair, planted himself in the middle 
of the room, got his facial muscles gradually into working order, 
and set himself with icy insolence to stare the little girl out of 
countenance. 

“Do you want a smack in the face?” he asked quietly. 

“Come on if you dare!” said the little girL 

“Muck-rake!” said the boy. 

“That’s what you are!” said the girl. 

Reply and counter followed one another so quickly that this 
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duologue had taken place before Sigurlina could even think 
of interfering. The young man was silent again, quite astounded 
at suddenly meeting his equal in abusive language; and it was 
not for some time that he mumbled, rather at a loss: 

“You’ve no business to say that kind of thing to me.” 

Here the mother laid her hand over her daughter’s mouth 
and begged her for God’s sake not to say another word. The 
cat leapt down on to the floor, humped its back and gave a 
tremendous yawn. The boy had now gone so far as to turn to 
Sigurlina and ask: 

“What do you want here?” 

“I should like to speak to the lady,” she answered in an expres¬ 
sionless voice. 

The young man came right up to them, thrust his fist against 
Salka Valka’s chest and asked: 

“Where do you come from?” 

This time the little girl did not answer a word, but her mother 
supplied the information that they came from the north. 

“I’m Danish,” said the young man. 

“No—fancy,” said the woman; the child was still silent. 

“I certainly am,” the boy said, looking at the little girl as if 
it was she and no other he had to deal with. “My mother is 
Danish, and I’ve been in Denmark three times myself. I speak 
Danish fluently.” 

Silence. 

“And I’ve got a horse,” said the boy. 

Then at last the little girl looked up at him again, and let her 
eyes rest on his skin and his smooth hair, both of which radiated 
a supreme well-being. 

“As if I cared,” said the little girl. But she did care; she envied 
him in her heart. 

“It's true, honour bright. It’s only three years old, but it’s a 
horse all right. Ask Gudda.” 

“Then it’s only a foal,” said the girl. 

“A foal? Are you mad? You're a foal yourself.” 

“So are you.” 

“ S—s—s hl” said Sigurlina. 

“I’ve got a thousand crowns of my own,” said the boy. 
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“A thousand crowns! You?” 

“Yes, honour bright. I got them for herrings.** 

“You? For herrings?” 

“I fish. On my honour. Ask my dad. He lent me a net for a 
whole week this autumn. I earned a thousand crowns with it.” 

“Did you row out with it yourself?” 

“I went out a long way in the boat twice, a long way out in 
the fjord, half-way to abroad. I sat in the engine-room with the 
skipper.” 

“Did you catch fish in the net yourself?” 

“No! what a silly question!” 

“There, you see-” 

“Do you think the people who own the nets fish with them? 
Fathead! Of course I left the fishing to the men. I was only 
in charge. My dad never fishes himself. He only owns all the 
fish in the fjord and all the boats. ... I got a cigarette from 
the skipper.” 

“A cigarette? You, at your age! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself!” 

“I smoke when I feel like it. Yesterday, for example.” 

“Do you think I’m going to believe you’re allowed to—a little 
boy like you?” 

“Little! I’m bigger than you. How old are you?” 

“Just eleven.” 

“I’m nearly twelve—seriously.” 

“Who do you think’s going to believe that?” 

“I’m just as tall as you.” 

“If you’re nearly twelve, I call you small for your age.” 

“Come and measure yourself with me, if you dare!” 

The little girl advanced on to the floor and they stood up back 
to back; the boy won by an inch by standing on tiptoe. 

“You swagger, and you’ve nothing to swagger about. Wretched 
little creature.” 

“I’m not going to answer you.” 

Silence. 

But the young man was determined to continue the challenge 
once begun, and went off on a new tack. 

“I bet one glass of port would make you drunk.” 
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“Port? What are you talking about? Do you actually drink 
brandy?” asked the little girl, who saw no difference between 
port and brandy. 

“Of course I drink brandy when I feel inclined, but generally 
speaking brandy’s only for the common crowd, sailors and so 
on. I’m a gentleman. I drink port. Once I drank a whole glass of 
port at one gulp—no, two glasses—no, a whole bottle. I’d bet a 
thousand crowns that what I can stand without turning a hair 
would make you reeling drunk.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself. Do you think little 
girls get drunk?” 

“My sister drinks. And she’s only fifteen. I’ve seen her as 
drunk as a lord. She lies with boys too. I saw two kiss her last 
year. I’m sure she gads about with boys all the time down in 
Copenhagen.” 

“You ought to be ashamed to talk like that about your sister!” 

“What does it matter if she has a good time, silly? I have 
girls too. I’m engaged to a girl in Denmark. It’s God’s truth. 
She’s got coal-black hair. We’re going to be married soon. And 
I’ve got another girl to play about with here at home in the 
winter, but I’m not engaged to her, I only lie with her. She’s 
the saddler’s daughter—her name’s Bibba—but she’s no good. 
None of the Iceland girls are any good. Mummy says so. So 
does Dad.” 

“I won’t say a single word to you,” said the little girl, and 
she turned her back on him in offence, horrified at such de¬ 
bauchery. 

Even though the young man had now made out a pretty full 
list of merits, he had still some in reserve. The next thing he 
asked was whether Salka knew how to swear. She did not answer 
him or move a muscle. 

“I can curse like a trooper,” he said. 

She did not answer him at all. 

“The devil in hell!” he said. 

She only pressed her face closer than ever against the back 
of the sofa. 

“Hell, damn, blast, curse!” said the boy. 

The girl put both hands over her ears. 
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“May I bum in the bottomless pit!** the boy roared in such 
a diabolical tone that Sigurlina leapt forward on to the floor 
and called vehemently upon Jesus Christ. 

“Come, Salka, darling,’* she said, “come quick, in Jesus* 
name. Let’s get away from this house.” 

As it happened, just as they were leaving the room the maid 
came back with the message that the lady of the house could not 
get up so early, especially as she had nothing to discuss with 
the woman and could do nothing whatever for her. 

“Go to hell!” the boy shouted after them. 

In a minute or two they were down in the road again, and the 
freezing wind was biting their cheeks and finding its way through 
their thin clothes. When they had been walking a little while 
the girl said: 

“That was a nasty boy.” 

“I hope and pray to God, Salka dear,” the mother replied, 
“that even if I am poor you need never feel yourself humiliated 
by your mother. God gives some people beautiful houses with 
electric light and central heating, and prettily furnished. But 
I don’t care two pins for it all. God’s only Son had no place 
He could call His own so long as He journeyed on earth. God 
does not regard furniture. And to me He has given the pure 
vine, whence I draw my strength and the sap of eternal life. 
And sooner or later the hour will come when I and that boy’s 
mother will stand before God’s throne.” 



CHAPTER FOUR 


This time they asked the way to the house of the rector and 
rural dean; for, as the woman said, he was a servant of God. 
It was an old wooden house with a pointed gable and green- 
painted walls, and stood on a little hillock of its own, surrounded 
by a courtyard. A curt, elderly female servant opened the kitchen 
door to them and asked what they wanted. Sigurlina asked if 
she might speak either to the rector or to his wife, and they 
had not waited long before the servant came back with the in¬ 
formation that the rector had told her to show them in to him. 

He was sitting at a rickety old writing-table in an arm-chair 
full of cushions. He had a reddish-brown goatee beard and was 
be g i nning to go grey. His cheeks were bluish-red, his eyes 
bulging with thick pouches under them, and he had an expression 
in his eyes as if he had just climbed up into a high pulpit, was 
gazing out over a large congregation, looking at everyone and 
no one at the same time, and had no need to think about anything 
at all, because all he was obliged to say was written in his sermon. 
His eyebrows were high up on his forehead, which from thence 
to the roots of his hair was covered with transverse wrinkles. 
Possibly the curved wrinkles on his forehead had their origin 
in heavy snuff-taking; at any rate a large silver snuff-box lay 
before him on the table, and he helped himself from it at intervals 
of two minutes. 

His whole face was in other respects very dignified and official; 
but it was extraordinarily hard to discover whether it concealed 
human thoughts and feelings or not. And when he began to 
speak, his voice was very monotonous, cold and hollow; it 
seemed to come out of an empty brain-pan rather than a mouth. 
Nor was any change of expression to be detected in his eyes 
or face; when he spoke, his thoughts and feelings, in so far 
as he could be said to have any, came into existence in his mouth 
simultaneously with his words. As for his nose, that road was 
barred. 

“Oh, from the north," he said, when he had asked the woman 
about her family and her last legal domicile. “Yes, there are lots 
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of small dans up in the valleys in the north which I’m ashamed 
to say I’ve never really succeeded in getting the hang of; you 
must belong to one of them, as far as I can see. But, to change 
the subject, what is your errand in these parts, if I may ask?” 

“Well, you see, your reverence, it’s like this; I was going down 
south with my little girl here, but to tell you the whole truth, 
as you’re a servant of God, my little bit of money wouldn’t 
get us any farther than this; and this morning, when I’d paid 
for us at the Army, I had only four crowns left.” 

“Four crowns,” said the rector, taking a pinch of snuff. 
“Eh-eh. Fancy. Four crowns. So you had only four crowns 
left. Upon my word. Four crowns. Yes, that’s not much.” 
He added abruptly: “Yes, but how can I help that?” 

“I thought, because someone advised me, and because I 
believe in Jesus and know for certain since yesterday evening 
that He will have pity on me, because He is the God of the poor 
and lowly ... I thought, as you are the parish dergyman 
and therefore a chosen servant of Jesus, that perhaps you could 
tell me of some place where I could live with my Salka till we 
have got regular work of some sort—deaning fish, for example.” 

“Tell you of a place? . . . Eh—eh. The words of Our Lord 
in His Holy Writ occur to me: T must be a dog, since thou 
comest towards me staff in hand.’ You say, if 1 could tell you 
of a place—but I don’t know any place to tell you of, except 
the place up in the north, where you have come from. Our 
experience has been that strangers bring with them to this place 
corruption more often than edification. And it is no guarantee 
of good moral conduct to have the name of the Son of God 
on one’s lips. We have had sensible proof of that with that 
set of humbugs who call themselves the Salvation Army, and 
have enticed some people away from the Church, and carry 
on all kinds of unseemly tub-thumping in this very place— 
meetings and proclamations, which are in conflict with the one 
true, undefiled Gospel. But to change the subject, why didn't 
you stay up in the north, where you used to live?” 

“I had my reasons.” 

“Reasons, yes. Eh—eh, reasons. We’ve had some opportunity 
in this place of seeing that everything has its reasons. I’m not 
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going to mention names. But last year a little girl came here 
and got herself taken in at the saddler's without giving any 
reason. As it is written in the Holy Scriptures—eh, eh. Upon 
my word. Of course I don’t concern myself with the past history 
of people who are outside my cure. But all the same all I can 
see is that you've got a child in tow, I say in tow; I don’t know 
any more and I don’t see any more; I don’t want to know any 
more and I don’t want to see any more. I know you’ll say ‘an 
innocent child’; yes, quite right, no one denies it. But I want 
you to understand that it is not unchristian curiosity which 
makes me ask your reasons; sins are manifold, in thought, 
word and deed, and the Holy Scriptures make severe demands 
upon a servant where loyalty to his master is concerned. And I 
am not yet in possession of any adequate reason for your having 
left your master and mistress up in the north. I must, as a Christian 
priest, as a true Christian man. . . . ‘For if the salt lose its 
savour, where shall one get salt?' saith the Lord." 

The woman stood completely defenceless against such a 
flood of weighty words. If her reverence for so expressive a 
personality, even when silent, had been sufficient to make her 
almost dumb, how much stronger must the effect of his argu¬ 
ments have been! Certainly she had a feeling that much of what 
he said was unreasonable, and some of it positively malicious. 
But how could she have given expression to this instinct in the 
face of such a powerful man, whose capacity to hear what mortal 
beings had to say, much less understand it, seemed to be smaller 
than that of the very mountains which leaned out over the narrow 
fjord? 

“Well, well, then, so there's nothing to be done. I beg your 
pardon," she said, and rose. 

“Yes, that’s so," said the rural dean, and he also rose, dignified 
and awe-inspiring, to his full height, which was at least six 
feet. “Yes, as the Apostle says, all I can do for you is to give 
you my wannest wishes for good fortune and happiness in the 
Name of God Almighty. I possess neither gold nor silver, but 
what I possess I give to you. . . . Karitas, Karitas! give this 
woman a cup of coffee, if you’ve got some in the pot, and if 
you’ve anything to give them with it." 
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It happened by a lucky chance that the rector had hardly 
closed his study door upon mother and daughter before they 
ran into the rector’s wife herself. She was a ruddy-complexioned 
woman in the sixties, distinguished and courteous, wearing 
Iceland costume. 

“I heard my husband asking Karitas to give you some coffee,” 
she said, “but I'm sorry to say I rather think we've nothing 
to give you to eat with it. We were cleaned out to the last crumb 
the day before yesterday, unless there should be a few dry 
biscuits left, and I'm sure you wouldn't care for them. Look 
here, Karitas, you'd better pour some hot water on what's left 
in the pot from this morning. I don’t take fresh coffee between 
meals myself. Sit down on the bench there, please, and tell 
us what news you’ve got. Someone said you had come a long 
way.” 

“Thanks. But I think we must go on. Someone said the doctor 
might perhaps have some use for help in the house, and I want 
to try there before we go and have a meal.” 

“Where are you staying?” 

“We spent last night at the Army.” 

“At the Army? You, a woman and a complete stranger? 
Almighty God protect you, getting into the middle of that 
crowd, among all that set of roughs, just at the beginning of 
the fishing season! And all the immorality . . .” 

“You may see it like that,” Sigurlina dared to say. “But I’ve 
found my Saviour there all the same, and that as lately as yester¬ 
day evening.” 

“And so you positively belong to that crowd of godless 
devils?” 

“I belong to those who believe in Jesus. Perhaps you can 
afford to call the Salvation Army devilish, but I can’t.” 

“Yes, but God help you, what did you come here for? I 
heard you telling my husband that you had absolutely nothing. 
Do you think you have come to a land of Goshen, where one 
only needs to lie on one’s back and wait for roast geese to come 
flying along with knives and forks on their backs?” 

“I can’t say anything about that,” said the woman, “but 
however petty and trivial life may seem in a small village, it 
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cannot be denied that where people bow the knee before the 
Cross of Jesus, there is indeed a Canaan of God’s glory.” 

“Ah, it isn’t by any means so certain that all those who come 
to me saying Lord, Lord. . . . What do you drag that girl 
about with you for?” 

“She's my own child,” said Sigurlina. 

“Come, come, my good woman, you mustn’t look cross. Sit 
down on the bench there and have a good drink of hot coffee.” 

But now Sigurlina, if she herself was poor, had had enough, 
and suddenly the old hardness came over her, so that she fell 
into sin afresh. 

“You can lap up your warmed-up dregs yourself,” she said, 
took the child by the hand and strode out through the door. 

This time Sigurlina had no remark to make to her daughter 
when they were out in the snow and frost again, so heavily 
she felt her load of responsibility after this serious visit. 

Sins are so manifold. And Holy Writ asks so much of men. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


From the shelves in the doctor’s dispensary there was wafted 
towards them that strange smell, that mysterious odour, which 
makes one a foreigner and a stranger in the presence of die sub¬ 
stances of one’s own planet. 

And in the midst of this little world of large and small bottles, 
of jugs and glasses and jars with incomprehensible inscriptions 
on the labels, the doctor stood like a magician in a white smock, 
weighing out powders in incredibly thin scales and shaking 
them on to small pieces of paper. A tall, bony man with a red 
moustache was smiling to himself, bowing to himself and looking 
askance at mother and daughter, as if he knew them and all 
their secrets quite well already and wanted to convey to them 
m this way that he did not mean to gossip out of school. 

“Just right,” he said, smiling at them, cheerfully, comfortably, 
modestly, magician-like; and yet his whole personality was 
stamped with the full, fearless knowledge of the uselessness of 
everything which is found in men accustomed to stand face 
to face with grave disease in its most horrible forms, and know 
that despite all the mighty, mysterious mixtures in the world, 
there is only one narcotic which cures all ills. It could not, 
therefore, be denied that he was something of a scoffer when 
confronted with this world of his, in which the essences of earth’s 
substances flung their odours triumphantly from jars and jugs 
in the name of pharmacology, while it was somewhat of an 
open question whether any human suffering would be mitigated 
by them. 

“A chair,” he said. “Two chairs. Just right.” 

And it was just right—there were two chairs, one for the mother 
and another for the daughter. 

Several minutes of silence followed, while the man went on 
weighing his powders, smiling, looking askance at them with 
half-shut eyes, then opening them again and making little folded 
notes with the powder and his scraps of paper. Not till he had 
quite finished what he was doing did he come over to his visitors, 
make them a deep bow, smile and shake hands. His eyes were 
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peculiarly sleepy and dull, almost like those of a drunken man, 
but now and again a gleam of understanding flashed through 
them which suggested that it was all play-acting, and that behind 
the mask he saw what he cared to see, and perhaps more than 
that. 

“A pleasure, a great pleasure,” he said. “I hope, you hope, 
we hope. Stomach, lungs, heart, liver. Quite at your service.” 

“Thanks very much,” said Sigurlina. “But we’re not ill, 
I’m glad to say. I’ve come to see you about something rather 
different. We, my litde girl and I, have just arrived in this 
trading station. . . .” 

“Yes, just arrived. Quite right. I understand. As you say, 
just arrived at this station. Hee-hee-hee. Really delightful. I 
was just going to say. . . . Yes. A little place among high 
mountains, a nice little place, isn’t it? As I was going to say, 
quite at your service. Hee-hee-hee.” 

And he smiled at them with shut eyes, modestly and 
kindly, and rubbed his hands together as if he were cold, 
or as if he set great store by making a good impression on 
his visitors. 

“But it can be pretty unpleasant for two unfortunate strange 
women, with no relations and friends, to come to a place where 
they have never been before, especially at this time of year, 
and look for work—not to speak of our not even knowing where 
we are going to sleep the next night.” 

“Not to speak of that,” said the doctor. He smiled all over 
his face, bowed, and stood with bent head some way in front 
of them. “It can be unpleasant. Quite right. Quite extraordinarily 
so. Life, you see—a little place, bad weather, no relations or 
friends, hard to find work, no regular place to spend the night, 
hee-hee-hee. Just right—I understand, you understand, we 
understand. I know, I needn’t say any more.” 

“I’ve been to the merchant and the rector this morning and 
tried to find something to do, but it seems that there’s nothing 
at all to be got here, and that no one will have anything to do 
with strangers. But there was someone spoke of you, and said 
you might have use for help in the house.” 

“Quite right. Quite as if spoken from my heart. Exactly 
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my own experience. The merchant, the rector—nobody, nobody 
at all. The place is complete. Quite full. Someone mentioned 
the doctor. Hee-hee-hee. The doctor, the dispensary—here 
you are!” and he bowed, laid one hand on his breast, pointed 
along and around the walls with the other and reeled off: “Tinc- 
tura Digitalis aetherea, Tinctura Nucis vomicae, Tinctura 
Strophanti, Salisylas physostigmicus, Chloretum ammonicum 
sublatum, Hexamethylentetraminum, Acidum salisylium, Acidum 
sulfuricum, Acidum nitricum. . . . 

“I know you understand me perfectly. I know, I know no 
shadow lies between us. And shall never lie. And my young 
friend here”—he chucked Salka Valka under the chin with his 
finger-tips—“by your leave? Like a fresh blossom in childhood’s 
orchard. I should guess—twelve.” 

“No, she’s only just eleven,” said the woman. 

“Eleven!” the doctor cried, touched and pleased, and crossed 
his arms. “Beautiful! Splendid! I would almost say incompre¬ 
hensible. What a face—so strong, so alive! What eyebrows, 
eyelids, lips! I would call it for fun tremor pubertatis. As the 
poet says, ‘Now wakens the flower so sweet.’ You see, listen: 
perceive, hear. A seashore. A little place by the sea. We go into 
the town and shout—that’s life—we shout and go out of it 
again—death. A doctor, says the lady. Medicine, says the doctor. 
But all the same it’s only a seashore. I think. I pray. I thank. 
You hope. You understand. You forgive.” 

Sigurlina had not felt so utterly bewildered by any of the 
experiences she had had that morning as she was by all this. 
She stood like a ladle in a cooking-pot, without the faintest 
idea what to do or say. The man’s way of talking, and his thoughts, 
were quite as incomprehensible to her as the mysterious smell 
from his jars, and made her a complete foreigner in the environ¬ 
ment which at the moment surrounded her existence. She 
thought with fear of the utter darkness which separated her 
from the man before her, despite his assurances that not the 
least shadow lay between them. Possibly she was faintly specu¬ 
lating on the further use of those excellent words about a Canaan 
of God’s glory and the Cross of Jesus. But presumably it occurred 
to her that it would only complicate the matter further, for she 
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immediately made another attempt to break a way for herself 
out of the forest of abstract thoughts in which individuals have 
such difficulty in meeting, and began again where she had 
left off. 

“I don’t know whether you understand me. The fact is 
that I’ve come here from the north and am on my way south. 
But my money ran out, and I was obliged to land here and try 
to find some work. I suppose you don’t, by any lucky chance, 
know of a vacant place for a maid either in your house or any¬ 
where else, for at the moment I am absolutely stranded. It 
doesn’t matter so much for me, but it is worse for my dear 
innocent little girl-” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” the doctor interrupted her, “that’s just what 
I’m saying. I see that we two understand one another perfectly. 
So innocent. So little. Just what I was trying to put into words. 
We’re all on our way south. Fancy, there was a little girl—-cancer 
uteri, you understand. We operated—it was a case of life and 
death. Certain parts of her had to be removed. It was not more 
than a month ago. When she came to, she was no longer a woman. 
For three days she talked of nothing else but getting married. 
She was on her way south. The doctor helped her, hee-hee-hee, 
he understood her and did what was in his power. She’s lying 
out there in the ice. She’s got to the south.” 

“I don’t know if I understand you rightly,” said the woman, 
“but do you mean that you advise me to go away and kill myself?” 

“Oh, no, no, no. Now we misunderstand one another for the 
first time. Don’t let it happen again—never, never. I’m only a 
doctor. All I do is to heal. All I can do is to heal. I wish you a 
pleasant journey. I see in your face the proximity of a hidden 
lover. That is your lover in the south. Now we both know where 
we stand. I am grateful to you for having honoured me—here 
on this shore. I hope to have the pleasure again.” 

He spread out his arms towards them, smiled at them and 
bowed. After this display of politeness he reached for a glass 
jar of peppermints on one of the shelves, emptied about a mouth¬ 
ful of them into a cornet, gave it to the little girl and patted her 
on the cheek, smiling. 

“I’m glad we understand each other, like friends, real friends. 
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Thank you so much. I hope you’ll give me the pleasure, you 
understand—the pleasure of seeing you again. As they used to 
say in old times, 1 would be glad to know that I had friends 
in you, hee-hee-hee. Well, God be with you. And thank you.” 

Then he opened the door and showed his visitors out into 
the unknown. 



CHAPTER SIX 


The pock-marked sailor with the smouldering glow in his eyes 
was extended on several rickety chairs in the Army’s dining¬ 
room, spitting this way and that and talking to a dead-drunk 
man who sat in a comer reciting verses. The sailor did not 
change his position when Sigurlma and her daughter came in, 
nor did he greet them; in fact, he pretended not to have seen 
them at all, but went on talking to the drunkard in the spirit 
in which one talks to a parrot, getting the most incredible answers 
from him, either in prose or in verse. 

Although the boiled fish had grown cold and moreover was 
not quite fresh, mother and daughter ate freely after the morn¬ 
ing’s adventures. The captain himself actually appeared in 
the room to wish them a good appetite in Jesus’ name and hear 
some news. The pock-marked man did not stir hand or foot 
in reply to the captain’s greeting, but flung a look of profound 
contempt at the Danish Gospel-spouter. The drunkard, on the 
contrary, staggered to his legs as best he could to do the captain 
honour, and declaimed a verse in tones of burning piety. Then 
he sat down again and fell into divine oblivion. 

The captain thought, as was natural, that the outlook for 
mother and daughter was black. He heard what reception they 
had met with from the local dignitaries, and advised them to 
enquire about a place at the saddler’s. The saddler was at the 
same time the village barber, watch-maker, and national poet; 
he sold coffee, beer, and other things, lived in a pretty little 
house and constantly had employment for maids. Then the 
captain wished them all good fortune in pleasant words, slightly 
mixed with Danish, and left the room. 

“We protest unanimously,” the drunkard declared heroically, 
convinced that he was present at the great anti-Danish national 
meeting of 1851. 

Not till the captain had gone did the pock-marked man give 
a sign that he was aware of the women’s presence. He looked 
closely at them as they sat bolting fish, and cleared his throat. 
Sigurlina looked up and again met those peculiar eyes, with 
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their immense reserve of mad, ruthless force. She had a feeling 
that she had met those eyes once before, that they lay forgotten 
in her breast along with a few other secrets that had once been 
hers. But no, now she remembered what it was; they reminded 
her of a fire she had enjoyed in her youth, about the time she 
learnt about Jesus' sufferings and death; perhaps that fire had 
lain forgotten within her ever since. How strange a coincidence 
that she should meet those eyes again just the same evening 
she found Jesus afresh! 

“Well, the conversion came off last night,” he said, as if he 
had read her thoughts. 

It was clear that he had something in his mind, as on the 
previous evening. 

“I have always believed in my Saviour,” said Sigurlina. 

He spat contemptuously. 

“I don't know what your Saviour's name is, or how mighty 
he is,” he said, “and I don’t care either. But I know exactly 
who my Saviour is, and I know his might and strength. His 
name is Steintor Steinsson, and he's managed to keep himself 
going till now. Johann Bogesen has come to him; he has never 
gone to Johann Bogesen.” 

“Steintor Steinsson! What kind of wisdom is that?” said the 
woman. “Can you tell me what are his deeds in the sight of 
God?” 

“They are here,” the man said, and pointed to his heart. 
“My Saviour has arisen and lived beneath these mountains 
and by the sea, on this strip of beach. For here I cared for my 
own aged mother till she died of draughts and drips from the 
roof, while the barber, national poet, chairman of the parish 
council, and saddler Sveinn Palsson built a pig-sty with the 
money I squeezed out of my own blood somewhere on the other 
side of the world. What are my deeds in the sight of God, you 
ask? I have fought armed foreigners with my bare fists in three 
continents and conquered them. Can the Salvation Army beat 
that? I made a voyage to Africa last year, because there was no 
work to be had anywhere in the wide world and millions of 
men were dying of starvation, and lived for three months on 
raw whale-flesh, belly-flesh you understand, after all other 
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food had been eaten, the last scrap of coal burnt and my com¬ 
rades were dead of small-pox—the whole lot except myself 
and three others, a thousand miles beyond good and evil. 

“Look at my scalp and ask me again who my Saviour is I 
Should I ever have landed here on my own shore, the only 
one I have, where I can hear my origin and my death thundering 
from the mountains and the sea, if I had trailed after all sorts 
of Jesuses? Do they know their mother tongue better than I, 
they who sat at home and have living mothers? I’ll undertake to 
answer any bookworm landlubber verse for verse at any time 
night or day! And I know how to manage my affairs and other 
people’s, at any time, much better than the Salvation Army, 
Johann Bogesen, the rector and the doctor all put together.” 

Even if the man’s words had made a deep impression on the 
woman’s mind, she felt it was not proper to let this be seen so 
immediately on top of her fresh recollections from the bench 
of repentance. So she met his talk with a mocking smile, and 
said: 

“How nice it must be to be so almighty!” 

“Yes, why don’t you turn to me, now you know who I am? 
1 told you that last night.” 

“If I had never heard or seen anyone but you, I should never 
ask you to save my soul.” 

The man spat in frightful contempt, but made no other reply. 

“But all the same,’’ said the woman, “I meant it seriously 
when I asked if you could find us somewhere to stay. Show 
us now what you can do.” 

“Of course I can find you somewhere to stay.” 

“Show it to us then.” 

“Well then, stir your stumps, devil take it! Haven’t I been 
sitting here waiting for you long enough?” 

Mother and daughter rose and accompanied him out; the 
drunken man escorted them to the door declaiming vigorously. 

And so she began a walk she was to remember long after, 
holding her child by the hand, following Steintor Steinsson, 
and contemplating his powerful, clumsy walk; observing how 
often he stubbed his toes against unevennesses in the ice, how in¬ 
evitably he stepped into every hole he could find, and how near he 
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was to coming a cropper time after time—and yet how improbable 
it seemed that he could fall. He did not seem to care in the least 
where he stepped, but simply butted, waddled, waded forward, 
apparently not dreaming of the possibility of doing anything 
gently. 

The frost had been driven away by the snow, and clouds 
were gathering in the sky, a thaw was setting in, the sea was 
chilly and fretful; long-snouted rock chains towered up from 
the snow-covered slopes in measureless indifference to all that 
lived and died. But the strokes of hammers resounded from 
the beach; men were repairing damaged motor-boats. The 
shapeless fishermen’s huts among the rocks stuck up their gables 
through the snowdrifts on the seaside; such wretched gables 
that it was impossible to tell whether they were rocks that 
had become human habitations or human habitations that had 
turned into rocks. 

It was here that Steintor Steinsson heard his origin and his 
death thunder from the mountains and the sea. And as the woman 
observed the wild, ruthless strength that found expression 
in his walk and bearing, she felt in a brain-flash how nearly 
the man’s whole individuality coincided with that of the land, 
how exactly pulse-beat replied to pulse-beat, ways resembled 
ways, till at last she simply could not distinguish man from 
land, but felt that the whole scene—sky, earth and sea, with 
the man, Steintor Steinsson—had run together into an un¬ 
breakable, formidable unity, in which no other world had any 
voice, any chance of making itself heard. 

He led them to a little house which he called MarOud. It 
lay on the edge of the fjord in the direction of the valley, a little 
way outside the town. Two of the outer walls of the house, the 
side which faced the mountains and the front which looked 
towards the valley, were built up of stone and turf and were 
in a very dilapidated state. The other walls were of wood, covered 
with black tarboard, which had begun to tear here and there 
and hung in shreds. There was a little porch round the front 
door. The house was surrounded by quite a decent bit of yard, 
and behind it was a shed knocked together from odd planks 
and pieces of wood; this proved to be a cow-byre, with space 
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for a supply of hay. Over in one corner of the yard was a little 
sheep-pen. 

Steintor Steinsson pushed open the door leading into the 
porch and called for Steinunn. 

“I’ve got you what you want,” he cried, and he pushed mother 
and daughter before him into the kitchen, where his aunt stood 
kneading dough for rye-bread, her arms covered with flour, 
and short of breath. She was one of those experienced, wrinkled, 
toothless women who are all cheerfulness and charity, under¬ 
stand everything, forgive everything, believe in everything and 
hope boundlessly. 

“You're always your self and always will be, dear Steini, 
my darling boy,” she said, when he had made her understand 
that he was bringing her the “person” whom the old married 
couple had so long desired, that they might have someone to 
look after their sheep and tend the cow. “Yes, he’s a fellow 
who doesn’t think twice, my Steini! You’re so quick both in 
thinking and doing, you young fellows who have been all round 
the world. You’re not like me and my Eyjolfur! Welcome to 
my house, good women, and now please take pot luck. Sit down 
on what’s left of that box there, if it’ll hold—you’d better be 
careful, the lid’s broken. I hope you’ll drink a cup of coffee 
with us and eat a slice of bread with margarine; we’ve never 
gone so far as to use butter, that’s only for the well-to-do, but 
it’s good margarine, we think here.” 

“Yes, but, the deuce! what are you offering her coffee for, 
woman? Won’t you engage her? Ever since I came home last 
winter you’ve talked the whole time about your wanting someone 
in the house, and here she is.” 

“You always go so fast, dear Steini, my own boy,” said the 
old woman. “I must talk to my Eyjolfur first; we haven’t really 
decided whether to engage a person or not. Gertainly we've 
been thinking about it a lot for the last three years, for I’ve 
become so useless for field work in the summer, and I'm not 
much better at looking after the cattle in the winter, especially 
when the hay’s a bit parched, as it is this year, for then I get 
this plaguey wheezing in my chest from all the dust from the 
hay. And my Eyjolfur's been blind for thirteen years now, as 
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God and everyone else knows. When one has grown so old, 
one takes a long time to think things over and then to make 
decisions—we leave quick thought to the young—but, as I 
said, for the last three years we've done nothing but consider 
whether we should engage a person to help us two old ones. 
Excuse my asking you, but how did you get here, my dears?" 

Sigurlina embarked on her story, and soon the master of the 
house came in, a bald old man with grey wisps of beard as yellow 
as the inside of parchment and with hands knotted by past 
toil. He wore a grey shirt and had large felt shoes on his feet; 
he had a netting-needle and mesh measure in his hands, which 
made him look like an apostle. Mother and daughter went up 
to him and said good-day. He spoke with cool emphasis and 
might be said to be rather morose, as is often the case with 
men who have good-tempered wives; or perhaps the reason 
was that he had no great liking for people who could see. When 
he had definitely ascertained that they were homeless, he said: 

“Humph! I don't see any objection. You can just as well stay 
with us here to-night as at the Army, and perhaps to-morrow 
night too; and then we’ll see what's going to come of it. Perhaps 
you’ll find something better, and perhaps Steinunn's chest will 
get a bit better again, so that we can do without help for another 
year. There’s a little room here off the kitchen, where you can 
sleep. It’s true Steintor has been sleeping there since he came 
home, but a man who’s had small-pox in South Africa ought 
to be able to sleep anywhere, so long as he’s healthy. Anyhow, 
you can take your things in there for a few nights." 

“Oh, we haven’t brought much with us—only a little bag 
which we left down at the Army. My Salka can run along and 
\fetch it." 

“Ah, my dears," said old Steinunn, “prudence and thrift 
are truly the best qualities. My husband and I had nothing 
at all but a couple of thin coverlets, except for a few sheep, as 
after our marriage we were in service with parson Bjorn at Oseyri 
—blessed be his memory—forty-five years ago. And yet God has 
so blessed us that we have never needed to go to others for 
anything, and now at least we have and can call our own this little 
house and the yard round it, and our Drafna and seven ewes. 
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which will have lambs when God sends us spring again. Prudence 
and thrift are the first of all the virtues. 1 ’ 

“Pshaw!” said the old man, and prepared to turn round in 
the doorway. “I didn’t know it was because of our merits that 
we’ve had to stick to every ore that came in and be stingy over 
every ore that went out. I only know that all our thrift and 
prudence are due solely and entirely to our incompetence and 
bungling. There’s little merit in saving when there’s nothing to 
spend. If there’s anyone here whose thrift is a virtue, it must 
be Johann Bogesen. He’s just reduced the pay for the nets 
I make him, though he’s certainly never scraped such vast 
quantities of gold out of the sea as he did in the fishing season 
last autumn, when the sea was so packed with herrings that it 
was like thick barley-meal porridge right out to the mouth of 
the fjord.” 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


“Ugh, but how loathsome he is, that ugly fellow with the spotted 
mug!*' the little girl said under the thin coverlet, after such a 
long silence that her mother had begun to think she had fallen 
asleep. Sigurlina herself was still sitting up in a knitted petticoat, 
the only one of her garments which could justify her existence 
in this cold world, and darning their stockings, which were in 
holes at the toes and heels. And even if it was only by a chance 
that she had got a roof over her head for that night, she was 
not particularly depressed, and did not feel at all as homeless 
children are popularly supposed to feel every single evening. 
No, she smiled again and again in the middle of her work, and 
suddenly she laid her hands in her lap and rested, leaving a 
hole half-darned, and smiled to herself. 

“How can you think of using such words about anyone, 
Salka dear, and that just after you’ve said Our Father 
and given yourself into God's hands? What do you sup¬ 
pose our blessed Saviour thinks when He hears you talk like 
that?’* 

“I know our Saviour thinks just the same as I do,’’ said the 
little girl. “That Steintor is so cheeky and disgusting that he 
deserves to be killed.” 

“Why do you say such things, child? It’s awful the way you 
talk.” 

“Awful? You wouldn’t say that if you’d any idea what an 
idiot he is. When you’d gone down to the beach last night after 
the sheep, and the old woman had gone to bed, he was sitting 
here in die kitchen, and I came through twice, and he—be 
grabbed at me—the idiot!” 

“Grabbed? How?” 

“How? Do you think one can explain that sort of thing? 
He just grabbed. Just like when filthy beasts grab hold of grown¬ 
up girls. He grabbed hold of me here and here, and here, and 
whispered some stuff in my ear.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Oh, he only said something. . . . And I’m so little.” 
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And now the little girl could not refrain from tears, and hid 
her face in her pillow. 

“And what did you say?” 

“What did I say?” the little girl repeated, and gave her 
mother a fierce, cruel look. “Of course I said I’d kill him. And I 
will . . .” 

Then the woman flung the stockings aside, knelt down by 
the bed, took one of Salka Valka’s hands, pressed it against 
her cheek, and said: 

“Salka dear, let us promise one another that we will always 
be good friends and help and support one another in Jesus* 
Name, whatever may happen to us. And always, if anything 
should happen which the other doesn’t like, let us always try 
to understand each other. For there is so much that can happen 
to—two women.” 

The thought that anything could happen to shake her and her 
mother’s friendship was something which till now had lain 
quite beyond the litde girl’s powers of imagination, so that 
she was quite unprepared to have such declarations of loyalty 
put before her. And in particular she did not understand the 
connection between these sudden assurances of friendship and 
the horrible experience with Steintor she had just confided to 
her mother. But most incomprehensible of all to her, perhaps, 
was that her mother, in speaking of Salka and herself, used so 
remote and inapplicable a designation as “two women.” She 
had never in her life thought of her mother otherwise than as 
her mother, or of herself as anything but Salka Valka, her mother’s 
little girl. 

“Let us pray to Jesus to cleanse our hearts to the dregs. He 
is the pure vine. He is the sap and the strength. Let us think 
that everyone we meet on our way is sent by Him, either to help 
us or to try us. Yes, indeed, I must get a picture of Him and hang 
it up here over our bed. Listen, dear child, shall we not say 
Our Father again, that we may go to sleep pure in the sight 
of God?” 

The little girl knew from long experience that prayers made 
one both sleepy and hoarse, and she did actually fall asleep 
before they had reached the words of blessing. Her mother. 
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on the contrary, was so inwardly happy that she said Our Father 
right through again, while she contemplated her daughter’s 
rosy cheeks and half-open mouth. So good is God to men. 

The light must have gone out a long, long time, and the night 
was so dark that not even a grey glimmer from the window 
was to be seen; the panes, too, were covered with hoar-frost. 
The little girl awoke suddenly with a beating heart; somebody 
had boxed her ears, there was no doubt about that. Could she 
have dreamt such a hard box on the ears, or had her mother, 
perhaps, given her a dig with her elbow in her sleep? 

But just as she was about to turn over with her face to the 
wall and try to go to sleep again, she heard whispering in the 
dark, people’s voices. At first she thought the voices were some 
way off; perhaps people were sitting in the kitchen and talking. 
But she realized that this was not so, and that the conversation 
must be going on somewhere in the room: and at last it dawned 
upon her that it was here in the bed at her side, and that the 
conversation was accompanied by movements, even wrestling. 
Now she understood that an elbow must have struck her during 
this wrestling. 

The little girl kept silent for a moment or two and listened to 
the whispering voices. 

“Perhaps that was what you had in mind when you were so 
keen to get me a place?” 

“You talk as if it was the first time you’d been out in the world. 
But I didn’t have to look at you long before 1 knew. I can tell one 
kind of woman from another.” 

“Get away, get away! take your hand away. You’ll wake my 
little girl.” 

“No, you just listen, there’s no help for it—you understand. 
She’s asleep. She doesn’t understand a thing.” 

“No, no, stop it, stop it. Do it for my sake, I beg you in Al¬ 
mighty Jesus’ name, stop it. . . . Don’t make me call for help 
. . . I’ve got my child here behind me. No, please, you mustn’t— 
don’t treat me like this—you smell of drink—Almighty Jesus— 
you’ll drive me mad!” 

Of course the little girl did not realize what was happening 
within her in these minutes; but she suddenly burst out crying 
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without the slightest warning, like the sounding of a fire alarm. 
In the same second the whole of her body began to shiver and 
shake with sobs. She howled without the least attempt to check 
the noise which issued from her throat. 

“Mother!” she roared through her tears, “mother, mother, 
mother!” and she tried to tiing herself into her mother’s arms 
to protect both of them; but as she did so her mother turned 
her back on her, and now she realized that there was someone 
between her mother and the edge of the bed, and she heard a 
voice saying: 

“Don’t make such a damned row, you devil’s imp! There’s 
nothing to squall about, because I couldn’t stand the cold floor 
out there and had to come into your mother’s room, where it’s 
warm. After all, this is my old bed, and I think the best thing is 
for all three of us to sleep here.” 

“Get away from my mother and me, you beast! Mother, 
mother, tell him to go away, say you’ll kill him if he doesn’t 
go away!” 

“Oh, shut up, you little ape,” said the man sulkily, as was 
natural. But he had to admit defeat, and tumbled out on to the 
floor. “It’s best for people who’ve got sense to use it. I’m off.” 

But the little girl did not fail to notice that he leaned over her 
mother and whispered something in her ear. 

“What?” said her mother, looking up at him. 

He whispered again. 

“No,” said her mother, with her voice at normal pitch. “Al¬ 
mighty Jesus, no! You know you can’t ask one to do a thing 
like that.” 

At length the enemy was repulsed, and mother and daughter 
victors on the field of battle. The little girl had stopped crying 
as suddenly as a fire alarm ceases when the danger of fire is 
removed; but she continued to shake with sobs and agitation, 
like a dog in after-pains. And she flung herself into her mother’s 
arms and kissed her madly on the neck. 

“Mother dear, we’ll get a key before to-morrow night, and 
lock the door, so that he can’t get in. And I say, mother, let’s 
get a big axe, let’s buy a butcher’s knife-” 

“Now, you go to sleep again,” her mother quieted her; but 
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it was said without the least understanding of her fear, without 
the smallest atom of maternal soothing, without a hint of affection¬ 
ate “sh-sh-sh!” and “come, come!**—on the contrary, the words 
had a rather peevish, almost hostile ring, almost as if she had 
said, “Now, you shut up, you little wretch.” Nor did she clasp 
her daughter to her heart to console her, but lifted her cautiously 
from her breast and covered her up, till she perceived that Salka 
had fallen asleep. In a short time die little girl woke again and 
realized that she was no longer lying on her mother’s breast. 

For a few minutes she stared out into the darkness as though 
stupefied, and her lips formed themselves unconsciously to cry 
“Mother, mother!” But this incomprehensible word luckily 
proved to be still-born when it reached her lips. For who answers 
to this word when one cries it into the dark in fear? No one. 
Certain words have a sounding-board only in oneself, and she 
realized that she would not be able to call her mother back to 
her out of the night which turns the face of day to a mask of 
lies, its urbane wisdom to loose imaginings, its fear of God to 
vain words. 

She had lived under the happy delusion that one particular 
woman’s appearance and ways, speech and actions were not 
only her mother in this world, but the whole of her mother, and 
only her mother. But she now remembered that there had been 
nights up north when her mother had not lain beside her in 
bed the whole night long. She had only perceived it between 
one doze and the next, and had not had imagination enough 
to picture what it actually signified. Now she suddenly realized 
that her mother was certainly not first and foremost little Salka 
Valka’s mother, but that she also had a life of her own when 
Salka Valka was asleep, a life of which Salka Valka could have 
no notion. She really did not know the woman Sigurlina Jons- 
dottir at all, she only knew her mother. And this mother of hers 
was not the woman Sigurlina Jonsdottir at all. “Mother” was 
only a mask which the woman Sigurlina Jonsdottir put on when 
she thought Salka Valka was awake, but took off again as soon 
as she thought Salka was asleep or not close at hand. In her 
relations with other people, and even in her own ideas about 
herself, she was far from being first and foremost Salka Valka’s 
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mother. Some women put on a mask like this for the sake of 
little children who are really no concern of theirs at all. 

How could Salka imagine that she knew this mature woman, 
who last night had laid down by her side praying to God, but 
had stolen away from her in the gloom and darkness of the night 
to live her own life? To grow up is to discover that one has no 
mother, but wakes alone in the darkness of the night. Perhaps 
no one had a mother. Perhaps one really had nobody but oneself. 

And so she produced only noiseless movements of her lips; 
she could not utter that precious, deceptive name which forms 
itself unconsciously in the babe’s mouth when it sucks the 
breast. She had no longer any mother out there in the night. 
Only the woman Sigurlina Jonsdottir was to be found somewhere 
out there in the night; but she was not her mother. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

Fine weather seemed to be something unknown in the place; 
the Creator was continually making all kinds of experiments 
with His sky. Frost and snow were followed by a storm which 
collected all the snow in drifts. And when the snow was collected 
in drifts the weather changed and a thaw set in, and the thaw 
melted all the drifts which had been formed with so much 
trouble. 

But, all things considered, it had to be admitted that the 
Creator’s favourite type of weather was rain, with all the varieties 
of stench from seaweed and other flotsam, fish, cods* heads, 
guts and blubber, tar, dung and offal which so faithfully followed 
it. And the rain streamed down over the mountain-side in at 
least fifty little rivers, which He sent through the kitchen gardens 
of the place, and made to cause floods in the comers of the 
gardens and leap from the garden fences like regular waterfalls. 
Indeed, some of them He sent right through the houses, made 
them fill cellars and even flood kitchen floors, so that children 
caught cold and some of them had inflammation of the lungs 
and died. The streets and alleys were covered with a thick layer 
of freezing cold snow-slush or mud. In the daytime no one 
was seen going along the roads but benumbed children with 
blue noses and badly shod, now and again a woman bound for 
the village shop, and worn-out horses with patches of dirt on 
their flanks. And overhead cold grey cloud-banks drove by, 
which either spread themselves loosely across the sky or swept 
furiously under full sail from mountain-top to mountain-top. 
And when at last the slush was dissolved into water, and nothing 
remained but stench and mud, the weather changed to raw 
cold fog. Then came a glazed frost. 

It was, therefore, not easy to guess instantly what kind of 
foul weather would be served up next; and it might happen 
that one evening there was frost and clear weather, stars in a 
blue sky and a moon, if it was the right time by the almanack. 
The Creator took thought. And next day a drift wind set in, 
and snow fell thickly all that day and the following day as well; 
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and then came frost, and a storm followed which collected the 
snow in drifts; and existence, such as it was in the place, had 
thus got its teeth well set in its own tail. The Creator could 
go on like this quite indefinitely—how could it amuse Him? 

And life in die place was like a kind of accompaniment to 
this absurd weather; its inhabitants went round in circles, 
toiling and moiling through one cycle of bad weather after 
another, without its leading to anything at all. They seemed 
to be the victims of an enchantment; they had to go far out to 
sea to catch the silly fish, whenever the weather made it at all 
possible, cut their heads off, split them, clean and salt them, 
and pile them in stacks till summer. But however hard they 
toiled in the unending race with the weather roundabout, the 
result was just as invisible; everything vanished again into the 
sea from which it was caught, whether the men fished in partner* 
ship or for fixed wages; the accounts at Johann Bogesen’s swal¬ 
lowed everything up. No money was ever to be seen. 

The dogma “account at Johann Bogesen’s” was as essentially 
abstract as the belief in the Revelation of Our Lord and re¬ 
demption through Jesus Christ, but nevertheless its results 
were real and visible enough, like, let us say, the Sacraments 
and the means of grace; it meant continuous credit in years 
when there was no fish, safety even if the fishing trade was 
depressed, tarboard, paint, currants, cardamoms and candied 
lemon-peel, as well as little painted tin pails for the children 
at Christmas. And last but not least, this unique religion provided 
a guarantee against anyone having to be buried at the expense 
of the parish, which was regarded locally as almost the greatest 
scandal and abomination that could happen to a human being— 
while on the other hand, to leave enough to pay for one’s own 
funeral was regarded as a sign of true greatness and unblemished 
honour, in life and death. 

As soon as one of these ruthless mornings had opened its 
unpitying eyes upon the penniless life of the place, Salka Valka 
was sent out into the snow-slush to distribute the milk, wearing 
waterproof cowskin shoes with hay in the toes. She had the milk 
portioned out in five small cans which she carried over her 
shoulder, three behind and two in front, and delivered at five 
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doors of poverty-stricken appearance. The milk was debited to 
the seller and credited to the buyer in the accounts at Johann 
Bogesen’s, for this was the trading system of the place. Every 
transaction involving as much as the value of a needle had to 
make a detour via the shop, where sums of five ore were deducted 
from Peter’s account and credited to Paul’s. This divine book¬ 
keeping settled everything between man and man at Oseyri 
on the Axlarfjord. All deals were done in elusive numbers, 
but every real asset in the place lay firm and fast in Johann 
Bogesen’s hands. 

At the start Sigurlina's daughter was received in the fisher¬ 
men’s cottages with some reserve; the place was on principle 
unfavourably disposed towards people who had no fixed domicile. 
She waited on the threshold while the woman of the house 
emptied the can. In one of the houses was an old crone who 
stuck a little bit of sugar-candy into Salka’s mouth—a wonderful 
piece of charity, especially when one has just eaten cod’s liver 
for breakfast. 

But as time passed the women in the houses round about 
began to show more and more curiosity with regard to her and 
her mother, and the little girl was asked to come in and given 
coffee. She was delighted with everything that was given her, 
especially rye biscuits. She talked freely of what she knew—of 
her mother and the ugly man with the spotty face. She even 
said that she no longer slept with her mother, but in the attic 
with the old people, and there was certainly no doubt that her 
mother and Steintor were engaged. At the same time she told 
people that her mother went to every single meeting at the Army, 
and it was not impossible that she would be soon allowed to 
study for promotion to officer’s rank; but she was also very, 
very quick at learning new songs. 

But it was not long before the little girl perceived that her 
lucid exposition of her mother’s virtues as a member of the 
Army and her progress as a songstress did not succeed in gaining 
respect for her engagement to Steintor. It became more and 
more usual with every day that passed that someone stood 
loafing at comers waiting for her, and when she approached 
threw snowballs at her, and sometimes dirt, and shouted abuse 
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after her. These were as a rule gibes of the very lowest kind, 
reflecting on herself, but particularly on her mother. 

And it was not long before the Little girl discovered that the 
place was full of naughty ungodly boys; she might expect to 
see them pop out at every corner, and await their missiles from 
every hiding-place, and also from the slopes above and the beach 
below. She used to stop in the middle of the road and stand 
with her load over her shoulder, peer in the direction from which 
the missile had come, and cry: 

“Let me see you, if you dare! 1*11 fight you all, however many 
you are, you cowardly sneaks!” 

So long as she looked in the direction they were in, not one 
gave a sign of life. But as soon as she began to move again a 
rain of missiles began to descend on her. 

“Hee-hee, how ugly she is !** someone called behind her. 

“And stupid! Hee-hee, her mother’s a whore!” 

Then the little girl stood still again for a moment or two 
as though soldered with lead to the slush, on the verge of tears 
with anger and shame, and unable to meet the attacks with any 
kind of defence. 

Every single day brought the insignificant little milk-carrier 
its special insult. Her features gradually assumed an expression 
which suggested a cow in the middle of a pack of baying hounds. 
“God grant that I may have the chance of getting my nails into 
them some day!” she thought, for she felt she could tear them 
into shreds and fragments and crush every bone in their bodies; 
the first half-dozen she would look after comfortably. After that 
she would spit on them. 

But they avoided her as one avoids a fierce bull, and made 
long detours in order not to meet her in the street. Or, if there 
were many of them together, they gathered on the roadside 
shoulder to shoulder and glared at her with a mixture of hate, 
curiosity, and cunning while she passed; and when she was 
a stone’s throw away they began to call after her. If she answered, 
she had only disconnected oaths and useless threats to give 
them. She had a lump in her throat when she came home, as 
if her gullet was swollen, and she could not say a word. As a 
rule she took refuge in the sheep-pens in the comer of the yard 
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and shed her tears before the innocent lambs. The sheep crowded 
together in a comer and looked at her as she sat in the manger 
weeping into her hands, until the most intelligent of the animals 
conceived the idea that she might have brought something 
eatable with her; it slowly advanced towards her, remained 
standing two or three feet away, pricked its ears in her direction 
and stared at her for a few moments. Then it stamped on the 
floor with a comical jerk of the head, as much as to say, “you’d 
better give way.” Then the sheep came another step nearer, 
examined what the girl was eating, and discovered that it was 
salted stuff. Then the little girl chased it away. 

What especially grieved her heart was the world’s stupid, 
unreasoning cruelty, which seeks to wound without any other 
object than to wound, and which searches out the most sensitive 
spot in one’s breast, simply and solely to enjoy the pleasure 
of seeing a defenceless person suffer. Possibly what the children 
said was quite right—that she was stupid and ugly and her 
mother a whore. She was not quite sure what the word meant, 
she only knew that it was something fearfully disgusting, some¬ 
thing like thief or murderer, only still baser; she knew that from 
the way in which all the most loathsome men used it in con¬ 
versation. But it was not at all the thought of her own or her 
mother’s insignificance and humiliation that distressed and 
agitated her; it was much rather the consciousness of her power¬ 
lessness against the world’s cruelty, which was revealed in such 
overwhelming force in this gang of village boys. She had no weapon 
against this cruelty, and weeping was her melancholy solace. 

No, she was not merely ugly in the way that stray dogs are 
ugly in the eyes of dogs with comfortable homes; she had only 
to look in her mother’s chipped mirror to be convinced of her 
ugliness. How could it have occurred to God to create so poor 
and imperfect a picture of humanity ? He Who was so rich in 
splendour, and for Whom it would have been so easy to adorn 
all human beings with beauty! 

She went about in an old rag of a skirt, too long, which old 
Steinunn had made over to her for nothing. Her stockings 
were brown woollen ones with new feet darned into them; she 
could not keep them up, so that they always hung down about 
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her heels. She was further clad in a man’s jacket, which was 
much too wide and long in the sleeves for her; but it most cer¬ 
tainly had the advantage that she could, when necessary, draw 
her fingers up inside the sleeves and so save gloves. On her 
head she never had anything but her abundance of dull yellow 
hair tied in two innocent plaits. 

The place was one of the most progressive in the district; 
no one starved there, and as regarded food, Salka Valka lived 
regally at Marbud. Her chief sustenance came fresh from the 
sea—newly caught fish, roe, liver, fishes’ guts and blubber, 
and strong coffee and lightly baked, reddish bread with de¬ 
licious margarine on it; old Steinunn was not sparing with the 
margarine, she smeared it on with her thumbs. In only a few 
months Salka Valka improved quite incredibly; she grew quickly, 
her cheeks acquired colour, her eyes became brilliant. Her thick, 
ever-open lips were always moist; her skin exuded freely some 
of the sea’s exuberant richness, which gave her strength. She 
washed on Saturday evenings. 

Meanwhile she sat and stared in front of her for hours on 
end; for she had begun to ponder over human life, weigh its 
phenomena against one another, and try to understand her own 
position; and then her eyes were like living water far up in the 
valleys. But when she began to meditate upon that part of life 
which many call reality, anxious questionings rose into those 
eyes, or they proclaimed their sympathy with an eagerness 
not far removed from tears; revealed, indeed, a reckless, un¬ 
controllable desire. 

In outward appearance there were two things in particular 
which marked her out from other children—her deep, almost 
masculine voice, and the unconscious twitching of her facial 
muscles when she tried to get to the bottom of the facts of life. 
As she was so early developed, it was generally believed that 
she was already of confirmation age, and it was declared in the 
town as a positive fact that she could neither read nor write— 
which greatly increased the reputation of being a blockhead 
she was so rapidly acquiring. 

Now it was that the schoolmaster appeared on the scene. 

A lean, distinguished-looking man of fifty with excessively 
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ceremonious manners and a greying moustache whose points 
hung down on both sides of the comers of his mouth, a large 
Adam’s apple and rusty spectacles. Salka Valka was called 
in and confronted with him in her man’s jacket and her skirt 
and shoes over whose edges sandy mud bubbled up, for she had 
been out on the sands to drive the sheep home before the tide 
came in. He looked at her, as stem and serious as a magistrate, 
and sat in his official capacity in order, if possible, to find out 
whether this little stranger was mentally defective or not. Her 
mother was called in too, to defend her child and possibly guide 
her in answering questions. 

The schoolmaster asked the mother how old her daughter 
was, and was surprised to hear that she was not more than 
eleven. 

“Why was she not sent to school as soon as she came here, as 
the law requires?” 

“Oh, indeed, only because no one thought of it,” answered 
the woman, her mother. 

“What has she learnt?” asked the schoolmaster. 

“Oh, nothing much as regards the gift of the gab.” 

“You can go,” said the schoolmaster. Then he turned to the 
girl and asked: 

“Can you read?” 

“No,” the little girl answered in her deep voice. 

“Don’t you know the letters of the alphabet?” 

“No, only the letters at the beginning of the Bible,” said the 
little girl. 

“What letters are those? What are they called?” 

“I don’t know. They’re only just letters.” 

“Do you know any Icelandic peoms?” 

The little girl thought hard, but could not recollect any poem 
except a rhyme she had learnt from some children up north, 
which ran, “Ena, mena, mina, mo.” But just as she was about 
to repeat it, it suddenly occurred to her that it was not an Ice¬ 
landic poem, and she replied: 

“No, I don’t know any Icelandic poems.” 

“Think well, my dear child. Can’t you say any sacred poem 
or hymn either?” 
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Then the little girl thought of a new Salvation Army song 
which her mother at that time used to sing over and over again 
in the kitchen of a morning, and which began “Jesus casts all 
my sins behind Him”—or perhaps it was “Jesus casts all His 
sins behind me”? She could not recollect. Was it not absurd 
that she could not remember it? 

“I see,” said the schoolmaster. “Not one Icelandic song, not 
one hymn, not one sacred poem. Very well. Tell me, have you 
ever heard of Hallgrimur Pjetursson?” 1 

“Yes.” 

“What can you tell me about him?” 

“That woman Lumpy Todda said something about him the 
other day at the Salvation Army.” 

“Todda—what do you mean?” said the schoolmaster. “What 
can you tell me about Jon Sigurdsson?” 2 

“He’s one of the crew of the motor-boat Lion. 3 ' 

“Hmml Who first discovered Iceland?” 

‘Tve never heard anything about that. Perhaps it was the 
Norwegian who owned the herring factory up north?” 

“Who is the ruler of Iceland?” 

“What do you mean by ruler?” 

“Why, who rules over us here in Iceland?” 

“No one shall come and rule over me!” answered the little 
girl drawing herself up and with a gleam in her eyes. 

“Who are the leading people in Iceland?” 

The little girl reflected and then answered: 

“The merchant. . . . And the Saviour.” 

“Well, really,” said the schoolmaster in despair. But now it 
occurred to him that, as the little girl had shown herself not quite 
without general knowledge of local conditions, it might be 
possible to induce her to divulge what poet she had heard praised 
most since she came to the place. For the fact was that the school¬ 
master was an admirable writer of lyrics and constantly had 
poems printed in the newspapers, even those in the south. 
He cherished the hope of being able to publish a big volume 

1 Famous Icelandic religious poet. 

9 The most prominent figure in Iceland’s struggle for inde¬ 
pendence. 
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of poems when he had saved about five years’ more of his 
salary. 

“Just answer me one more simple question,” he said. “Who 
is the greatest Icelandic poet you have heard talked of?” 

“The barber,” said the little girl instantly and without hesita¬ 
tion. 

“You can go,” said the schoolmaster coldly. “We have nothing 
more to talk about at this stage of the matter.” 

Then he rose, snorting and clearing his throat in order to 
let old Eyjolfur know that he was going and that he was far from 
satisfied. 

“This conversation with the child has strengthened the 
suspicion I already felt. Her intellectual capacities seem to be 
extremely small. I see no alternative but to report it to the 
rector.” 

“Pshaw!” said old Eyjolfur. 

“It is as I have said. Defective intelligences are outside 
my sphere. It is the rector’s business to decide what shall 
be done.” 

“Pshaw, she’s no more a defective intelligence than the rector,” 
said old Eyjolfur. “I may be blind. But I’m not deaf.” 

“Then perhaps you heard her say that Jesus was an Icelander.” 

“Pshaw!” said old Eyjolfur. “He’s just as much an Icelander 
as that damned merchant, at any rate.” 

The old man fingered the knots on the measuring-stick with 
an expert touch, and then continued to weave his meshes with 
his usual firmness and the same even pace, so that his brusque 
remarks appeared to be dropped thoughtlessly and at random. 

“If anyone’s to be a defective intelligence in this house, let 
it be me. I always was one. And always shall be.” 

“Come, I didn’t mean it like that. But I should like to ask 
you to answer one question seriously, Eyjolfur. Do you consider 
Sveinn Palsson a poet?” 

“I don’t consider Sveinn Palsson in any way.” 

The schoolmaster went on questioning old Eyjolfur for some 
little time in order, if possible, to find out his real opinion of 
the barber’s poetry, but without result; then he took his hat 
and said good-bye. 
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“I won’t say anything about Sveinn Palsson's poetry, but I’ve 
often heard he's got quite a knack of teaching children." 

“Teaching children? He? I won't so much as answer that. 
Good-bye.” 

But at the last moment he turned on the threshold. 

“Sveinn Palsson . . he said, but stopped short and left 
the sentence unfinished. “I shall make my arrangements about 
the little girl, and this very evening.” 



CHAPTER NINE 


And indeed he did make his arrangements. 

That very same evening, when supper was over at Marbud, 
someone knocked at the door and asked for Saika Valka. All 
were much astonished. 

In the light of the oil-Jamp was seen a dark-haired boy with a 
rather long face, thick eyebrows, a pair of unusually expressive 
and intelligent eyes, and an aquiline nose. He was like a picture. 

“I’ve come from the schoolmaster,*’ he said. 

“Aren’t you little Amaldur from Kof?” old Steinunn asked. 
“Dear little boy.” 

“Yes; the schoolmaster said I was to come here and help 
that girl to learn something,” he said without moving from the 
door, and pointed at Saika Valka. 

“The good man,” said old Steinunn. “How like him!” 

The little girl sat motionless in her man’s jacket with a piece 
of string tied round the waist, before her lay an enamel plate, 
stained and dented all over and full of fish-bones and fins. She 
was busy examining the visitor. She noticed that he had his 
hair parted on one side, which was very uncommon at Oseyri, and 
she did not remember having seen a boy of his age with such shy 
manners. Although his clothes were patched, they were horribly 
smart. On his legs he had ready-made boots with brass clips. 

Her first thought was that he might at some time have stood 
behind a house-comer and flung mud after her. Which of them 
would have won if it had come to a fight? This was the first 
time she had had someone of her own age from Oseyri within 
throwing, hearing and striking range all at the same time; so 
that it was not surprising that the question whether she could 
break every bone in his body occupied her mind. It was evident 
that he was cram-full of importance, but she was almost sorry 
that he was not a really impudent boy. As he was, he made her 
hesitate whether she should forget and forgive the place all the 
many nasty tricks it had played upon her, or maintain an eternal 
hostility, which of course was the only proper thing to do. 

After the boy had been asked what news he had, and he had 

c* 
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shown that he had not much to say, preparations were made 
at once for the first lesson, which was to take place in the work¬ 
room of the master of the house; for he went to bed as a rule 
directly after supper, and rose in the morning all the earlier 
to make up. The two were placed on each side of a table, 
and between them was set a little hand-lamp which long, long 
ago had served as night lamp to a shop manager’s wife, had 
been bought at an auction thirty years before, and was regarded 
as an heirloom which in so poor a house could only be used 
on special occasions. 

The boy took a few thin, tattered books out of a clean satchel 
and laid them on the table. The little girl noticed that his hands 
were amazingly clean, whilst hers were covered with all kinds 
of dirt. It almost looked as if he had made the same observation, 
for he began by asking: 

“Why are you so filthy?” 

“If anyone should ask you, say you don’t know,” she answered 
quickly in her bass voice, without any embarrassment. 

After this introductory question and answer the lesson began 
and passed off as follows: 

“fiat’s your name?” 

“Salvor Valgerdur.” 

“Whose daughter?” 

“I am just Jonsdottir.” 

“Why do you wear such an ugly coat?” 

“What business is that of yours?” She reflected a moment, 
and added: “It won’t be long before I put on trousers too and 
stop being a girl.” 

His steel-grey, expressive eyes, visionary and dreamy, hung 
searchingly on her person. 

“Then you must change your name—you can’t be called 
Salvor Valgerdur if you’re a boy.” 

She saw at once that he was right, and on the whole she did 
not dislike the boy. Perhaps he was not quite as self-important 
as he looked. 

“What’s your name?” asked the little girl. 

He told her his name. 

“What’s your father’s name?” 
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“He’s somewhere down south, and his name’s Bjorn.” 

The boy looked at her in silence for a moment, and a dis¬ 
turbing cloud seemed suddenly to veil his eyes, as when one 
tries to recall some event which has happened long ago and can 
no longer remember clearly what is dream and what reality— 
and what secret. He became even more serious than before, and 
at last he replied: 

“I was bom down south. I have no home here.” 

“Is your mother down south?” 

The boy looked round cautiously, almost like one pursued; 
it looked as if this were something that must not be divulged. 
Then he began to speak, in a whisper and so fast that one word 
tumbled over another, as if he had to hurry to get as much as 
possible said before someone came and disturbed them. His 
eyes flickered here and there, and were but seldom turned 
on the little girl, so that she was not quite sure whether he was 
talking to her or to himself, or perhaps some different individuality 
had suddenly sprung up in him, which only talked and talked 
to nobody in particular, oblivious of all reality—even forgetting 
the every-day person Arnaldur. 

“Down in the south all sorts of flowers grow among the houses 
—we used to go for walks there, my mother and I, always hand 
in hand. The weather was so fine. Sometimes we used to walk 
inland along the fjord, and there was a blue mountain on the 
other side of it. And once I lost her in one of the fine big shops, 
and I began to cry. I’ve never been so frightened in my life. 
Then she found me, and she said she would never, never leave 
me again, and always, always stay with me. I’m sure the reason 
she went away was that some bad man drove her away; perhaps 
they kidnapped her, as people so often do in stories of adventure, 
I was told she was across the sea, a long, long way beyond the 
blue mountain.” 

“You ought to have gone after her,” said the little girl. 

“How could I? I was only four. I was told I should be allowed 
to go and see her when I grew big. There was a woman who came 
to Oseyri with me in a ship, and left me here with my grandfather 
and my aunt. . . . Can anyone hear me?” 

“No.” 
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“But I’m indined to think that it’s all lies they’re telling me. 
Sometimes I think they just tell me lies all the time. For when I 
had been here a long time, and went on crying because I so 
longed for my mother, Herborg—you know, the woman who 
calls herself my aunt—she told me my mother was not alive 
at all, but was dead. From that day they have always pretended 
to me that she’s dead. And when I said that what they said 
was not true, and that they were bad, grandfather thrashed 
me with a stick. He always thrashed me whenever I said she 
was alive, and told me to hold my tongue. But I’ve not been 
afraid of him any more for a long time now. I know now they’ve 
only been telling me lies. I know my mother is alive. She’s 
only gone away somewhere, and perhaps not even gone away, 
but just disappeared.” 

“How do you know that?” 

The question seemed to recall him to himself, and he looked 
her straight in the eyes. 

“I mustn’t tell you,” he said. “I’ve told you a lot too much 
already.” 

But now the boy had stopped talking, the little girl became 
really curious and at last begged him to tell her everything. 

“No,” he said, “you can ask as much as you like, I won’t say 
any more.” 

And he took up one of the books and opened it, and yet it 
was clear that he was thinking of something else. And next 
minute he was under way again. 

“When I read adventures and fairy tales, and tales of chivalry 
and the Odyssey and the Arabian Nights , where one reads so often 
that people have been put under a spell or transformed by witch¬ 
craft, or taken to the lower regions and bewitdied by spirits 
or monsters, or have been wrecked on some mysterious islands, 
where one-eyed giants and horrible reptiles live, or have come 
to some other fearful place, from which they think they will 
never escape, and meanwhile have had a potion brewed for 
them so that they don’t remember who they are—then I imagine, 
that I am one of these people in the books. I believe what they 
have told me about myself is all lies—perhaps I am a prince, 
whom they have enticed to this out-of-the-way place with its 
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nasty weather and nasty people. Perhaps they’ll eat me one 
fine day. Sometimes I think I am like Odysseus, who only 
longs to get home to Penelope, and then I think Herborg is 
the goddess Calypso, who wants me to sleep with her at night— 
for she does—and that my grandfather is the evil giant in the 
land of the Cyclops, who comes into Sinbad the Sailor too. 

“Sometimes I think I am a fairy boy, and have been driven 
out of fairyland and sent to live among men and at the same 
time deprived of my second sight, so that I shall never be able 
to see my real world again. Can you imagine anything so tor¬ 
menting as to be a fairy and to have lost the power to see the 
elves’ magic world, where life is all music and sunshine, and where 
the loveliest creatures flit to and fro among the temples with 
winged boots on? For a fairy boy like that this world of men is a 
fearful eyesore. And think, I once had my home in that beautiful 
fairyland, or whatever it was.” 

“How do you know that?” the girl asked. 

“I mustn’t tell anyone that,” he said. “You might gossip, 
and my grandfather might hear of it.” 

“No, may I die if I tell a soul!” the little girl swore, without 
clearly understanding what it actually was that she had asked 
him. 

“I’ve told you a great deal too much already,” he said. “But 
it is absurd that I can talk about myself better to boys and girls 
I don't know—they’re more ready to believe me than the others 
who know me. I didn’t mean to tell you anything at all, but you 
began to ask me questions, and I suddenly went and told you 
everything. But if you tell one living soul in this village. I’ll be 
killed. No—I daren’t say any more.” 

And yet he began again before he knew what he was doing. 

“I dreamt of her almost every single night all through the 
winter, and you know that what one dreams is much truer than 
anything else. She's living in a big town with painted houses, 
like what you see in picture-books, and flowers and every possible 
kind of tree grow round about her. I always feel in my dreams 
that I live in that town. And it’s quite certain that I was once 
there. Even in the middle of the day, when I’m sitting in school 
not thinking of anything in the world, it happens again and 
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again that I suddenly see the town before me. It exists somewhere, 
and it is quite certain that I live there with my mother. . . . She 
wears a blue cloak, and is as pretty as the women in the foreign 
illustrated papers the merchant’s wife has sent to her; no, a 
thousand million times prettier . . .” 

“Eyjolfur says one can't put any trust in dreams,” the little 
girl remarked. 

“And I say that one can’t put any trust in anything else,” said 
the boy. “I’ve read in a book that it is much more important 
what one dreams than what one thinks when one is awake. 
Sometimes, perhaps, waking thoughts can get mixed up with 
dreams, but that is very seldom. Now and again in the summer, 
when I go out along the mountain and sit down on a grass slope 
by the beach and listen to the eider ducks cackling, she suddenly 
comes along in a blue cloak like the foreign women who come 
here by steamer. She may come close by me and stroke my cheek, 
but when I turn my head she’s gone like a breath of air, and there’s 
nothing to be seen but a couple of speedwell flowers over there 
in the heather.” 

The little girl sat still, staring fascinated at the seer’s eyes 
just opposite her in the faint light of the lamp. The dim awe¬ 
inspiring glimmer made some of the features of Amaldur’s 
face particularly vivid and blotted out others; it turned the boy’s 
every-day face to a new and strange countenance, while night 
hid the rest of the world in its shadow. A reflection of the myster¬ 
ious light fell on the little girl’s earthly face. It shone on her so 
long, and she was so deeply stirred at the sight of it, that at 
last, like the companion of the great knight-errant, she believed 
every word. 

It was now late at night, and the boy was still talking, the girl 
still listening. 

A sleepy voice called from the trap-door above: 

“That’s enough for to-night, children. Leave off soon now.” 

That was the first lesson. 



CHAPTER TEN 


Salka Valka hid that picture of Amaldur Bjomsson in her 
heart all her life—the picture of a face shining out of the darkness 
of the night, lit up by faith in another and a better world. And 
when she woke from happy dreams the morning after that 
face had shone upon her soul, Oseyri under the chilly winter 
rain-clouds seemed to her even more dismal than ever before. 
That was because she now had another world with which to 
compare it—the world that lived in Amaldur’s breast—the 
beautiful great cities that gleamed from his eyes, adorned with 
flowers and plants, with marvellous music trembling through 
them. He had come to her as a teacher, but they had forgotten 
the lessons. 

And yet their first meeting, their first hour, had been an 
hour of instruction above all others. For when the little girl 
cast a glance at her feet, before she pulled on her stockings, 
she noticed something to which she would never have paid 
any attention before—how disgustingly dirty her feet were. 
Of course she could not start washing her feet in the middle of 
the week and having a fuss about it, and that from the morning 
onward; but she slipped into her wretched skirt, hung the 
tattered jacket about her and pulled the string tight round her 
waist in complete and open breach with this world and a conscious 
demand for a better one. And when they asked her out in the 
kitchen how she liked having gone to school, she did not answer 
at all; but she took a bowl, poured water into it and washed 
her hands right up above the wrists, even though it was right 
in the middle of the week. 

Then she bore her cans out into the little town. And when 
she had delivered them she made her way down to Johann 
Bogesen’s fish-sheds by the quay. A number of women and 
children in oilskins and high boots stood round the cleaning- 
tubs and threw the fish from one tub into another with a great 
deal of splashing and noise, while loud talk and even song re¬ 
sounded from the houses; for the vocal chords, and the tongue 
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in quite especial degree, are a true gift of God in the tiresome, 
petty round of life. 

Salka Valka asked if it was possible to get work, and was 
referred to the foreman, a dark-eyed man with a black moustache 
and clean-shaven jowl, as was seemly among such a crowd 
of women. He stood for a moment looking the coarse, untidy, 
illegitimate child up and down with his black eyes, and gave a 
twitch to the string which she had pulled tight round her stomach. 
He was bursting with cheery self-importance, fired off volleys 
of quips, and looked out of the comer of his eye at the women, 
with whom that kind of thing fell on fruitful soil. She asked 
him if she could not get some work. 

“Whom do you belong to?” he asked at last, making no 
concealment of his omnipotence. 

“Myself,” said the little girl. 

“How old are you?” 

“Eleven.” 

“I didn't know Johann Bogcsen opened accounts at the shop 
for juveniles; so you needn’t tell me you're here on your own 
account.” 

“I'm very capable,” said the girl. “I shan't be behind any 
of them at any kind of job,” and she pointed to the women 
round the tubs. 

“Hurrah for you, little boaster,” said the foreman. “As you 
don’t mean to be behind the other women in anything, just do 
us a kindness and have fifteen children, like Tordis from Akurhus 
—that one with a wart on her cheek.” 

“I won't answer you,” the little girl said, and blushed right 
up above her ears, while the women round about almost split 
with laughter; they thought the foreman such an amusing 
man. 

“Well,” said the foreman, “it can’t be any use your coming 
here and asking me for work, so long as we don't know for 
certain to whom you belong.” 

“My mother's name is Sigurlina Jonsdottir,” said the little 
girl. 

“Has she any account with Johann Bogesen?” 

Salka Valka did not know, but she thought not; her mother 
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had presumably not climbed so high. The foreman said some¬ 
thing about her being rather young for such work, but that 
they could try her and see what she was good for. 

“When can you begin?” 

“At once,” said the little girl. 

He fished the remains of a notebook out of his pocket, scrawled 
something in it and asked her to go with him. She was served 
out with an oilskin apron, a pair of sleeves and a brush, and 
allotted a place at a tub; the woman beside her was told to 
show her how to do the work. Salka Valka had become a wage- 
earner in the twinkling of an eye. 

The only effect Salka Valka’s enterprise had at Marbud was 
to confirm the reputation for competence she already had; 
and so things went on for a time. The little girl showed herself 
very efficient at fish-cleaning, and no one thought of taking her 
work away from her—the catches were so big, and it was a 
hard job to get them out of the way. Salka Valka talked very 
little in the midst of all the noise, was very distant towards the 
local women, and knew nothing about the people or things 
which were spoken of; but it gladdened her heart when they 
joined in a chorus and sang one of the Army’s pretty songs. 
The young people had no intercourse with her and regarded 
her as an alien; but most of them were sensible enough not 
to attack her without reason, as the children had done. 

She was left in peace as a rule, and she herself did not annoy 
a soul, but if anyone thought of teasing her she showed the 
rough side of her tongue, and was depressed afterwards at 
having had an inadequate stock of rude, coarse insults available. 
It troubled her above all things that she was so weaponless 
and defenceless in regard to indecencies. 

The little girl’s original idea in getting this work had been 
that she might be able to buy herself a skirt with the money 
she would earn—even a pair of trousers, as she had said to 
Amaldur, for she had often seriously considered becoming 
a man. But the first evening came, and she remained hanging 
about for a few minutes, for she thought the foreman would 
come with a bag of money, begin at one end and pay each of 
them for the day’s work he or she had done. But the women 
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quite suddenly flung away their rags and went off one by one, 
each to her home. 

And when she asked old Eyjolfur how and when they got 
their pay, he answered: 

“Pshaw, pay! Look at me, sitting here with these nets. I 
only know that I’ve worked and worked ever since I could 
stand on my legs, and what pay do you think I’ve had? I own 
seven sheep now in my old age, seven sheep and one cow. Pull 
yourself together and learn and read all you can with little 
Amaldur. Many a poor creature has had pleasure from books 
in his lifetime here in this country, and at least it’s some¬ 
thing they can’t deprive you of, so long as they don’t blind 
you.” 

“Did they blind you, Eyjolfur?” asked the little girl, horrified 
at the thought of such an abomination. But the old man did not 
answer the question, and the little girl stood staring before 
her in bewilderment, understanding nothing. Would she, then, 
go about for an eternity as dirty as she was now, and in such 
ugly clothes, in Amaldur’s sight and under the eyes of the 
whole world, however hard she worked at the fish? 

“I want so much to work and earn money and get rich,” 
she said at last. 

Some time passed before the old man laid the mesh-measure 
in his lap and stared with blind eyes towards the window. 

“You’re a young person, not quite twelve years old, my dear 
child,” he said. “So you can think over quietly what an old 
man says to you, who saw a good deal of the world before he 
lost his sight. It is pleasant and necessary to work, for it gives 
one peace and satisfies one’s heart, and often enough they leave 
one something to bite and bum. And if one works all one’s life 
without stopping, on weekdays and holidays, one may be able 
to pay for one’s own funeral when one dies. But believe me, 
my dear child, no one gets rich by work. The few rich men I’ve 
seen in my time never did anything, while the poorest of all were 
just those who worked the hardest, and I presume it’s the same 
in other places. But the knowledge and pleasure you can get 
from a good book are better than wealth, and so in your place I 
would above all things try hard to leam to read and write. And 
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that’s what will annoy them most—if they find out that you’re 
acquiring knowledge.” 

The little girl never understood who “they” were of whom 
Eyjolfur spoke so frequently in his philosophizings. He went 
to his grave without his wisdom reaching her otherwise than 
as a dark oracle, but she respected him more than anyone 
else. 

Nor did she become any wiser through asking her fellow- 
workers how payment was arranged. Most of them would not 
answer such idiotic questions at all. 

“Stick to it, my girl, we can’t have stoppages at our tub— 
and if your hands crack and can’t stand the salt, go home and 
go to bedl” 

So a fortnight passed, and now there was only a week before 
Easter. 

On Palm Sunday the little girl got with much trouble into 
her best dress, which was so tight that she could hardly wear 
it; she had only to move for it to burst at the seams in various 
places. And when she came down from the attic, there stood 
her mother in the middle of the kitchen floor, wearing a bought 
dress of the smartest description, covered with roses in thousands. 
The neighbours had assembled and were admiring this splendour, 
and the woman was just one huge smile as she minced and bobbed 
so that they might see her from every side and angle—hoping, 
she said, that God would forgive her this vanity. The little 
girl stood in a corner and stirred as little as possible. This new 
garment made certain demands on her mother’s personal appear¬ 
ance, and Salka realized more clearly than ever before how 
horrible her mother’s teeth were, and how badly they went 
with the rose blossoms on the dress; how her hands resembled 
hunks of salt meat; what posts her legs were; and her hips, 
goodness gracious!—there was no doubt that her old tattered 
clothes became her mother best. 

But next day, when work was over, the little girl summoned 
up all her courage, stopped the foreman in the middle of the 
square and asked in her deep voice, abruptly, as her way was: 

“Don’t you mean to pay me at all?” 

“What?” asked the man, rigid with astonishment. 
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“Am I not to get any wages for all the work I’ve done?” 

“As far as I know, you’re working here on your mother’s 
account,” said the man. 

“I don’t care about that; I want my pay.” 

“I’m not a book-keeper or manager of Johann Bogesen’s. I 
let the office know the number of working days, and that’s the 
end of it.” 

Next day the little girl had got so far as to discover that even 
if wages were seldom paid in money, it was, on the other hand, 
not impossible to get goods in lieu of wages. She further ascer¬ 
tained that a number of the women intended to meet on Saturday 
evening and do their Easter shopping. She hopefully accom¬ 
panied them into the shop. 

Old Jon, Amaldur's grandfather, was standing behind the 
counter as surly as a miser, complaining that now there was no 
more peace, as usual—as soon as the fishing season was nearing 
its end all these poor folk seemed to think of nothing but spending 
and pouring out their money, till they had not even enough 
left to get themselves decently buried. He went about in an 
ancient suit of clothes of wear-proof black worsted, which shone 
like looking-glass, with a grey dickey round his neck and the 
frost-bites of sixty years on his fingers. He would show nobody 
anything at all; only by entreating him could one see any goods, 
and of one particular kind of apron he declared that it was not 
worth stoddng—the things were sold before he could look round. 
He was very fond of the goods that had been entrusted to him, 
and did not like parting with them. 

Nevertheless he had to drag forth from the shelves and unpack 
from boxes all sorts of dresses and aprons, laces and tapes, 
petticoats and chemises for young girls; and there was fumbling 
and reflecting, measuring and fitting, objections and exclama¬ 
tions, and some of the ladies were taken into a closet where they 
could test the goods out of sight and reach of the men. The 
older people were satisfied as a rule with a pound here and a 
pound there, not forgetting, of course, the usual “pound of 
each sort” (which meant coffee and sugar). 

And when the women's first eagerness to buy had faded 
away, and the shop was beginning to grow emptier, Salka 
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Valka took the opportunity to get hold of old Jon and ask him 
if they had not some pretty frocks for young girls. 

“Pretty frocks for young girls! Pray God in Heaven to be 
near you and protect you, child! Upon my word! Who are you?” 

She told him who she was. 

“Well, I don’t know anything about it,” said the old man. 
And the little girl could easily imagine that he turned into an 
ogre of a night. “So far as I know, your mother hasn’t earned 
anything with the firm, and I doubt very much whether she 
belongs here at all.” 

The little girl was full of objections and maintained her point 
of view, but the old man would not hear a word about her account 
at the shop, or her mother’s account; he knew nothing about it. 
She could ask the book-keeper, if he had not left; but it would 
certainly be best for her to go home and go to bed “Don’t 
come to me with nonsense of that kind,” he said. 

So it was that Salka Valka suddenly found herself in the 
mysterious abode of the ledgers, whence human destinies with 
their revenue and expenditure were controlled; for she was 
gifted with a spirit that would never give way in face of obstacle, 
and if Herod said No, she would go to Pilate. The Pilate who 
was now peering at her over his spectacles was a skinny little 
old book-keeper, peevish and squeaky-voiced, and half sub¬ 
merged in books which at a distance looked like the Old and 
New Testaments. 

“What do you want in here?” 

The girl explained volubly what she wanted, and the man 
looked at her over his spectacles, with the corners of his mouth 
turned down as though he was going to cry. 

“Sigurlina Jonsdottir has nothing to her credit here,” he 
said in a cold, jarring voice, and he turned to a page in one of 
his books. “I have entered here: credit, her daughter Salgerdur, 
work at fish-cleaning, so and so many days. And here: debit, 
oilskins for girl, drawn by herself, one dress (that was a devil 
of a price), one nightgown, stockings, boots, laces, and so on. 
Sigurlina Jonsdottir owes us a round fifty crowns. Go away 
and shut the door after you.” 

No sooner had the little girl got outside, first through the 
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office door and then the shop, and the shop door had slammed 
behind her, than she burst into tears where she stood, on the 
steps leading up to the door. Few sights are so curious as a 
little girl in a tattered man's jacket, with a piece of string round 
her waist, standing crying on a flight of steps in a little town 
by the sea, with the twilight gathering round her. Her weeping 
was moderate, not exactly violent, but full of bitterness at the 
world being so arranged that there was no room anywhere for 
her wishes, and not even her merits were of any use to her. 
How could it possibly please God that she should go about 
in those rags and tatters, or Jesus Christ, Who was always so 
nicely dressed in the Bible pictures? Embitterment was planted 
in her breast like a claw that has struck fast. She did not know 
whether to break the windows of that accursed shop or go home 
and slash her mother’s new dress into ribbons. Though perhaps 
the most proper thing to do was to smash all the church windows 
by flinging stones at them, just to show God that she would 
never, never give way. 

She wandered zigzagging across the square, knowing at 
the moment nothing of any world but that which was taking 
shape in her breast. A man strode quickly past her; she did not 
hear him, and he probably paid no attention to her at the moment, 
but then he noticed a noise behind him, a dismal, wretched 
sound of crying, and stopped and turned round. 

“What are you snivelling about, you little muff?” he asked. 

The little girl had not the least desire to begin answering 
all kinds of questions, for she no longer believed that those 
who suffer wrong could get any help from God or man. But the 
man patted her on the cheek and asked compassionately: 

“What’s the trouble, poor little body?” 

“They won't pay me my money,” the little girl grumbled 
through her tears, without looking up. 

“What?” asked the man, finding this most peculiar. “Money? 
Who won't pay you money?” 

“Those brutes down at the shop. . . . I've been at work for 
three weeks, fish-cleaning. . . . And I’ve no frock to wear 
at Easter.” 

“Whom do you belong to, my dear?” asked the man. 
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The little girl named Sigurlina at Marbud. “But she’s not 
my mother any more,” she added, “and it’s her fault that I’ve 
no frock. She’s bought an expensive dress with roses on it with 
my wages, just to rig herself out for that cursed ugly fellow 
with the spotty face. And all the children laugh at me and say 
I’m a whore’s daughter, and throw dirt at me. And I can’t 
even read, or do anything at all . . .” 

“Poor little thing,” said the man, touched, as well he might 
be. He was an elderly man in a tail-coat, of the upper class, 
with a big moustache and a hard hat. The girl thought he must 
be a visitor from the south just passing through Oseyri. 

“We must setde this matter somehow,” he said. “Come 
along home with me, little miss, perhaps the whole thing may 
turn out all right for us.” 

But it appeared that he did live in the place, to say the least 
of it—and that nowhere else than in the house of Johann Bogesen 
himself. 

He took her into the kitchen, asked her to wait, and went 
on, but one of the maids recognized her at once, and asked 
her if it was true that her mother was engaged. Well, it was 
just a matter of course that one got engaged when one could. 
She did not mean that she herself was in any trouble on that 
score—they were so hot after her, God knew, and she could 
not very well get engaged to them all—“but gracious goodness,” 
the girl broke off, “how awful you look! What was master thinking 
of to bring you in here?” 

Immediately afterwards the mistress of the house appeared 
in the kitchen, wearing a green walking-dress, and so dignified 
and handsome that she suggested a queen on a playing-card. 
She looked round her and beamed over the whole affair and 
was thoroughly happy. Salka Valka had never seen such well¬ 
being radiated from any other person. She carried over her arm 
a number of worn articles of clothing. She made a few remarks, 
of which the little girl understood only single words at rare 
intervals. It was as though blessedness itself had found words 
and spoken; it was so lovely to see her face in motion, her words 
and looks were like the perfume from a flower. But what she 
said was how awful the girl smelt, and could not the maids 
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hurry up and get those wet rags off her and bum them, both 
jacket and skirt. But when Salka Valka had had her outer clothes 
taken off and stood there in her underclothing, it proved to be 
so nasty and dirty that the lady of the house called on God’s 
mercy in a loud voice. 

“It really makes me feel sick to see my daughter’s clothes 
put on on top of all that dirt and all those lice,” she said. 

And she asked Stina to go upstairs and look in a drawer, 
more precisely described, where she might find some old linen 
and a petticoat. She ordered the other maid to tear the rags off 
the child’s body and throw them straight into the fire, but the 
little girl began to cry and hide her face in her hands. She was 
so afraid of anyone seeing her naked. 

“You’d better take her up to the bath-room,” said the lady. 

And so Salka Valka was treated like a mangy yearling lamb— 
she was led through the house crying, in her drawers only, and 
up a staircase which seemed carved out of lump sugar—in 
time to come she dreamed of that staircase curiously often. 
The merchant’s son was standing up in the passage, as gay 
as the pattern on a coffce-cup. When he saw them he began to 
bellow and was determined to maltreat the little girl, but the 
servant-maid got her safely into the bathroom, and locked the 
door before they had properly exchanged compliments. 

Salka Valka came home in the evening washed and combed, 
well-fed and cheerful, wearing a light-blue frock which reached 
half-way down her calf, with a lot of fascinating trimmings 
here and there, black braid and a bow on one side; brand-new 
shoes on her feet, taken straight from the shop; and two crowns 
in cash which the merchant Johann Bogesen himself had given 
her, presumably as a sort of reward for having been bom. 

Sigurlina did not dare to look at her daughter, and went off 
to an edifying meeting without saying good-bye. Steintor came 
home drunk, but the sight of the little girl sobered him. 

“Yes, yes, that dear man Johann Bogesen, he’s always the 
same and always will be,” said old Steinunn with tears in her 
eyes. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

t 

A little stream came down from the mountains, a stream 
which never ran dry either in winter or summer. And there 
was a little bridge over this stream. On the other side of the 
brook was the doctor’s yard along the fjord, with a stone wall 
round it. Here the children were allowed to knock about when 
spring had arrived and the weather was suitable for outdoor 
games, and they were not wanted to clean fish. 

Salka Valka stood on this little bridge every Sunday morning 
and watched the children at play. But no one invited her to 
take part in their games, and the pride of one rejected forbade 
her to leave the bridge and climb over the wall unasked. Occasion¬ 
ally they said “hee-hee,” and pointed at her, but she had ceased 
to answer back. She just stood and looked at them, as a stubborn 
beast looks at a pack of dogs on the other side of a wall. Never¬ 
theless she often fancied that she was with them, among the 
leaders. But when she asked Amaldur why he did not play with 
the other children, he replied: 

“This place isn’t my home. I don’t want to know the children 
in this town. They’re beastly. They spit on me. And I can 
borrow books from the rector and Johann Bogesen whenever 
I like.” 

This superiority and complete independence of his were 
in her eyes the ideal of all true greatness. Her acquaintance 
with Amaldur compensated her for any humiliations she had 
to bear from other quarters. Their relationship was not based 
on any kind of equality. He was the ideal she looked up to—his 
sympathy or displeasure were the standard she applied to herself. 
She accepted from him credible and incredible with equal 
readiness, like good soil; and even if she was only eleven years 
old, she always waited for him with a beating heart, as the grasses 
at night await the dew of heaven; her blood surged with a laughter 
which had hitherto acquired no fragrance or meaning. 

But Salka Valka appealed to Amaldur’s senses in quite a 
different way. The dream of die unknown was the undertone 
of his waking life, and a being who made no attempt to bind 
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him fast to crude reality, but, on the contrary, recognized him 
as possessing the secret of remoteness itself—such a being 
naturally became, and was bound to remain, the favourite 
sounding-board of his thoughts. It brings such a balm to man’s 
poor, shut-in heart to be a sharer in infinite, unfettered possi¬ 
bilities without time and space that it can forgive another 
being every sin—it matters not how ignorant and lousy it is, 
even a yapping dog will serve the purpose—if only it regards 
one as a revelation from a world above. 

He never let her hear a word about her being dirty, after 
the first time they saw each other. And perhaps she never was 
really dirty after that time. Since Easter she had not let a single 
evening pass without washing and doing her hair. One day 
two brothers were mentioned, a couple of rude boys, who used 
to shout abuse and throw dirt at her. Arnaldur just said: “Ugh, 
they’re lousy.” From that day onward she searched her bed 
very carefully morning and evening to see if any living creature 
was to be found. And now she wore a blue frock with a black 
bow on one side, and the lure of life sang in her young heart. 

Little Salvor Valgerdur was far from being slow-witted. 
In a relatively short time she learnt to spell through words 
and scratch letters with a pen, and one evening she was sitting 
with slate and pencil, waiting for Arnaldur to come and give her 
her first lesson in arithmetic. She was not thinking of anything 
in particular, but took the pencil and drew a number of white 
strokes on the black slate. Even if one’s grip is so weak that 
one has little influence on the appearance of the strokes and the 
direction they take, nevertheless it is a pleasant and comfortable 
feeling that one can scrawl a few signs—and no less so that one 
can rub them out again just as quickly. 

So she drew a little circle, and inside the circle she put two 
dots with a downward stroke in the middle between them, 
and then a horizontal stroke below: a human face. She looked 
at it for a few moments and was really rather surprised. Then 
she drew a pair of legs for the head, and two arms, one growing 
out of each cheek; but then she could restrain herself no longer, 
and burst into peals of laughter and cried “Good heavens!” 
She had just discovered that the figure had no body, when she 
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heard Alii come in and greet the people in the kitchen. She 
forgot in her confusion that the drawing could be rubbed out, 
and swiftly concealed the slate under a pile of cloth which lay 
on the table. Next moment Amaldur appeared on the threshold 
cap in hand. 

He did not say much; in general he was not very talkative 
unless some chance occurrence set him going. He took a book 
and made her read, then took up a pen and made her write. 

“Have you got yourself a slate?” he asked at last. 

But she only looked at him, blinked and turned red; she could 
not possibly think of letting him see the slate with the scrawls 
on it—that picture of a human being, drawn by her own hands, 
in some mysterious way affected her modesty. But at that moment 
he caught sight of the comer of the slate projecting from under 
the pile of cloth, and reached for it. 

“No, no!” the little girl said, and she sprang to her feet, 
snatched the slate out of his hands and swiftly hid it behind 
her back. “You mustn’t see.” 

“What’s the matter? It’s only just an ordinary slate!” 

“There’s something on it you mustn’t see.” 

“I saw it,” he said. “It was a picture of a-” 

“You mustn’t,” said the girl. 

Before they knew what they were doing they had begun to 
fight for the slate; the little form they had been sitting on over¬ 
turned, the table was pushed across the floor and the combatants 
came down on the big chest by the wall and fell off it again 
next moment; it was lucky that the slate was not smashed to 
pieces. The battle raged from one end of the room to the other, 
and at last the slate was left lying in the old man’s arm-chair. 
The most natural thing would have been for the boy to take 
the opportunity and get possession of it; but no, he left it lying 
where it was and went on wrestling with the little girl, though 
goodness knows how far he was serious—he did not handle 
her really roughly, but tickled her, took hold of her wrist, pre¬ 
tended to bite her. 

And what were they really fighting about? Had it begun 
to amuse her? No, no, not a bit, never! he must not imagine 
that! So she began to shriek, and bit and scratched. “I’ll mash 
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you. Alii, if you don’t let me go!” And then the old man’s arm¬ 
chair was overturned and all the cushions fell out of it, and the 
two lay on the floor and struggled with one another. The fight 
degenerated at last into tickling and bursts of laughter and 
pretence; they only grabbed at each other, under each other’s 
chins, at each other’s breasts, under each other’s arms, between 
each other’s legs, till he pressed her down under him and whis¬ 
pered to her: 

“I saw quite well what was on the slate. It was a little child.” 

At these whispered words a stream of anger shot through 
the little girl; she tore herself loose with a swift jerk and rose 
to her feet. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” she cried furiously. 
This was the first sign of any clear, conscious feeling since they 
had caught hold of each other. She did not spring at him again, 
but looked at him with angry, wounded, ashamed eyes, rumpled 
all over and with her frock rucked up high above her knees. 
Then she tidied herself a little, tossed her head and turned 
proudly towards the window. 

But now the noise from the room had attracted attention 
out in the kitchen, and old Eyjolfur asked in curt, grumbling 
tones what was happening. Amaldur hastened to put the things 
back in their places and arrange the cushions in the old man’s 
arm-chair. The slate lay on the floor, but he did not so much 
as look at it, although it lay with the drawing uppermost. And 
over by the window the girl stood motionless, staring out into 
the dark spring night with eyes full of tears. 

“Are you angry with me?” he asked unhappily. 

She did not reply, but tossed her head. At last she turned 
towards him; her face was full of anger and she was quite unable 
to control its twitching. Then she burst out: 

“I won’t be a girl. I will never, never become a woman—like 
mother!” 

He dared not look at her. But he reflected, and the thought 
of the impracticability of it did not frighten him at all, any 
more than when he had first heard of it. 

“I can get you a pair of excellent trousers,” he said. “A fisher¬ 
man left them with us last year.” 
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Soon afterwards she was lying in her bed under the sloping 
roof in the old married couple’s bedroom up in the attic. She 
dreamed that she was standing on the bridge over the stream 
which never ran dry either winter or summer. And lo! of a 
sudden the bridge was of lump sugar, like the staircase at the 
merchant's. In the doctor’s yard stood a boy with a ball and 
racket. He struck the ball at her—thank goodness, she was 
taking part in the games at last!—and she stretched out her 
hands to catch it. But just as she was going to catch the 
ball she saw that the boy in the yard was not Arnaldur, as she 
had thought; it was—Steintor. 

She awoke terrified and full of loathing. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

When Steintor came ashore of an afternoon the first thing he 
did was to get drunk. As a rule he idled away his time at one 
place or another dll late in the evening. And when he came 
home., often very late, he turned his mistress out of bed, using 
a horrible vocabulary, and demanded something to eat. His 
drunken talk circled eternally and everlastingly round one and 
the same thing. He, Steintor Steinsson, owned that place in 
his heart, his blood, his lungs; he owned the mountains, the 
sea, the sea fog and the sea breeze, and equally the merchant 
Johann Bogesen with the fleet that was called his. Moreover, 
he had travelled all over the world, around and across it; he 
had tasted all the world had to offer and endured all imaginable 
hardships and dangers, especially in fights with foreigners, 
who used the knife and were many against him alone. Who 
dared come to him and say that Johann Bogesen had experienced 
anything like that? 

In his drunken fantasies all else was overshadowed by the 
megalomania of the traveller who overvalues his nationality 
when he is abroad, and his experience and knowledge of the 
world when he is at home again. His real knowledge of “foreign 
parts” was confined to the lowest quarters of the ports, where 
men live a mad life for a few unbridled nights, dll the sea calls 
afresh. He read neither books nor newspapers, and had never 
exchanged a word with an enlightened man. What he vaguely 
understood of the affairs of the world was only a bizarre confusion 
of colours reflected in the abnormal spectrum of his monstrous 
character. 

And his national feeling was connected solely with that little 
place at the foot of the Axlartind and the sea and land around it. 
But there was in his nature a string which, in sailors, usually 
sounds the clearer the shorter their voyages—the landsman's 
reverence for his native tongue. He had wandered among the 
alien races on foreign seas too much alone to be able to adapt 
himself properly to their various ways and mentalities, and this 
loneliness had been the decisive factor in the fermentation of 
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his mind. His command of words enabled him to be witty and 
acute in his talk; he was considered a good maker of verse, 
and in most of what he said the rustle of the wings of poesy 
could be heard, in its crudest, roughest, most primitive form; 
he expressed his personality in simple, fundamental, almost 
mythological symbols. 

As time went on, it was first and foremost in her mother’s 
tear-swollen face that Salka Valka saw this man. She was quite 
sure that all that oppressed her mother at this time could be 
attributed to him. In the winter the little girl had been awakened 
to hear her mother going about the kitchen at her morning 
tasks and singing about the pure vine; now she never began 
the day with song. 

She had been annoyed with her mother at Eastertide because 
she had gone to the shop without saying a word and bought 
that dress with Salka Valka’s wages, and she had been firmly 
resolved to tell her mother what she had thought of it—it was 
so utterly unjust. But each time she saw her mother’s troubled 
expression, her own face grew blank. 

Then, one evening soon after Easter, when Salka was sitting 
in the kitchen having her supper, Sigurlina suddenly broke 
the silence and said, without looking up: 

“I’m going to testify this evening.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the little girl. 

“Testify of my soul to God and men.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Will you come with me. Salvor? I want to bear witness to 
my sin, and my—hope. May my kind Redeemer help me with 
His strength . . .” 

The little girl noticed that tears ran out of her eyes, just as 
if God was directing their birth and falling. And her mother 
did not look up; she talked to her daughter as if she were a 
stranger. And at the same time the little girl realized that it 
was an age since her mother had called her by her name. She 
had not done so, Salka thought, since the first night at Marbud, 
when she had said to her that they were only a couple of 
women, and she felt dearly that in her mother’s mind she 
had long ago ceased to be Salka Valka; she was just a girl 
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whose name was Salvor. Such high walls does Our Lord some¬ 
times raise. 

Now the fact was that the little girl always enjoyed going 
to the Army and hearing the beautiful singing and music. So 
she went with her mother. They had, of course, the friendliest 
reception. Her mother was conducted to a seat among the digni¬ 
taries on the dais. The little girl sat on the hindmost bench, 
stretched out her neck and stared in fascination at the pretty 
musical instruments. 

A song was sung. There was something in the quavering, 
emotional voices of the singers which recalled the fragrance 
from Amaldur’s lovely homelands, and the little girl was carried 
away to a softer world, where the soul forgot the sleet-laden 
winds and bitter weather of spring. 

But before the little girl’s greedy ears had had their desire 
half satisfied, the song was over and prayers being said. She 
thought the captain was talking a foreign language, for to under¬ 
stand his speech, so thickly interlarded with Danish, was beyond 
her capacities—and she had to content herself with admiring 
the buttons on his uniform. Then one of the cadets and two of 
the rank and file spoke, and after each address there was singing 
and music. 

At last Lumpy Todda’s turn came. In the daytime she 
worked at fish-cleaning and used horrible language; but towards 
evening she was turned into an angel of the Transfiguration 
and spoke divinely. She was such a mistress of eloquence that 
no one who heard her could help being carried away. Nothing 
was more calculated to put true fear of God into the little girl 
than Lumpy Todda’s addresses. They literally filled her with 
fear and trembling for the fearful god Jesus, Who in His mercy 
and humility was carried out to the slaughter, crucified, stabbed 
and flayed, so horribly that it made the little girl think of cattle 
being slaughtered and scalded in huge caldrons. 

Lumpy Todda told her hearers how the soul should sacrifice 
the body and the body the soul for Jesus’ sake, because it gave 
one an indescribable joy and peace, while he who kept back 
for himself even the value of a needle. . . . Almighty God, but 
it was frightful; cold shivers ran down the little girl’s bade. . • . 
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“The only link which still binds you to-day is, perhaps, your 
fellow-workers at the fish-tubs, or your brothers and sisters, 
or your bed, both what is in it and what is under it, or your 
father and mother, or your husband, or your lover, or your 
child, or other bonds which the devil in his cunning has devised, 
woven and tied fast to keep you in the service of sin!” 

After this verbal eruption it fell to the lot of Salka’s mother, 
that miserable creature in the flowered dress, to open her mouth, 
though it must have been clear to everyone what wily snares 
the devil in his cunning had devised, woven and tied fast to 
her neck in the shape of Steintor. But the moment the little 
girl saw her mother shuffle towards the front of the dais, so 
unhappy, poor and sinful, she was seized with such an urge to 
love and forgive that not only did she solemnly vow to herself 
that she would work at the fish-cleaning so long as there was any 
work to do, and never say a word to her mother about what 
she had thought fit to buy with her wages, but at the same moment 
a sigh of supplication rose from her heart to God's Throne, 
begging Him to love the woman and forgive her sin. 

But now her mother was already under way. She raised her 
eyes towards heaven, towards the Father of Light, whence all 
good gifts come; and it was possibly a vague consciousness 
that she for her part had certainly not had too many of them 
which restrained her from beginning, as the custom was, by 
rejoicing in her blessed state. She spoke in a weak voice, which 
every moment cracked with fear and weakness, rose wildly, or 
came indistinctly through the gaps in her teeth. The men flung 
her looks full of ironical desire and made various impudent 
comments on her figure. 

“I know I am a dreadfully, terribly sinful woman,” she said. 
“I am going to tell you the whole story, so that people can see 
how unworthy I am of Jesus' blessed grace. I have wanted for 
so long to become a new and better woman, but it's not so easy 
for those who have been in hard places and never really got any 
book-learning. So I imagined in my blindness that I would become 
a better woman if I could earn just a little more, because I did 
not know Jesus, my Saviour, and yet I did know Him. . . . 

“I left my home for good and came south. I did not know 
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Him, and yet I did know Him, For when I was still a little thing 
being brought up by the parish, there was an old woman who 
taught me to turn to Him, when I was tired or when I had 
had a whipping. I was often tired and had many whippings, 
for they were dour, hard-working people I grew up among; 
but the old woman told me that Jesus was the friend of those 
who had to work hard, got litde to eat, and always caught cold in 
summer in the wet meadows because they had no skin stockings. 
And she told me specially that He was die friend of those who 
were beaten even if they had done nothing. But by degrees, 
as I grew up, and came not to care how much I had to work 
by day and night and sleep among lice and in the cold, and I 
was no longer beaten and sometimes had a good meal, I forgot 
Jesus. 

“So time passed. And for many years, I confess it here with 
sorrow and repentance, I quite forgot my Jesus’ redeeming 
blood, which washes away sin. Yes, again and again I reached 
such a pitch of bitter distress and bodily suffering that I had 
firmly resolved to put an end to it and drown myself because 
of the disappointments of my life; even the weak and small 
has his own life, even if people pass him by. And I saw no way 
out of my disappointments and my sin and its consequences 
for me. For I had death in my heart for weeks and months, 
yes, for years. 

“Once I had actually decided on the place, and I was going 
to throw myself into the sea as soon as it was high water, but 
then God sent His holy angel to me, and he whispered something 
like this to me: ‘It is true, dear Lina, that you are a bad woman 
and have lived an immoral life for many summers; it is only 
surprising that you have not come to smash long ago; but now 
you are going to have a child, and even it has been conceived 
in sin with a married man, still it is a new, pure life from God, 
and if you lose it, it will be reckoned against you for even heavier 
punishment in God’s eyes. You simply must not destroy yourself 
so long as you carry this innocent life in your body.' 

“And when my precious little Salka was bom, it was as if I 
myself had been bom again. And I forgot that terrible sin which 
I had meant to commit. And I promised myself that I would 
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sacrifice all I had just to be a little bit kinder to her than the 
world had been to me when I was little. But I was still poor and 
lonely, wandering about from one place to another, and every¬ 
where the wages were just as lousy, and everyone treated my 
little child like a dog; but there is one thing I have always tried 
to do, and that was to prevent people from thrashing my Salka 
as they thrashed me when I was a child. 

“When one is a poor lonely woman with a child in tow, one 
has a fearful job everywhere, and every man thinks he can do 
what he likes with one; they put every temptation in one’s 
way. And then, too, one has one’s own inherited sin which bums 
like a fire in one’s breast. I am like the repentant sinful woman 
who is spoken of somewhere in the Bible, and therefore I shall 
hide nothing at this moment before God’s sacred feet, but make 
this my testimony of my sin and Jesus’ blessed redemption 
as complete as I can in every way. 

“When I, a woman who had seen many places and been 
sorely tried, had, in the weakness of my body, tried for years 
to live virtuously, Satan stole upon me from behind in the like¬ 
ness of my master. He enticed me up with herb tea to the attic, 
where he was sleeping while his wife, my kind mistress, was 
having a baby. But when I was again just going to kill myself, 
at Christmas-time last winter, God in His wisdom and mercy 
made the woman discover my disloyalty and turn me away; and 
so it happened that Our Lord sent me ashore here in the dark 
and snow in the middle of January. Yes, one sometimes thinks 
He uses sharp medicine, the blessed Father in Heaven, and I 
thought so then, for I did not know that His only begotten 
Son was waiting for me here with His bosom open and His 
wonderful work of redemption, to save me from perdition. 

“I shall say no more at this moment of the gentle pressure 
of Jesus* bosom against my soul; but I must say at once that 
He was not content with saving my soul from perdition, but 
sent me the very same day my dear sweetheart, and, by God’s 
gracious will, my future husband. But He wished to try and 
prove me by giving me, besides His gifts of grace, a man who 
sorely tried my Christian feelings, my patience, and my strength 
to pray. And there has not been an evening or a morning, since 
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I have been Steintor’s betrothed, that I have not turned my 
whole heart to heaven, to pray God to correct the two errors 
that burden his whole daily life with sin—unbelief and drink. 
Always, always my soul is one single prayer to God to save 
my dear sweetheart, and I beg you all to stand at my side and 
join me in prayer to the Father in Heaven to make Steintor 
a pious and sober man, and save him from dissipation and 
debauchery and from running loose and going about with girls 
who let strange men buy them pretty frocks. And now that I 
have said so much, and as I have come to speak of frocks, I 
would like to tell you of something which happened to me not 
long ago . . 

Salka Valka listened paralysed to her mother's address, 
utterly astonished at the alien personality which had entered 
into her as she stood there and spoke. It not only drew the veil 
from the face of the woman whom the little girl in her simplicity 
had till lately imagined she knew, but it even appointed itself 
prosecuting counsel and judge over that same woman, and spoke 
faultlessly in the cliches and jargon of the saved. 

“And so I bid myself and all of us enter the wonderful bosom 
of the blessed Lord of the Vineyard, Who has reached out to 
me His pierc&d hand of grace in all my temptations and poverty. 
And when the last midwinter night comes stealing in over 
my humble, uneducated eyes, which so often have blinked 
in sin, I only wish that the lovely, blessed angels of Heaven, 
in their shining gorgeous raiment, may play the heart-stirring 
song of the pure vine, play it on their pure trumpets in memory 
of my first night of redemption in this hall: 

“O Thou pure vine, Thou one and only vine, 

We all are branches that grow out from Thee! ” 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

One spring evening the little girl was walking home, wearing 
brown trousers and a grey woollen jersey. On the path she met 
Steintor. 

“What are these unseemly things for?” he asked, meaning 
her trousers. “If you haven’t got a frock, why don’t you come 
to me? You can get just as many pretty frocks as you like from 
me at any time.” 

“I’ve never heard anything like it—such rubbish!” said the 
little girl. “Wouldn’t you do better to open your purse-strings 
and give my mother a frock—my mother, whom you play at 
being engaged to, you fool?” 

Having said this, she wished to pass on. 

“Here, can’t you stand quiet in the road a moment, spindle- 
shanks? I don’t think of anything except that I’m standing 
here talking to you. Since I’ve been engaged to your mother I 
regard you as my stepdaughter, so to speak.” 

“No, thanks. I’m nothing of the kind; you’re lying. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself for the way you’ve treated 
my mother. She who prays to God day and night that you may 
stop being the damned rascal and coward that you are! It’s 
all your fault that she never has a happy moment now and hasn’t 
a single decent thing to wear except the flowered dress which 
she had to buy with my wages, while you got drunk and played 
about with other girls out in the town, and rigged them out 
with expensive frocks. You’re so ugly and stupid that I’d like 
to cut your head off!” 

“What a tongue the child’s got!” 

“You’ve only got what you deserve.” 

“Your face is like the zoological gardens one sees abroad.” 

“Be quiet.” 

“Your face is salt and smells like a lump of seaweed. I love it.” 

“Shut up!” 

“If Johann Bogesen can afford to give you two crowns, 1 
can at any rate afford to give you four.” 

The little girl stood face to face with him in silence for a 
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moment or two, and her eyes wandered backwards and forwards 
between his eyes and the two-crown pieces in his hand. Was 
there perhaps something supplicating and humble hidden in 
the depths of those wild eyes, something asking and seeking, 
which was possibly in its essence as forsaken and lonely as 
she herself? The treachery of the sea, which from the very first 
had awakened in her breast the child’s instinctive fear and 
hatred of all that threatens its safety, seemed instantaneously 
swept away. And the little girl snatched the two coins from his 
hand half crying, without thanking him. She clenched her hand 
round them and hid them behind her back. 

“Suppose I went abroad and stayed away for many years, 
among people who talk other languages and have no idea who 
I am, or what mountains stand round this fjord. . . . Perhaps 
I shall be in bad weather and storms on one of the world’s seas 
on the other side of the globe, or in some great city, where 
the people have the soles of their feet turned just the other 
way to ours, and their eyes are crooked in their heads, and they 
are as brown-skinned as little devils . . . how gladly I would 
give all I have to know what you were thinking about, and what 
your feelings were, when we sat in the kitchen at Marbud last 
winter and I sat and looked at you. Your face is so fiery and 
obstinate. And I shall bitterly regret not having given you cause 
to remember me as anything but a disgusting debauchee, who 
seduced your mother.” 

“Have you told my mother that you are going away?” the 
little girl asked. 

“I haven’t told anybody I am going away. Nor, as far as I 
know, have I told you. I haven’t had any idea of going away. 
All I said was this: if I did go away—if it happened that I was 
on the other side of the globe—if it were still my lot to sail 
over distant seas through storms and hurricanes—if I had to 
fight again with armed men in another continent—there is only 
one single face in the whole world. There are faces which 
dominate one till one dies.” 

This was the tragedy of it—that he was speaking to a be¬ 
wildered child, a child who was not yet a woman even in her 
dreams. She was panic-stricken, and forgot all her hate. Her 
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heart began to beat so wildly and violently that she heard it 
echoing from the mountains; her face turned white, her knees 
trembled and threatened to fail her altogether. But it was only 
for a few moments that the little girl thus stared at the man 
trembling, with troubled, terrified eyes—the next second she 
had turned with a bound and was running home towards the 
houses. 

Did she want to run to her mother’s bosom, to weep her 
fill, like other children when they are frightened? No, she did 
not run in at the door, but went round the comer of the house, 
stole into the cow-byre and wound the string carefully round 
the nail on the inside of the doorpost. The cow and she were 
not particular friends and were not accustomed to help one 
another. So the little girl went round her, crept into the hay¬ 
loft and flung herself down in the hay, where she lay for a long 
time, while her weakness passed away and her heart regained 
its calm. 

Then she opened her hot hand and looked questioningly 
at the two coins. For some time she could not decide if it was 
not simply a dream, for till now it had been chiefly in dreams 
that she had had money in her hands. 

But someone knocked at the byre door and asked to be let 
in. It was her mother, and the little girl dared not refuse to 
open the door. 

“What are you doing here, Salvor?” 

“Nothing,” said the little girl. 

“What did Steintor want with you? I saw you from the window. 
He handed you something.” 

“He gave me two coins,” the little girl said faintly, blushing 
and feeling more ashamed than if she had been taken in a crime, 
for she felt instinctively that in accepting that money she had 
become her mother’s rival. 

“Shame on you, you little wretch—taking money from men, 
a child of your age!—And from your own mother’s sweetheart! 
Be ashamed of yourself, and give me the money this minute!” 

It was not Steintor the little girl hated at that moment, but 
this stout, shameless woman with the horrible teeth, who could 
only see in Salka, young as she was, her rival in love, and was 
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trying to use her authority as her mother to humiliate and degrade 
her. 

“It’s my own money.” 

“That’s not true. You’ve no business to have that money. 
A man can easily be sent to gaol for persuading a girl to accept 
money. I’ll give you a whipping if you don’t hand it over.” 

“It won’t be me who gets the hiding,” said the little girl. 
“Come on if you dare I” 

The woman stared at her daughter with wrathful eyes for 
a moment or two, and every muscle in her face swelled with 
fury; but little by little the tension was relaxed, the expression 
grew softer, and two large tears sprang from each eye. Then 
she burst into frenzied weeping and in her torment called most 
vehemently upon Jesus. 

The next evening, as the people of the house were sitting 
in the kitchen having supper, a stumbling and fumbling, hard 
breathing and groaning was suddenly audible in the porch, as 
if a whole ship’s crew was sinking just outside; but it was only 
the rural dean. He appeared in the kitchen in his long tail-coat 
with a woollen scarf round his neck, and said good evening in 
his dignified way, in a voice which seemed to come out of a 
crack somewhere high up in his head. No one was able as he 
was to show his consciousness of the crushing burden of duty 
which weighed down the shoulders of a man who had cared 
for souls in a bad living for over forty years, and had a difficult 
annexe to look after right up in the north on the Barkarfjord, a 
long, long journey over barren mountains and desolate plateaux. 

“Eh—eh—eh—eh—eh,” he said. 

Old Steinunn hastened to conduct the blessed man of God 
into the net-room, so that he could have a good rest on the only 
decent seat in the house, Eyjolfur’s chair. 

“Thanks very much, thanks very much, my dear Steinunn. 
We haven’t much time to sit down, we so-called officials. Good 
evening, good evening, my dear Eyjolfur, mayn’t I offer you a 
pinch of snuff in the blessed darkness which God’s gracious arm— 
come, where was I? Why, there’s Steintor; yes, we’ve certainly 
been about the world a lot since we learnt our lessons here as 
children—happy memory! As the Apostle says—eh-eh-eh. 
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“But now to change the subject, Sigurlina, yes, Jonsdotdr. 
As I told you some time ago, I never really got the hang of some 
of the clans up there in the north. Now, what was it we talked 
about yesterday evening, when you looked in on me? The 
Salvation Army—yes, one of these sects. As the Apostle says, 
they come against you like ravening wolves. Our evangelical 
Church is the Church to which we owe allegiance in life and 
death, and when you pray to God, you must not play on drums 
and mandolins ... in life and death. Yes, I know you will 
keep my words in mind and meditate upon them when you 
are alone. . . . Where was I, Steintor, my friend? Yes, I 
know. Perhaps there is some place where we can have a private 
talk.” 

Steintor stuck a quid of tobacco into his mouth on top of his 
food and looked at the man of God contemptuously. 

“I don’t know that I’ve anything to talk to you about,” he 
replied. “You christened me and confirmed me, but that hasn’t 
been much use to me so far. There’s nothing to be got out of 
me till I kick the bucket some day.” 

But Sigurlina rose silently, as if none of this was particularly 
surprising to her, and opened the door that led into her and her 
fiance’s bedroom. Steintor at last got up sullenly and accom¬ 
panied the rector into the bedroom. Sigurlina shut the door 
behind them. 

A minute later they came out again, and the rector said good¬ 
bye. Steintor was surly and slouching, but took it quietly to 
begin with. He remained at the outer door looking after the 
rector. Sigurlina had taken refuge at her spinning-wheel; she 
sat spinning coarse grey yam and dared not look up. She had 
red patches on her cheek-bones. At last Steintor turned 
round, as cautiously as a man in a lion’s den, and looked at her 
sourly. 

“So it was you who set the werewolf at my throat,” he said. 
“Just like you women.” 

Not a word passed Sigurlina’s lips, and the thread continued 
to slip between her swollen, trembling fingers. He came a step 
nearer and said with increasing bitterness: 

“If I am the man I am, no law rules over me but those I 
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make for myself. I am my own saviour and my own salvation. 
You may just as well set your werewolf to chain the waves of 
the sea, as to have him trying to catch me in the net with his 
Gospel drivel. Do you understand?” 

He swung his clenched fist before her face and uttered a 
roar which echoed through the house. She let go of her wheel 
and tuft of wool, the thread broke, and she pressed her hands 
to her breast in terror. Then he turned violently towards the 
door, but old Steinunn took hold of his arm and tried to calm 
him. And when Sigurlina had recovered a little, she rose and 
addressed him. 

“You know what you decoyed my little girl into accepting 
the other day outside the yard, behind my back.” 

Strange as it may seem, that was her first thought. Then she 
went on: 

“And on the other side, you know what you’ve decoyed 
me into accepting behind the back of Salvor, who till now has 
been my one and only child, for whom it was my duty to live. 
Are you prepared to justify yourself before us two for what 
you’ve done?” 

“Yes,” he bellowed with distorted features; he took a step 
towards her and stamped on the floor. 

“Very well then. I’ve asked the rector what the punishment 
is for decoying a young girl of her age with presents, and it 
may mean nothing more or less than prison for you. I’m getting 
to know you. You’ve been after her the whole winter, pulling 
her about, and trying every conceivable means to get your way 
with her. You mustn’t think I’m as stupid as you suppose. 
But that wasn’t why I went to the rector. You know the rest 
yourself. But I’d better say it here, so that all may hear, both 
the old people and Salvor. It won’t be so long before everyone 
in the place knows it. I’m going to have a child by him. I’m in 
my fourth month.” 

“Have a child by me? What proofs have you? I know you’ve 
confessed to the whole place that you messed about with a 
man up north, before you came here last winter.” 

“Time and God will prove who my child’s father is.” 

“Well, how could it help happening, you dear silly things?” 
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said old Steimmn. “Didn’t I tell you as long as last winter, 
when you were so dead keen on sleeping in the same room? 
That’s what I’ve told you all the time, you young sillies; you’d 
much better stop all this playing about and foolishness, and have 
yourselves united like Christians. Such a good-looking couple as 
you are, both of you I” 

But old Steinunn’s persuasions were quite wasted; Steintor 
threatened ferociously to get really drunk just for once, and 
left the house banging the door, cursing and swearing. 

“Pshaw! who ever saw penniless people behave like human 
beings?” old Eyjolfur muttered out of his beard. He rose carefully 
from his place on the kitchen bench and fumbled his way through 
the door into his work-room. 

But that evening after milking, when it was nearly time to 
go to bed, Sigurlina turned to her daughter, melancholy and 
depressed as she had never been before, without looking up, 
much less looking at the little girl, and said: 

“I suppose. Salvor, you wouldn’t care to sleep with me to¬ 
night?” 

“Why?” asked the little girl. 

“He may come home in a fury. I daren’t be alone. I pray 
to God that nothing may happen, but yet I daren't be 
alone.” 

“You didn’t ask me to sleep with you yesterday, when you 
threatened to whip me,” said the little girl. 

Then for the first time the woman looked at her daughter, 
but she made no reply; the tears flowed from her eyes in silence, 
she was so much softened. 

They undressed without talking, not looking at one another. 
And for some reason the mother did not ask her daughter 
to join her in prayer to God, as had always been her custom 
before, especially when her faith was weaker than it was now. 
Perhaps she was waiting for the little girl to bow the knee of 
her own accord, but Salka had driven away her fear of God by 
eating all that newly caught fish, taken fresh from the sea, and 
she never felt a sign of it now except when she sat and listened 
to one of Lumpy Todda’s addresses. She was lying in bed 
already and looking at her mother, who was slipping off her 
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skirt and woollen petticoat. Then this forsaken of the Lord 
knelt down on the cold floor in her dirty, patched underclothes, 
in unshakable conviction that she was lying in the slush before 
the very Cross. 

It was not till the grey of dawn, which scares away the sweetest 
dreams, that a noise was heard in the kitchen and the bedroom 
door was kicked wide open. It was Steintor, calling for Sigurlina 
and demanding something to eat. 

“My dear, good Steintor,” the woman entreated him, and 
she prepared to get up, still warm with sleep. But he did not 
think words enough; without further preliminaries he hauled 
her out of bed half-naked and showed her the door into the 
kitchen. “Do you understand?” he asked. 

The little girl was awakened by the noise. “Are you knocking 
my mother about, you scoundrel?” she said. 

When Steintor discovered the little girl’s presence, his drunken 
expression, in which wildness and weariness were combined, 
was changed to foolish astonishment, which in turn was almost 
immediately transformed into eager lust; he said nothing, but 
flung himself down by her side, on top of the blanket, breathing 
heavily, and even put his dirty boots up on to the bed. The 
little girl tried to get up and run away, but he held his arm 
across her without speaking, so that she had to remain lying 
where she was. Sigurlina slipped her woollen petticoat on over 
her head and slouched out into the kitchen to And something 
to eat, while the little girl deluged him with such a flood 
of abuse that he saw he might as well abandon the assault at 
once. 

In a short time the woman returned with some broth in a 
bowl and some milk. He ordered her to take the quid of tobacco 
out of his mouth and feed him, and she prepared to obey him, 
going down on her knees by the bed, just at the spot where she 
had knelt in prayer to Jesus. He growled and cursed and took 
a lot of the food down the wrong way, for he could not lift his 
head from the pillow. 

“Are you blind?” he asked. “Can’t you hit my potato-trap?” 

A little while passed, and he had had enough. 

“How God-forsakenly ugly you are!” he said. 
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She rose utterly crushed, and to stifle her tears she pressed 
her lips together so hard that they turned white. 

“And yet I’ve your child in me,” she said, but directly she 
opened her mouth she lost control over her face and burst into 
tears. 

“What has your child to do with me? If you hadn’t got a 
child with me—which you haven’t—you’d have got a child 
with someone else, a bitch like you!” 

“You can call me what names you like, Stcintor; I suppose 
you don’t understand that at the same time you’re abusing 
your own child, which has become a part of me.” 

This was again too much for the little girl. She sprang up 
and drove her fist into his face, accompanying the blow with a 
hail of curses. But the only result was that he again noticed 
her presence and was inflamed by her in quite another way 
than that intended, so that her mother was seized with frantic 
jeaolusy and flung herself upon them, trying to tear the little 
girl out of his arms. But at the moment the woman’s fury was 
as unendurable to Steintor as her tenderness. He let go of 
Salka Valka, sprang out of the bed, seized Sigurlina’s two wrists 
and held them tight behind her back with one of his hands, 
while with the other he took a good grip of her back hair; then 
he jerked his knee into her from behind and gave her such a 
push out through the door that she fell on her nose and slid 
along the floor just inside the kitchen. Then he shut the door 
and put the catch up inside. 

He was alone in the room with that little girl, from whom 
he had had to hear so much. He turned his back to the door 
and stared at her with his wild eyes, while a string of discon¬ 
nected ejaculations, which sounded like a man talking in his 
sleep, passed his contentedly smiling lips. 

“Little seal cub. I’ve smelt your blood all the long winter. . . . 
It’s like a spring tide. . . . That's why the fire of life flames in 
my mortal bones, which I hate, till the lime in them is scattered 
like dust on the bottom of the sea. . . . Now the day of love 
has dawned in all its splendour . . .” 

A few minutes later, when a number of people whom Sigurlina 
had summoned burst open the door, the child lay unconscious 
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in the bed. But the man slipped out of the door as the others 
pushed in, and disappeared instantaneously in the cold grey 
morning twilight. Not till the little girl had come to did they 
begin to look for him, and then it was just too late. 

Such was Salka Valka’s first personal experience of love. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The surface life of the place bore the stamp of eternity; every¬ 
thing stood still. Where were signs seen of the rushing life in 
the human breast? Where were heard echoes of the throbbing 
veins? 


Jesus casts all my sins behind Him 

And I see them never more, and I see them never more. 

They are far from me now as the east is from the west, 

And I see them never more. . . . 

Two years had passed since Steintor vanished . . . 

The little town was a Canaan of God’s glory in more than 
one sense; it was one of the most prosperous places in the district, 
and everyone had something to eat. It could not be denied 
that Johann Bogesen, that honourable and eminent man, kept 
the whole town alive in bad years as in good, for which thanks 
were due to his sound financial management. But life in the 
place was not ruled by Mammon alone; men and women bowed 
the knee before the Cross of Jesus and had Him upon Whom 
to cast their cares, thank God, when they grew too heavy for 
themselves to bear. 

But looking at the surface of human existence, in its broad 
lines, it could not possibly be denied that daily life was colourless 
and almost static. There was groping and scrambling on week¬ 
days and holidays, hurrying and dallying, all with the object 
of slightly reducing the debt from the year before last and the 
year before that. Nor must the funeral be forgotten; the time 
would come for that sooner or later . . . 

Now and again men exchanged a few casual remarks about 
love, in the same way as they discussed ewes in the breeding 
season, and that practically exhausted the material they had 
time to discuss between meals. It was seldom that anything 
new and hard to understand occurred in that domain. But it 
happened now and again that an illegitimate child was bom 
in one of the houses. This was the subject of gossip for a fort¬ 
night, over the fish, both raw and cooked, round the fish-tubs, 
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on the drying-ground, and round the everlasting fish-pots 
in the kitchens, for life in Oseyri was lived in fish and consisted 
of fish, and human beings were a sort of abortion which Our 
Lord had made out of cooked fish and perhaps a handful of 
rotten potatoes and a drop of oatmeal gruel. Yes, on the whole 
it could be said that everything consisted of cooked fish, even 
the illegitimate children. 

So it was that people had talked last year of Sigurlina’s new 
baby at Marbud, and now it was long, long ago. People had 
ceased to say that there was something curious in her having 
a child that kept her awake at night with its crying. It was also 
whispered, in the days after Steintor’s disappearance, that 
she had meant to commit suicide, but that the Army women 
had watched over her day and night with Bible-reading and 
song, and by degrees it had all ended in praise of Jesus. And 
even if she had committed suicide—what of it? 

In a poor soil tops are nothing much to look at and roots 
very small. See, for example, Salka Valka. There was a time when 
she had stood on the bridge over the little stream and looked 
at the playing children, and wished she was their equal and 
could join the throng. It had been her most beautiful dream. 
But she was only a whore’s daughter, and they had thrown dirt 
at her. She had felt an all-embracing enmity against them which 
it seemed that nothing could soften—the hatred of the lowly 
for those to whose power he is subject. 

So it had been then. Now she had been at school a winter 
and a half, was considered to have a mature capacity and received 
good reports, even if she was not reputed a shining light. And 
she had long ago drained to the dregs the potion which made 
her wish to be looked upon as the other children’s equal. The 
curious thing was that, determined as she then had been to 
break every bone in their bodies and spit on them, her hatred 
had disappeared of its own accord, and she came to have no 
other feeling towards them but boredom; oh, they were so 
tedious. She herself was tall and strong, earlier developed physi¬ 
cally than the others; it was said that she had an account of her 
own at Johann Bogesen’s, and she dreamed of a partnership 
in a motor-boat and going out fishing with the men. And when 
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the big boys were cheeky to her, she gave them a swinging 
blow and down they went. 

As soon as school was over she put on trousers; she was 
happiest when she was hanging about down by the quays, 
and many an evening she was able to earn twenty-five fire, 
which were credited to her account. She did not pay the slightest 
attention to other young girls, her contemporaries; she looked 
contemptuously on their rubbishy games with stuff dolls and 
mud pies, and she regarded it as an insult if it was proposed 
that she should join in playing “mothers.’* The things which had 
most charmed her in this life were the little lambs with their 
blue noses and clumsy feet in the spring of the year before— 
she had sometimes laid her cheek against their muzzles; then 
they were driven off to the mountains. 

Most certainly she was unable to declare as unshakably as 
before that she was not a girl, for then the men asked her 
impudent questions and disarmed her; moreover, she had 
long known the organic difference between a man and a woman 
and had decided that a denial of her sex in theory would be 
useless. But despite this her ideas of sex were utterly disordered, 
enveloped in threatening fog. Now and again this fog was rent 
by fear, not least after the mental and physical phenomena 
of puberty began to force themselves on her notice. It was 
strange indeed, all that had been happening in her body in 
recent times; it was more than she could grasp! She who had 
always been so thin and stick-like—what were those lumps of 
fat which were fastening themselves to her here and there? 
She discovered to her alarm that breasts were forming on her 
as on full-grown women, and what was more, they grew from 
day to day and were as sensitive as flowers. Good heavens, 
how frightful these things were that were growing upon her! 
Only think, if anyone knew—Alii, for example! She would 
become once more an object of mockery and contempt to the 
whole town—she, who was only thirteen. 

And she had suddenly got such a fresh, healthy complexion 
that she could not help stealing a look at herself in the glass 
more often than was seemly. There were mornings when she 
was absolutely radiant, and her eyes had acquired such brilliance 
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and dearness that she thought she had become positively pretty 
and was shy of going to school. And if she met men on die way, 
she looked down and hurried past. Indeed, she even had the 
idea of washing her hair with soft soap and several basins of 
water, and it grew so thick behind and became curly, and the 
curls shone. And she had begun to blush at various remarks 
she heard down at the fish-cleaning place, even if they had 
nothing to do with her and were not addressed to her. Good 
heavens, if anyone noticed it! And it was not long before the 
boys at school found a nickname for her and called her the little 
woman with the big breasts—wretched little lice whom she 
could hide in her closed hand! She let them know now and 
again that there were certain things they would find it hard to 
do unaided. 

A year had passed now since Arnaldur had left school and 
been confirmed. And he had at once become a person of impor¬ 
tance—a sort of clerk at Johann Bogesen’s, to help his grand¬ 
father, who had begun to age. The little girl never had any 
errand to Kof, and he no longer visited Marbud, but wore 
a blue suit like the merchant’s son, with a white collar on Sun¬ 
days. Now and again she caught a glimpse of him in the shop, 
pale and thin, with dark brows and serious eyes. A suspicion 
of down had begun to sprout on his cheeks. He was said to be 
silent and moody, and she did not think there was anything 
so fascinating as silent and moody young men who cherished 
secret sorrows. No other young man had so narrow and delicate 
a chin as he. She was ashamed that her mouth was so wide 
and her jaws so square. He never smiled, but now and then 
she saw him speak, and then she saw how long and fine and white 
his teeth were. All smart young men were like that. 

He had the reputation of not associating with his contempor¬ 
aries, and keeping to the intellectuals of the place, even the doctor. 
She thought that the funniest thing of all, for the doctor was 
generally unpopular in Oseyri; people said he was mad, but 
nevertheless they believed him to be an eminent master of the 1 
art of healing, because he bowed like a conjuror and contracted 
his eyes till they were narrow slits. 

When she had to go to the shop of an evening and saw Arnaldur 
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reaching up to the shelves or parcelling out cloth with a yard 
measure, she suddenly stood still without knowing what she 
was doing, waiting for him to notice her properly, if only for a 
moment. But he seemed to have forgotten that he had once 
confided to her, and her alone, all that strange story of the 
woman who had disappeared behind the blue mountains; and 
she went home with a troubled heart and weary of everything 
and everybody, for there was no one who understood her, no 
one. 

Once, in midwinter, the merchant Johann Bogesen returned 
from a trip abroad in a black fur coat and ottcrskin cap. He 
had gone away with his wife early in the winter, but Fru Bogesen 
had stayed behind in Denmark, and in her place the merchant 
brought his daughter Gusta, who had been in Copenhagen 
nearly three years finishing her education. No one really knew 
why her father had suddenly broken off the finishing process 
in Copenhagen. 

But the news that Gusta was home again spread like fire 
in last year’s grass; it was all over the town in half an hour, 
nor was it any ordinary Gusta who was now on view. People 
had really quite forgotten that the merchant had a daughter 
old enough to marry, for she had not been much more than a 
little girl when she left home two and a half years before. And 
now of a sudden a kind of superior being had appeared on the 
damp, cold, foggy shore at the foot of the Axlartind, to relieve 
the monotony of the landscape. 

All agreed that it would be casting pearls before swine if what 
was said was true—that she was to marry the manager Stephen- 
sen’s eldest son, who was always just as dead drunk as his father, 
boasted that he could turn Johann Bogesen his very self round 
his finger, and mocked at God on Sundays so that all could 
hear. 

Salka Valka greedily absorbed all information about the new 
girl; she was like a wine that troubles the spirit. People said 
that when she came ashore she had such smart shoes on that 
she could not possibly have put a foot to the ground, and the 
manager had to carry her. She had called on God's mercy. 
She had learnt all the refinement that could be learnt out in 
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the world: how could the good merchant think that she could 
be happy at Oseyri? But then there were one or two who heard 
that it was certainly for no pleasant reasons she had returned— 
the old man had not always been quite sure into what pockets 
all the money sent to her from the business here was going. 
Those fashionable misses who went abroad to be finished, as 
it was called, were not always models of rectitude. Of course 
it could not be denied that she was quite bewitchingly pretty to 
look at. But how could it be otherwise where money flowed 
so abundantly? 

But then a woman came along who had seen her with her 
own eyes when she ascended on to the quay. 

“I must say that I crossed myself, both in front and behind,” 
she said. “I said to myself: If that’s the merchant’s little Gusta, 
who left here so round and rosy-cheeked and childish hardly 
three years ago, the rich can keep their Copenhagen for all I 
care. I’ve never seen a woman not yet twenty looking like that, 
and I hope God will spare me from doing so in future. I must 
confess that I said to myself: That poor creature there, that 
pale, hollow-cheeked bag of bones, slouching and staggering, 
like a drunken old woman—can I believe that picture of misery 
is Johann Bogesen’s Gusta?” 

About five o’clock the next afternoon Salka Valka was sent 
to the shop to buy some things. When she had got down to the 
square, she saw two young girls coming; they were making 
for the door of the shop. One of them she recognized immediately; 
it was Bibba, Sveinn Palsson’s daughter, one of the few well- 
bred girls and good matches in the place, radiant in her hot¬ 
house elegance, in a winter coat with a fur collar made to measure 
for her abroad. The strange girl who had her arm through Bibba’s 
was tall and thin, but had strong legs and sturdy calves; she 
was flat-nosed and white-faced, with full red lips, shining white 
teeth, and eyes that shone in the pale face splendid and self- 
confident, full of foreign experience; and yet they suggested 
rather a tired echo than an eager call. Her manner of walking 
was in the most perfect harmony with those young, pleasant, 
experienced eyes—careless, one might say slack, indeed almost 
weary, as if she had lost in some game and had decided that 
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things were really not worth the effort to acquire them; but it 
was fascinating, like the beat of an irregular poem. She was 
telling her Oseyri-bom friend some story and laughing with the 
whole of her body; it was like the play of the wind in the sedge. 
First she leant back, giving her neck a jerk, but the next second 
she swung forward again with the whole upper part of her 
body and gave way to the knee-joints, while the saddler’s Bibba 
stared at her full of admiration, curiosity and bashfulness, 
for she had never heard anything like it. 

Salka Valka would have given much to know what she was 
talking about as she walked. Her personality was like a separate 
world, as strange as the scent of the place-names in geography, 
while other people were like a strip of the beach and the sour 
drizzle. But the little girl would have given yet more to own 
a coat like that which the strange girl had on—a coat of light 
brown fur, as soft as silk. She had on a beret, which fitted close 
round her head and concealed one ear. Her stockings were 
salmon-coloured, and on her feet she had thick brown shoes 
with low heels. Salka Valka was wearing a pair of old boy’s 
boots which a woman neighbour had presented to the girl 
because her son had grown out of them. One boot had a rent 
in the toe, and she had stuffed in a wisp of hay. 

She went into the shop almost simultaneously with the two 
girls. Up at the desk, the rough-book’s throne, stood Alii with 
his elbow on the lid and his fingers buried in his thick dark 
hair, reading a book. Confronted with two such exacting cus¬ 
tomers, he lost his presence of mind and his powers of speech 
and went blood-red in the face. 

“Is it really you, Amaldur?” the girl asked. “No, I can hardly 
believe my own eyes. Heavens, how the child has grown! How 
are you?” and she drew a long snow-white hand out of her coat 
pocket and waved to him across the counter, smiling. He grew 
still more embarrassed at this greeting, and quite lost his com¬ 
posure. 

“How do you do, Agusta?” he managed to say. “And welcome 
home.” 

“Everyone says you’ve become a regular book-worm—is 
that true?” 
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“No more than I always have been,” he said, and gasped 
for breath. 

“You ought to go abroad,” she said; “you ought to go to 
the Commercial School in Copenhagen. All capable young 
men with talent ought to go abroad. I know a lot of young 
men who go to the Commercial School in Copenhagen. A young 
man can never get any style here at home, not even those who 
go south. Just let my old Dad put up the money for you; he 
makes quite enough money out of his old tubs here, anyhow. 
And then in time you could become manager to Angantyr— 
and me,” she added, smiling into his face with her snow-white 
teeth and her happy eyes, so full of knowledge and sophistication. 
She talked slowly and with conviction, as if she had thought 
out his future in every detail. And beneath her laughter and 
gaiety lay the magic of foreign good-breeding of which the 
newspaper serials tell us. 

The young man kept his deep, serious eyes fixed on her 
face, and the blush slowly left his cheeks, until they were as 
white as a sheet. 

“I’m frightfully keen to get away, if it was only to the south,” 
he whispered. 

“Go abroad, go abroad, you must go abroad.” She stood 
fast, conscious of her influence. “People don’t understand 
at all when they haven’t been abroad themselves. ... I, for 
example, I’ve been right to Berlin. ... I say, Bibba, don’t 
you think he’s got nice hair? I’ll tell you something. Alii dear; 
you have really got uncommonly nice hair, but it’d be prettier 
still if you had it cut. But how fearfully altered the child is—he 
was only a toddler when I went abroad! Oh Lord, in a few years 
we’ll have got wrinkles, and we’U only regret not having got 
enough out of life. Don’t you think it must be awful? What 
cigarettes do we keep here?” 

He stared at her face, as helpless as a ninny; his eyes were 
fixed like those in a frozen haddock, and it looked as if he were 
going to faint. But at last he came to himself and mumbled 
absently: 

“Hippopotamus.” 

“Goodness gracious—isn’t that the awful muck we used to steal 
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for a smoke in the old days? Haven't we progressed any farther 
than that since I went abroad? When does my old Dad mean 
to teach them to smoke decent cigarettes here?” 

“There’s no sense in keeping anything better. These are 
sold out at once,” the young man replied—in the spirit of his 
grandfather, who was of the opinion that it was not much use 
smoking good cigarettes if one could not pay for one’s own 
funeral afterwards. 

“Hm! the way of doing business at Oseyri on the Axlarfjord 
has always been too much for my comprehension,” said the 
girl. “What sweets have we got?” 

“Sugar-plums,”' said the young man, at which the girl could 
not help laughing out loud. Nevertheless she ordered him to 
show them the goods; but his nerves were so out of order that 
he upset the most incredible things before he brought to light 
what she had asked him for. At last he placed three tall tins 
on the counter before them and took off the lids. 

“Won’t you have some, Bibba? Take as many as you like,” 
said the young lady, who did not herself feel inclined for such 
primitive enjoyment. 

But then her eye fell on a long, lanky girl in man’s trousers 
over by the door. She was staring with such a greedy and un¬ 
ashamed absorption at the young lady, the sugar-plums and 
Alii that it seemed as if she wanted to devour all three with 
her eyes. 

“Do we know each other?” the merchant’s daughter asked in 
a friendly tone. 

“No,” replied Salka Valka in her deep, throaty voice. 

“Well, my dear, that doesn’t matter a hoot. I can only see 
that you’re terrifically modem. People go about dressed like 
that at the watering-places in Germany and America; all the 
ladies in trousers, it’s considered the smartest thing. Won’t 
you have some sugar-plums? Take as many as you like!” 

Of course the little girl did not need to be asked twice, but 
took a handful of the bright red dainties out of the tin and began 
crunching them. 

The merchant’s daughter winked at her friend to call her 
full attention to the ridiculous creature, and they allowed them- 
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selves a good laugh at her expense. But Amaldur went on staring 
at the merchant’s daughter as if under a spell, and did not think 
of greeting Salka Valka or even showing that he knew her. 

“Look here. Alii, my dear,” said the young lady, leaning 
over the counter. “We must cut our coats here to suit our cloth, 
as Daddy says; just take six packets and do them up for me—you 
know. Of course we’ve plenty of cigarettes fit for Christians 
at home, but the old Dad mustn’t know that I smoke more 
than just a very little. He thinks he’s going to reform me, poor 
old silly, and I daren’t deprive him of that pleasure. But I know 
you understand this is just a private matter of my own. You 
make a note of it, and I’ll pay you as soon as ever I can, you 
understand. So I’ve got back to the beastly old hole again, 
where the only amusement is smoking Hippopotamus at night 
on the sly.” 

The young man blushed again, as if she had initiated him 
into some fascinating secret; he handed her the goods at once 
and she stuffed them into her pockets. Then she was ready to go. 

“Good-bye, Alii, my boy, and remember to get your hair 
cut before we meet again. I say, don’t you ever come to our 
house? I can lend you whole stacks of detective stories. Of course 
you read Danish? If you don’t I shall positively take you and 
teach it you. Look here, I must have a quiet talk with you some 
time soon. I’ll let you know when and where. No, better wash 
that out. But you can easily come any time you like. I’ll teach 
you anything you like. And don’t say anything about the Hippo¬ 
potamus—that’s a secret between you and me, isn’t it?” 

And she waved her hand to him, full of knowledge and sophis¬ 
tication, as she put her arm through her friend’s and moved 
towards the door. 

They had gone. Amaldur stood as though thunderstruck, 
staring towards the door they had shut behind them. 

“Five pounds of oatmeal and half a pound of sugar,” said 
Salka Valka quickly. 

Then he seemed to discover for the first time that the little 
girl was there; he looked at her and said: 

“Good evening.” 

She ignored the greeting, but repeated her order, and he 
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took a paper bag and set about weighing the oatmeal, as silent 
and absent as a sleep-walker. 

“Oh,” he said, when he had folded up the top of the bag, 
“I’ve made a mistake, that’s five pounds too much.” He put the 
bag on the scales again and poured five pounds out of it. The 
little girl followed him with hostile looks and went on greedily 
crunching the sugar-plums, while different expressions came 
and went on her face. Then she took the bags containing what 
she had ordered, tossed her head and stalked towards the door. 
But she turned on the threshold and flung these words at him: 

“My goodness, what an important person you’ve become— 
behaving as if you don’t even see one!” 

“Didn’t you get what you asked for?” 

“But you mustn’t think I wanted to talk to you.” 

“Well then, that’s all right,” he said curtly. 

“Everyone says you’re always hanging on to rich people’s 
coat-tails,” she went on. “I only want to tell you that you’re 
not a scrap better than the rest of us. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

“And I only just want to tell you that the rich people can 
keep their Copenhagen for themselves for all 1 care. That bag 
of bones! That picture of misery! She looks just like a drunken 
old woman.” 

She splashed her way home through the snow-slush to Marbud 
feeling quite dizzy; blackness and flames in turn came and went 
before her eyes. “Alii, Alii!” she thought, when at last she was 
at home, and pressed her hand against her breast. 

If he knew, if he only knew- 
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The darkness of night makes us all equal. 

There, by the selfsame beach, the merchant’s daughter lay 
undressed in the dark; no one saw her, no one praised her; 
her coat hung in a wardrobe; she had only one body like poor 
girls and must die like them when her time came. And that one 
single unclothed body of hers was not a scrap better than Salka 
Valka’s body, either in the dark or in death. Gathered in the 
hand, all five fingers are just as long. 

Salka Valka ran a trembling hand over her body. God had 
given all girls a white skin, woven with His own fingers. Then 
why could they not all have fur coats too to walk in by day? 
Why did not each receive her fixed ration of sugar-plums? 
Why had they not all been in Copenhagen? And why did not 
everyone know Danish? 

In the midst of her comprehension of the world’s enmity 
and Nature’s cruelty, which had leagued themselves, as she 
felt, against all living creatures, the little girl heard crying some¬ 
where in the dark. This shrill weeping, full of unexpressed 
despair and suffering, mingled in her breast with the roar of 
the sea, the splash of the rain and a feeling of her own insignifi¬ 
cance. It was Sigurlinni, her little brother, who had been baptized 
the day before in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, according to prescribed usage—he had 
presented himself to get what was his due in this miserable 
world, in which God lays such heavy burdens on the individual. 
That voice, full of elemental strength, had seldom stabbed her 
as it did that night along with the other arrows which sped 
against her breast. 

Ah, Love’s soft tear. 

Let it not dry ... 

So ran a song the sailors used to sing, and all the better the 
more days they had spent in uninterrupted drinking and de¬ 
bauchery. She remembered having heard Steintor singing it 
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in tears one evening in old days, and shouting abuse at her 
mother and muttering filthy obscenities between the lines. 
To-night, as she lay listening to the baby’s crying, with that 
recollection as background, she was seized with a gnawing 
sorrow. 

Nights of despair were followed by the dismal routine of the 
day. There was school with its tedious grind and wearisome 
games—“here we come gathering nuts in May,” or another 
boring game which the teacher had learnt in Denmark. And 
when she hung about down by the fish-sheds of an evening, 
she heard local news—entertaining news, it must be admitted. 
Some of it was said to come from one of Johann Bogesen’s 
maids. 

It was declared, among other things, that the merchant’s 
smart daughter, who had returned home after all that “finishing” 
in Copenhagen, was so “finished” that she could not be content 
to eat and drink at meal-times like ordinary people, but rang 
for roast meat at three o’clock in the morning. This was doubtless 
the highest degree of culture one could acquire abroad, unless, 
perhaps, it was still more cultured to employ small boys in order 
to fill oneself with brandy at night. It was one of the little beasts 
from the place; she pretended she was teaching him Danish, 
but it was quite certain she was using him to procure her spirits. 
Some evenings ago, the maid said, she was quite certain that 
she had not heard him go; so she sat down to watch in the 
passage outside the door of Froken Bogesen’s room, and it grew 
very late, and suddenly the door was opened and the young 
lady came out in an embroidered silk night-gown and reeled 
down the passage like a pole-axed calf, from one side to the other. 
She had come out to cool her forehead in the bathroom. And 
the maid said she could swear that she looked into the girl’s 
room through the half-open door, and there stood one of the 
young man’s boots in the middle of the floor. 

“And who is the boy who has got into this trouble?” asked 
one of the women from the Army. “The young man at Kof, 
well, well—it was only to be expected that that tapeworm would 
make himself heard of; the kid was only confirmed just the 
other day. Yes, it’s as I’ve always said, the beastliness that goes 
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on among the rich is like the bottom of the sea; if one knew 
all that is hidden in its depths no one would dip his little finger 
in it.” 

The night after Salka Valka dreamed of royal palaces, like 
those in the story-books. She saw them against a background 
of flame. The love in her breast burned no longer like a cheap, 
happy tallow candle in a poor house; her heart had become 
a hall of romance, in which a fire burned. Monstrous faces 
with menacing tusks were carved on the capitals of the pillars; 
they smiled like walruses and began to come to life and talk 
in die light from the fire. But suddenly the fire caught the bases 
of the pillars and climbed up them, right up to the roof, and 
danger was imminent. She sprang up in bed, terrified and 
dripping with sweat. 

On an evening, when work stopped, Salka Valka very often 
caught a glimpse of Herborg from Kof. She used to come from 
the shop, sometimes with a number of belongings, for she 
was an enterprising person and found a use for all kinds of 
things. She occupied herself, for example, in baking bread 
and cakes, which she sold on the usual system of debiting and 
crediting the two accounts. She was known for her energy, 
and was, moreover, a woman of heroic proportions, very tall 
and with a very fine figure, conspicuous teeth and an aquiline 
nose. As far as could be gathered she thought none of her 
local suitors good enough and refused all offers of marriage. 
She did her duty faithfully to her father and her nephew. She 
regarded this as sacred and thought it was right that she should 
sacrifice herself, since she had no means and certainly no other 
relations, and so was prevented from visiting larger places 
where there was a wider choice of suitors. Moreover, it was 
doubtful whether she would have been considered a tempting 
match outside her own district. Thanks to her pride, it became 
her lot to live in a single state and keep her neighbours’ respect. 

She had retained a natural aversion to all gossip and was 
never the subject of local chatter; on the contrary, she was 
regarded as unequalled among women in cleanliness, prudence, 
honesty, and enterprise. All the finer needlework in the place 
was carried out under her supervision—embroidery, crochet- 
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work, special knitting and tailoring. She was one of the founders 
of the women’s institute and its president as a matter of course, 
because she was on good terms with the merchant’s family. 
This was the only house in the place which she frequented, 
she and the merchant’s wife were said to be friends; and of 
course it would not have been possible to keep up a women’s 
institute in Oseyri without support from that quarter—from 
where else should contributions come? 

She was crossing the square diagonally one evening on her 
way home, a fine figure to look at in her attractive Iceland dress, 
which she always wore out of doors, and holding the shawl 
gathered round her shoulders with queenly dignity. Suddenly 
Salka Valka stepped in front of her and greeted her, making 
a little grimace as she did so. 

“Good evening, Salvor, my dear,” the perfect woman replied. 
“It’s a long time since you looked in on us; indeed, I don’t 
think you’ve been at our house since the day Arnaldur was 
confirmed. How are you poor things?” 

“We’re not poor things,” the little girl replied. 

“You’re always so spry, Salvor, and I only hope you’ll con¬ 
tinue to be so, my dear; no one else’ll keep one afloat if one 
doesn’t oneself. Everyone who keeps his head up makes something 
of life. Taken all round, it makes more difference how one bears 
oneself than who one really is. But I only asked, because I’ve 
heard your mother’s little boy is so seedy—someone told me 
you’d had to send for the rector.” 

“Yes, he was christened yesterday,” answered the little girl, 
“but I don’t think it’s made him much better. Since he got 
that bad chill last autumn he’s gone on spitting up stuff. He 
yells all night.” 

“And you always go about in man’s trousers, you, almost 
a grown-up woman. What’s the object of such unseemly be¬ 
haviour? Young girls must behave nicely, or their reputation 
suffers.” 

“I’m not a young girl at all—and never mean to be one. I 
don’t care what people say.” 

“Well, I’ve never heard anything like it. I really think there 
must be something wrong with you—almost a grown-up girl! 
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Well, I haven’t time to stand about here. Good-bye, my dear. 
Good luck to you. You’re so absurd.” 

“Good-bye,” said the little girl and looked after Herborg 
as she hurried on, erect and imposing. Then she began to run 
and overtook her. 

“I’m coming home with you,” she said. 

“Yes, do, my dear. I’ll have the kettle boiling in no time.” 

They went together in silence up the winding path to Kof, 
as Herborg’s house was called. It was a small house with turf 
walls, a tarred corrugated iron roof and a red gable which faced 
inwards towards the slope, as if the house was always engaged 
in confidential talk with the mountain behind; and in the gable 
there was a four-paned window with a white frame. But at 
the back of the house, on the town side, was a little kitchen 
garden, the best-kept kitchen garden in the whole place. A 
tiny little wooden gate on hinges led into it, and from the gate 
a narrow tiled path ran up through the garden along the side 
of the house to the yard. It was so well-cared for and exquisitely 
neat. On the other side of the kitchen garden ran a little stream, 
babbling day and night; it came from the mountain above 
and was bound for the shore. 

The furnishing of the house was not very different from 
that of the other cottages, only it was cleaner. Along one of 
the walls ran a passage with two doors, one of which led into 
the living-room, the other into the kitchen. Until recently 
there had been only two beds in the living-room, now, since 
Arnaldur’s confirmation, there were three. In front of the window 
was a table which between meal-times was covered with an 
embroidered cloth. A pretty china dog stood in the middle of 
it. In one of the comers was the perfect woman’s chest of drawers, 
with a number of little framed photographs arranged on it. 

On the walls hung pictures of Hallgrimur Pjetursson, Jon 
Sigurdsson, Oscar II, King of Sweden, and Queen Victoria 
of England in a smart cloak. On the bookshelf stood sagas, 
biographies of judges, the periodical The Watchman , a hymn- 
book, a number of serial novels, and pretty mission books with 
pictures. These had been bought out of pure charity from a 
ravenously hungry, soaked to the skin Seventh Day Adventist, 
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who had come to the place splashed with mud from head to 
foot and with his clothes tom to rags on barbed-wire fences. 

As soon as Herborg was in the house, she took off her shawl, 
folded it neatly and laid it in a drawer of the wardrobe. Then 
she took off her Iceland dress and put it away by a curtain, 
put on a pretty morning dress, asked Salka to go to the kitchen 
with her and bade her sit down on the kitchen bench. 

“Now I’ll warm up some coffee for us,” she said, with the 
pleasant expression people assume when they offer coffee. 

But the little girl sat there like a lump of wood, without an 
idea in her head, and regretted having forced her way into 
Herborg’s house. She imagined that Herborg was vondering 
what the reason could be; but of course there was no reason. 

“Yes, yes,” Herborg said at last, just to say something. “I 
must say I think your ideas are rather unnatural, my dear— 
you’re a properly made girl, and yet you don’t want to be one.” 

“Do you think it’s fun to be a woman?” the litde girl asked. 

The wise virgin burst out laughing at the question, but only 
for a moment; then she became serious again and busied herself 
with the kettle and the fire. 

“One can’t ask questions like that, my dear child,” she said 
a moment later. “We must submit to God and Providence 
in all these things.” 

“Mother believes, too, that there is a God Who makes us, 
just as the Bible story says. And it may have happened like 
that long ago and in quite different countries from this. But that 
isn’t true of me. I’m just an ordinary illegitimate child bom 
somewhere up north.” 

“God makes one human being just as much as another, my 
dear. I thought you’d learnt that at school at least.” 

“Look at my little brother Sigurlinni, for example. I know 
quite well that it wasn’t God Who made him, and there’s nothing 
about that in the books we read at school. We leam at school 
that God made Adam; I can’t say anything about that, I don’t 
know anything about it; it’s sure to be right because it’s in 
print—that is, if everything that’s in print is true. Of course 
a lot happened in olden times that we know nothing about, 
especially in other countries. But I know exactly how little 
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Sigurlinni was made. It was like this. Steintor, that dirty black¬ 
guard, who couldn’t leave in peace anything he thought was a 
woman, simply came into my mother’s bed. And when I drove 
him away, my mother simply went into his bed. Do you call 
that sort of thing Providence?” 

“You can’t judge the whole world by your mother, who is 
rather unsteady on slippery ice, God and everyone else knows 
that—though I don’t want to say anything unkind of her. Heaven 
knows I don’t, I’ve nothing but goodwill towards her. We 
ought to be full of love and forbearance towards those who go 
astray, and I for my part did all I could to get the women’s 
institute to send her that present last autumn, those child’s 
clothes and so on. I don’t want to take any kind of credit for 
it, but the things were brand-new out of the shop—even if they 
may not have been much use in such a wretched hovel as the 
old people at Marbud live in, where neither wind nor rain 
can be kept out. Yes, all alike are under God's guidance, both 
rich and poor, and not least those who go astray; God sends 
the breath of life into their children like other people’s.” 

But the little girl let these arguments go in at one ear and 
out at the other, and continued to follow her own train of thought. 

“It’s not enough that he cries all day in his bag on the kitchen 
floor where she puts him—we can get a bit of warmth most 
easily in the kitchen; no, sometimes he starts directly after 
bed-time and yells till it’s broad daylight. Though when I say 
yells, it isn’t quite the word; sometimes it’s more a kind of 
whining, more like a lovesick cat than anything else. And mother 
sits and tries to quiet him the whole blessed night long; she 
rocks him and croons to him and hushes him, and a precious 
lot of good it does. One knows it isn’t just naughtiness that 
makes him cry, poor little thing; it’s some illness; I’ve heard 
it called scrofula. 

“And then we’ve had no milk for three months this winter; 
the cow calved at Christmas; and of course we couldn’t buy 
any milk. I’ve a little to my credit at the shop, but they won’t 
let me have anything; and my mother has nothing to her credit, 
she couldn’t even buy herself a handkerchief to save her life. 
And every penny the old people can scrape together or get 
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from the shop goes to their son and daughter; they’re both 
married and have each a houseful of children at the different 
places they live at. They’ve had illness too; I’m told they’ve 
lost a lot of children from scrofula. It may be quite true that 
God helps Adam and Abraham and Noah and other people in 
foreign countries—but that’s how things are here, anyway.” 

“Well, I really don’t want to say any tiling against your mother, 
poor thing,” said the woman, “but really she should rather . . . 
Life isn’t a toy; it is subject to a Judge, Who deals out to everyone 
according to his deserts. Your mother’s only paying off an old 
reckoning. What people call pleasure isn’t to be had for nothing 
in this world. Remember that well, my dear, when the time comes 
for you to live your life in earnest. God doesn’t let people mock 
Him.” 

“Very likely,” Salka Valka said. “I’m so young. I know 
so little. But I do know one thing, as you’re talking about me, 
and that’s just this: that God has no reason for being angry 
with me, even if He is, for I’ve never got any pleasure from 
Him for which He must revenge Himself on me. 1 can’t get 
my money at the shop, and they say I mayn’t buy anything 
at all, at least till I’ve been confirmed. But what right have they 
to stop me? I’d like so much to buy my own clothes with my 
own money which I’ve earned myself by my work. I’m damned 
if I want to go tramping about in the old rags the merchant’s 
family gave me—people know them at once and point at me. 
And those whom I think of and care for, perhaps, they won’t 
look at me; but I’m glad to say I don’t think about anyone 
or care for anyone. I’ve just as much right to wear decent clothes 
as certain people here who wear fine clothes. They’re disgusting 
people, all those who think themselves better than others. I 
despise them like dogs. I spit on the whole crowd who think 
themselves better than me!” 

“God help you, child!” said Herborg, dismayed at the little 
girl’s heat. “I didn’t think any child could have such ugly 
thoughts. I always thought you were a sensible girl, Salka dear; 
you learnt so unusually quickly in the days when our Alii used 
to teach you. And it was only the day before yesterday that I 
heard the schoolmaster himself say you were so advanced for 

E 
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your age. And then you dish up miserable rubbish like this, 
without a grain of common sense in it, and talk in this unchristian 
way.” 

“I don’t care,” said the little girl stubbornly. “Very likely 
I’m a fool, as everyone thought when we came here. But I 
only know that those who swank about their cleverness, but 
let rich people make use of them for all sorts of dirty games, are 
no better than the rest.” 

“What do you mean, child? What in Heaven’s name are you 
talking about?” 

“Nothing. I’m only talking to myself. I know nobody under¬ 
stands me; nobody at all. But that doesn’t matter. And I’m 
nobody; only a whore’s daughter, as the children used to shout 
after me when I was little. I only wish them joy of it, those 
who really have a good time. I’ll go now. Excuse my having 
come home with you. I really don’t know what I’m fooling rour d 
like this for.” 

But perhaps she had not absolutely decided to go at once. 
The water in the kettle was just boiling, and she let herself be 
persuaded and pacified by Herborg. The woman fetched her 
photograph album and laid it in Salka's lap, to divert her thoughts 
from the unpleasant subject of their conversation, and the little 
girl began to turn over the pages. Herborg had no doubt that 
something or other was tormenting her, so she began to tell 
her all kinds of things about the people in the photographs; 
the little girl looked at them and listened as if in a trance. She 
did not come to herself till Herborg pointed to a photograph 
of a woman, which took up a whole page in the album, and told 
her it was Solveig, Alli’s dead mother. 

It was a head-and-shoulders photograph of an attractive 
young woman in Danish dress. Her eyes were deep and Kind, 
but there lay concealed in them much seriousness, suffering 
indeed, mysterious and with a magic quality; and Salka Valka 
had a feeling that she had known her long ago. The features 
in this woman’s face were much softer and more subdued than 
her sister’s, but there could be no mistake as to the relationship. 
To think that this pleasant photograph of the woman with the 
deep eyes, with their expression of gentle sadness, was a portrait 
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of Ainaldur’s mother, the woman who went away beyond the 
blue mountains and never returned! 

The girl raised her head with a jerk and asked: 

“Is it quite certain that she’s dead?” 

Herborg looked at her searchingly and asked coolly: 

“What makes you ask such a question?” 

“Oh,” said the little girl, trying to extricate herself, “I thought 
perhaps she’d only gone away.” 

“Who put that crazy idea into your head?” asked Herborg, 
rather sharply this time. She drew herself up, walked away 
a few paces, turned to Salvor with her hands on her hips and 
stared at her with the look of a cross-examiner. 

“No one,” the little girl said, and turned red. “It’s only 
nonsense. I only felt the photograph was so alive.” 

“Pm sure it’s Amaldur who has filled you with his balderdash, 
though I’ve told him often enough never to let anyone hear any 
talk of the kind outside this house. He’s always had some kind 
of a fixed idea about his mother, even if one notices it less now 
that he’s older. He was only a child when she died, and it was 
kept from him. When did you last hear him romancing about it?” 

“I don’t talk to him. He doesn’t know me any more. And I 
don’t know him either.” 

Nothing more could be got out of her. Then she pointed 
to a photograph of a man on the opposite page, and asked: 

“Who is that man?” 

Herborg came back to her and bent over the album. 

“That’s Bjorn, Amaldur’s father,” she said, and stood looking 
at the photograph for a moment or two. Then she added, “He’s 
married again. Look, the water’s boiling now.” 

She went to the kitchen range and began to pour out the 
coffee, and the fragrant vapour from the pot titillated her nostrils, 
while the little girl stared rapt at the intellectual man's face, 
a real city type, with its keen expressive eyes shining with life 
and rude strength. So it was from him that his son got the long, 
narrow lower part of his face and his well-shaped mouth. He 
wore a striped stand-and-fall collar and a flower in his button¬ 
hole. 

“What is he?” asked Salka. 
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Herborg stopped in the act of pouring out coffee, went over 
to the child again, pointed at the man’s face with a strong, white 
finger and said: 

“Don’t you think he’s got beautiful eyes? And his mouth? 
Look at the lines round his mouth, how keen they are! But 
there is one thing about him which of course the photograph 
can’t show—he has a quite unusually charming voice. You asked 
what he was. He’s been everything possible. Look at the dimple 
on his chin. That was a thing some people couldn’t resist, I can 
tell you.” 

“Dimple?” the little girl asked in bewilderment. 

“Oh, what possesses me?” said Herborg, and went back to 
attend to the coffee. “I think I must be crazy. I ought to be 
ashamed of myself.” 

“I won’t tell anybody,” said the little girl in her innocent 
simplicity. 

“Tell what?” the woman retorted in anger. “What nonsense 
are you talking?” 

And without another word she tore the album away from 
Salka, as if she were furious with her, took it into the living- 
room and locked it up in the chest of drawers. 

It had grown dark. A little wall lamp was burning in the 
kitchen, but no light had been kindled in the living-room. 
They now discovered that Amaldur was sitting there; he had 
come home without their hearing him, and had possibly heard 
most of their conversation. 

“What do you mean by eavesdropping in the dark, child? 
Can’t you make yourself heard when you come home, instead 
of creeping about the house like a ghost?” 

“I’m going,” Salka Valka called from the kitchen. “Good¬ 
bye.” 

“What’s the matter now? I think you must both of you be 
cracked! Here have I been making coffee for you, Salvor, and 
I’ll remember it against you if you give me trouble and then run 
away! And you, Amaldur, suppose you come out into the kitchen 
and talk to Salka, instead of going about behaving like an oddity. 
Why, people have begun*to complain that you won’t know them 
and won’t speak to them! And I’ve always thought you got on 
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so well together. Drink your coffee together now, you two little 
monkeys.** 

Amaldur came into the kitchen, pale and serious; the little 
girl was almost afraid to meet his eyes. He had on a collar and 
tie, too—and had had his hair cut. 

The girl did not answer his greeting, but changed her position 
so that her back was turned to him. His aunt went on talking. 

“But what a turnip’s head you look, child! Like a corpse 
risen from the grave. Where were you taking the air yesterday 
evening, till quite late at night? You won’t go a yard from this 
house this evening, you may as well know that at once !** 

“Oh, drop it!” he answered impatiently; his voice was in¬ 
distinct, showing that he had reached the time for it to break. 
“Let me alone 1” 

“Well, you seem to be grown-up enough to answer back, 
anyhow. Come, behave like a good lad and talk to little Salka. 
She’s unhappy; everyone is unkind to her and she has no friends. 
It was horrid of you to stop being friendly with her.” 

“If I heard right, you’ve made it your business to tell her 
what you think she ought to know, about both me and other 
people. Besides, she certainly cares precious little whether I 
talk to her or not. If I heard right, you said to me down at the 
shop the other day, Salka, that I mustn’t think you would ever 
speak to me again—though I don’t know what I’ve done to 
you. I don’t remember ever being anything but polite to you.” 

“I don’t want to talk to you,” said the little girl, coffee-cup 
in hand, and half turned to the wall. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked Herborg, with a surprised 
laugh. “Surely you haven’t gone and fallen in love with one 
another?” 

“No, Heaven knows we haven’t done that,” said the little 
girl. “Not we two! That’d be the last thing we’d do!” 

“I’m glad of that, believe me,” he said te'asingly. “For, if 
you want to know the truth. I’ve never thought of getting sweet 
on you, at any rate as long as you wear trousers, you silly little 
noodle. If you’d put on a skirt, perhaps we might begin to talk 
about it.” 

“Yes,” replied the little girl, “and especially if I wore a fur 
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coat too, and had to have brandy brought me in the middle of 
the night, like a beast being watered.” 

At this answer he went violently red, lost all control of his 
facial muscles and suddenly became ugly to look at. 

“Now I understand why you came here this evening, you 
confounded little witch,” he said. “You came here to abuse 
me behind my back, to tell lies and gossip about me to my own 
family. One couldn’t expect the apple to fall far from the trunk, 
when there’s a stump like your mother. And the whole place 
knows what happened between you and your mother’s sweet¬ 
heart, when you were still only a dirty little kid.” 

“Gome, Arnaldur, you ought to be ashamed of yourself,” his 
aunt interrupted. “You deserve a thrashing, that you do.” 

Faced with Amaldur’s accusation, the little girl ducked as 
if hit with a stick, and next moment was shaken from head to 
foot with such violent sobbing that she dropped her cup and the 
coffee ran down one of her trouser legs. She sprang up, but 
stood still in the middle of the floor with her eyes full of tears, 
and every feature in her face quivered with rage and shame. 
People exist only minute for minute, as a definite impression 
in the seer’s mind, and at the moment Salka Valka felt she had 
never seen such a horrible devil in human shape as Arnaldur 
Bjornsson; his monstrosity far exceeded anything that words 
could express. How terribly mistaken she had been in the boy, 
right up to that moment! 

“I know my mother has a difficult time. And that she has no 
money and can’t buy a rag of clothing to put on her body . . .” 

She would have liked to say more, but her weeping was too 
violent; it choked her, and she could not utter another word. 
And before Herborg could reach and calm her, she was outside 
the door. 

“Salka!” Herborg called after her, but she was already through 
the outer door and in the yard. 

“Salka Valka!” called Herborg, running after her round the 
comer of the house. But the little girl slammed the gate behind 
her, ran down the slope and vanished in the darkness. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

A stranger in the place! Nothing has so Electrifying an effect 
as such a piece of news some time after the New Year, when 
people in a small town have had more than enough of looking 
at one another all through a long, dull, monotonous winter, 
and no one has the strength to express wittily enough his con¬ 
tempt for his neighbour and the freckles and warts he may 
have on his nose. Men suddenly recover their politeness, that 
delightful, agreeable quality which is so apt to fall into disuse 
in small places. They take off their hats to the stranger in the 
road and ask him his name and family connections, why he is 
visiting the place, and what the winter fishing was like in his 
district. And the children stand by the wayside fingers in mouth, 
quite bewildered, even their breathing at a standstill, and stare 
at the traveller with a fixed, hypnotized gaze, until their wet 
feet in the tattered boots have begun to prick and sting where 
they stand over ankle-deep in the slushy snow. 

Salka Valka met him one morning when she was on her way 
to school. He was only out for a walk, after the manner of Johann 
Bogesen and other people of fashion. He wore a grey ulster, 
had a broad-brimmed hat on his head and a stick in his hand, 
and he often stood still and looked at what there was to see. 
Whatever the reason might be, she felt convinced that she knew 
him, and he seemed to know her too; there was something 
confidential in his look. As far as she could see, he smiled too, 
and rather inquisitively, as if he knew all her secrets. She was 
so embarrassed that the blood rushed to her cheeks; she began 
to run, and dared not look round after him till she was far away. 
But when at last she did look back, he had forgotten her and was 
s tanding in contemplation of something else. Goodness, how 
hot all over she had grown! Who could he be? 

But fortunately it was not long before she discovered who 
the strange man was. It was known both at school and at the 
fish-cleaning sheds. It was Bjorn Bjornsson, father of Arnaldur, 
and now Salka Valka understood at once how it was that he 
had seemed so familiar to her; it was the dimple on his chin. 
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He had come from the south, where he was everything possible 
and owned everything possible, both on land and at sea, like 
Johann Bogesen at Oseyri; and when he went abroad he was 
a person of importance there too, both on land and at sea. No 
one was surprised to hear that he had paid old Jon full board 
for Arnaldur, which the old man for his part had kept dark. 

All were equally ignorant of the nature of his business in 
the place, but he was staying with his late father-in-law, and 
it was known that Herborg had been to the shop for allspice and 
cloves, cinnamon, jams, candied lemon-peel, and cardamoms. 
At Kof there was frying and browning, baking and roasting 
from morning to night, and old Jon, that refractory rogue and 
constant grumbler, was so upset by his distinguished visitor 
that he fetched everything that was asked for from shelves 
and boxes without a murmur, and did not so much as hint at 
the subject of burial to anyone. 

Some professed to know that Bjorn Bjornsson proposed 
to buy Kof and build himself a country house on the site, which 
would be at least as fine as Johann Bogesen’s house; and when 
it was reported that he was a partner in a trawling company 
down south, it seemed reasonable enough that he should intend 
to establish a base for trawlers at Oseyri on the Axlarfjord and 
knock out Johann Bogesen. Others thought it more likely that 
he had come to search for the gold mine a German had found in 
the mountains a few years before. Who could see to the bottom 
of men like him? 

It was one of those wretched Sunday evenings in late winter, 
when one squall brings rain, the next hail, and the face of the 
fjord is coloured that expressionless, surly grey which is so severe 
an obstacle to poetical imaginings. The streets and lanes of the 
town were bottomless pits of slush and dirty snow, and the 
prevailing moral atmosphere was one of wet feet caused by bad 
boots. Grey-speckled snowdrifts, soiled by rain, lay in the 
clefts between the black rocks. The fishermen's cottages were 
never so dismal to the eye as in the dusk after such a day— 
broken down, holed, battered by the ceaseless storms till they 
looked like miserable notes of exclamation ranged along the 
desolate beach, with dirty children’s faces, blue with whimpering 
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and watery gruel, and gaping adult faces whose penniless state 
prevented them from appreciating the gospel for the day. Such 
an evening it was. 

Suddenly Amaldur Bjornsson appeared at the kitchen door 
in a blue suit, and wearing a collar. He took off his cap and wished 
them good evening, but was very serious. 

“Salvor,” he said, “can I speak to you?” 

He seemed to see no one but her in the kitchen. Now the 
fact was that the little girl had never formed so unshakable 
a resolve as this one—never again to say one single word to 
Amaldur Bjornsson. Never has a man been so completely expelled 
from a young girl’s mind and heart as he was from the mind 
and heart of Salvor Valgerdur Jonsdotdr. And it was not only 
on account of the earlier skirmishes between them. No; since 
she met his father in the street she had understood more clearly 
than ever before what a chasm really divided such a young man 
socially from her, who was at once fatherless and motherless, 
penniless, ragged and dirty. She had flung in his face the charge 
of toadying to the rich people of the place; but now she had 
realized that there was no question of toadyism—he, who had 
a father like that, was himself upper-class. That was certain. 
In reality he was just as much her superior as the merchant’s 
family itself. No, she would never, never speak a word to him 
again. Nevertheless she jumped up quickly and responded to 
his invitation as soon as he came and asked for her. 

“Will you come down to the beach with me?” he asked. 

She searched her brains to find words strong enough to make 
him smart for the rest of his life. But before she had found those 
bitter, crushing words, which would make him understand 
that not even eternity would be able to quench the fire of hatred 
whose flames divided them, or swallow up the boundless sea 
whose waters barred their way to one another in this life, he 
had said what he needed to say: 

“Salka, I’ve come to say good-bye to you. Pm going away.” 

She stopped in the middle of the grey yard, where the turf 
was still frozen, and looked at him. 

“Going away? Where to?” she asked 

And he uttered those rich sun-warmed words, which for 
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a time had been the burthen of her childish dreams and signified 
the fulfilment of all hope—once long ago, before the days had 
begun to bring her painful experiences; when she and her 
mother had not yet become “just two women,” but dreamed 
in common of their journey and their journey’s end. 

“Down south.” 

When he said these two words, it was as though all her old 
dreams had returned to her sight and vision and been swallowed 
up in the sea, like the Egyptians in the Red Sea, while a fresh 
squall came sweeping in over the fjord, crashed its way in along 
the mountain-sides and was already flinging the first hail into 
her face. 

“Do you suppose I care?” the little girl asked with that glib 
dissimulation which the world teaches our hearts so early, that 
they may not lie unprotected. 

“1 know I’ve behaved very badly to you,” he said, speaking 
with difficulty. “There are so many evil spirits about one.” 

The little girl did not answer; she had suddenly become so 
miserable, and felt it was all so unpleasant, seeing that she was only 
thirteen. She had imagined she was terribly angry with him, 
but now she discovered that she was only frightened, so frightened 
that she would have liked better than anything to run away and 
hide. They had reached the shore, and now the squall was upon 
them; the hail striped the air and struck the water like whole 
armies of white knitting-needles. The young man turned up 
his collar. He himself had not yet reached such a degree of 
grandeur as the possession of an ulster. 

“I know a rock,” she said at last. “There’s shelter there. 1 
sometimes sit there.” 

They set off at a run, she leading, and crept in under an 
overhanging rock. For a few moments the two stood motion¬ 
less watching the hail-stones drumming against the pebbles on 
the beach; they gradually grew softer and changed first to 
snowflakes, then to sleet, and ended as pure rain. 

“Salka,” he began. “There are evil spirits which try to get 
me into their power. Sometimes they come to me at night and 
stand by my bed, make grimaces at me and laugh in my face. 
There are certain thoughts they want to make me think. And 
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they want me to do various things which are so disgusting 
that I can't talk about them. Sometimes they are perfectly 
loathsome women spirits. ... I daren't tell a human being 
what they are like and how they behave.” 

“What nonsense!” said the little girl, without looking at 
him. “It’s pure imagination; something like what you told me 
about the woman who disappeared behind the mountains. 
It was only some rubbish you’d invented about your mother— 
you thought she had gone away to some beautiful country, 
but she hadn't gone away at all. She was only dead, like other 
people. Now I know all about that, even if I did believe the rubbish 
you told me when I was little.” 

She was astonished at herself— that she was able to sit there 
alone with him and say all that. But no one else but God knew 
how her heart was beating. 

His reaction was that of a believer whose convictions are 
attacked; a fanatical gleam came into his eyes, and he quite 
lost control of his voice. 

“Salvor,” he said, “anyone who likes can say it's a lie that 
you exist. It may easily be all rubbish to think you exist. All 
the same I’m sitting here and talking to you at this moment, 
whether it's rubbish or not. And equally it’s all the same to me 
whether Herborg makes both you and other people think I’m 
lying; I myself know best with what beings I talk, both when I’m 
asleep and when I’m awake. I know what the beings are that 
want to destroy me. And I know too who it is who has rescued 
me from their clutches.” 

“Do you think I care what you imagine you see?” the little 
girl asked. “But I want to go home now. I’m cold. Pleasant 
trip down south. Good-bye.” 

She had risen and left the shelter of the rock, and was about 
to run oft home to the houses. But he sprang forward and barred 
her way. 

“It isn’t nice of you, Salka, to be so against me when I come 
to you as a friend. And I haven't said half what I meant to say. 
Do wait a bit. I know it wasn’t right of me to let Agusta use me 
to get her brandy. But it didn’t go any further, for she laughed 
at me and treated me like dirt and called me a skinflint. I thought 
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she was a nice girl, but that's the sort she turned out to be. 
A familiar spirit told me I was to be on my guard against her, 
and she said too that I ought to go to you and beg your pardon—” 

“A familiar spirit! I don’t understand what you’re talking 
about.” 

“She tells me all that’s going to happen. She told me my 
father was coming to take me away down south, and everything. 
She watches over me.” 

“Do you suppose I care two hoots for all your Gustas and all 
your familiar spirits? No, I can assure you I don’t. You’ve told 
me yourself what I am, and I shall remember it until I die.” 

“Salka, how can you go on being so angry, when I’ve come 
to you in the friendliest way? Why, you’re only thirteen and I’m 
fifteen. We're only children. No, don't go at once. Don't look 
at me like that. Salka, you know I’ve come to say good-bye 
to you. Perhaps we shall never see each other again. For you 
see, I'm going south, and my father wants me to go to a uni¬ 
versity. So I shall become a student and go abroad. Perhaps 
I shall never come home to Iceland again. Look here, here’s 
a little thing for you, that I want to give you, because you’re 
different from other people. Since we were children, Salka, I've 
always seen just you and no one else, Salka, because you were 
so independent. Can’t you remember how we used to laugh 
and fight just for fun till quite late at night?” 

He produced a little silver locket with a chain and handed 
it to her. 

“What shall I do with this?” she asked. 

“It was my mother’s. It’s a picture of myself when I was a 
little boy.” 

She looked in astonishment at this precious thing in her 
hand, and closed her hand round it to protect it from the rain. 
She had never dreamed that there was anything so precious. 
She stood for a second or two looking into the young man’s 
deep, visionary eyes, which made him different from all other 
people on earth; then she held out her hand to him and whispered: 

“Thanks.” 

She was so full of self-contradictions. 

Then she ran off and left him standing there. 
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No parting later in life has to the same degree a foretaste 
of the last and final parting as the first. And just as first love 
is the only true love, and all later loves are only imitations and 
reflections, so every later parting is only a poetical copy of the 
first. The first parting is the only one which is remembered 
on the day of the last. 

“Won’t you be going to bed soon, Salka dear?'* asked the 
old woman. For it was bed-time, but the little girl still sat by 
a dip in the kitchen pretending to read. The mail boat had not 
yet anchored in the roads, her siren had not been heard—probably 
she was delayed by the fog. But when everyone had gone to 
sleep, the little girl put on her thick brown woollen jersey and 
went out into the town. It was nearly midnight. 

A few individuals stood waiting on the motor-boat jetty 
beside their possessions—sacks of bedclothes and boxes fastened 
to with twine, for it is very unusual for poor people to have 
proper locks on their receptacles. There were several fellows 
from the valleys inland bound southward, perhaps in the hope 
of finding work, or to recover their health. No other passengers 
had appeared yet. The boat was to be expected at any moment 
and would only stop for half an hour, it was stated. The wind 
which blew between the rain showers was raw and bitter. The 
place lay fast asleep; not a light was to be seen in a window 
anywhere. But the firm’s boat, this time a large motor-boat, 
lay at the end of the jetty with her motor running. She was 
to embark the passengers and fetch the mail. There was a lighted 
lantern on deck; in the bitter night cold the little girl inhaled 
the hot smell of oil from the engine-room as a pleasant fragrance. 

Apart from this, the damp, chilly night did not seem to have 
much in common with the feeling hearts that have been planted 
in the h uman breast. A squall came rushing up, but the child 
did not care; she did not trouble to creep into shelter, but stood 
where she was and let the rain beat upon her. Water trickled 
down from her head and hair on to her bare neck and ran down 
her back. Her fingers were numb with cold, but that did not 
matter. Two women stood there also, wrapped in shawls and to 
all appearance quite feelingless. People who stand waiting 
thus on a pier-head in the middle of the night in foul weather. 
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about to start on a long journey, while the town lies fast asleep— 
ah, their lot is not a happy one. The men cannot even taste 
their quid tobacco. It might be hoped that something better 
awaited them elsewhere. 

A tall man booted to the thigh, with a smeared face, half 
emerged from the forecastle to see what the weather was like. 
It was the same everlasting squally weather. 

“Why are you standing there in the cold, little trousers?” 
asked the man. “Take care you don’t get keel-hauled!” 

“I want to say good-bye to a woman,” the little girl said, 
and with the back of her hand she wiped a rain-drop from the 
tip of her nose. 

“Tell those scarecrows over there to come down into the fore¬ 
castle, and not to stand and freeze to death up there on the 
quay.” 

There was a fire in the cabin, and the boat’s crew sat there 
waiting for the big kettle they had put on to boil. They meant 
to make themselves some coffee. A few meditative, laconic 
men were lying prone on the bunks and talking about fishing. 
A young man with chapped hands, sleepy and surly, and with 
a month’s beard on his chin, was preparing the coffee. The women 
were invited to sit down on the bunks, and the sailors set to 
work to cheer them up a little; but they were as gloomy and 
mute as funerals. The younger woman looked as if she had been 
crying; possibly she had a cold, and she had a squint into the 
bargain. The older woman had toothache. Salka Valka huddled 
into the comer by the companion-ladder and made herself as 
small as she could. In front of her stood a heavily-built landsman 
in leather breeches. 

Then the blessed coffee came, scalding hot and fragrant, 
in large basins with lots of black sugar-candy. Heavens, what 
amazingly delicious coffee that was! 

One of the sailors told a story about a constable down south, 
whose custom was to row out to the French trawlers and beg 
for cods’ heads. The Frenchmen did not understand a word 
of what he said. It was a regular comedy. The woman with 
the toothache could not refrain from observing that it was 
probably not true, and she with a squint had to look aside in 
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order not to smile. Then the skipper himself told a story of a 
captain of a smack who had abused the whole crew for two days 
on end without stopping on account of a smashed porthole; 
and more coffee was served in the basins and more sugar— 
“don’t be shy, help yourselves!” 

But in a few minutes the mail boat hooted; the basins were 
emptied, stories finished off in a trice so that they lost all literary 
value, and everyone sprang up in a hurry. Over the sea lay 
an uncanny bluish light which seemed to indicate that another 
day had dawned over the fjords in approximately the usual 
manner. 

“All ready?” the skipper shouted, and drove Salka Valka 
ashore; she had no business on board. 

But just as the little girl was ascending on to the quay, two 
men came running and nearly missed the boat. 

“Wait a minute!” shouted Bjorn Bjomsson to the boat's crew, 
who had cast off already. 

“Hurry up!” they shouted back, and they were quite right; 
directly father and son and their luggage had got on board, 
the boat sped away from the jetty. Neither of them noticed 
Salka Valka. 

Amaldur was standing by the mast in the light from the 
lantern. He had a new overcoat on. She could not see his face 
clearly, but she had the impression that he was peering at some¬ 
thing on shore. But there was not a light in one single window. 
Lord help her, if anyone got to know that she had been hanging 
about down there! What must he have thought if he had seen 
her, she who was only thirteen? 

But she thought: it doesn't matter, it’s he who taught me to 
read and write, and now he's going out into the world and he'll 
be a great man, and perhaps I shall never see him again. She 
thought of turning round and running down to the pier-head 
again and calling good-bye to him for the last time—if the boat 
was not out of earshot already. But at the same moment she 
noticed that some creature in wide skirts and with a large shawl 
round her head was standing up at the end of the quay. Was 
there another, perhaps, who longed to say “good-bye” for the 
very last time? But then the woman caught sight of Salka Valka, 
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set off at a run and disappeared. What could it have been that 
made her think of Herborg? It was certainly not her way to 
go about so poorly dressed, still less to run away and hide. 
She only went out in broad daylight, erect and dignified, like 
a woman who lets the light of her countenance shine over the 
whole world in triumphant pride. Or had the whole thing been 
only an optical delusion? 

Anyway, the boat was far out of earshot; Amaldur had gone. 
He was gone and would never come back. Nothing came back. 
Such an evening it was. 



SECOND BOOK: DEATH 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

Spring is a great blessing to old and young; nothing is so 
quickening as the spring, when the sun gives generously of his 
strength. 

Sigurlina Jonsdottir at Marbud carried her little boy out 
into the lee of the southern wall and let the sun shine on his 
face, which was yellowish, fleshless and wrinkled, like the face 
of a little old man. His eyes were much too large and his eye¬ 
brows like a swollen sore. Dumb suffering was all that those 
eyes expressed. Then came the sun and threw his delicious 
rays of love on that face, as on all other faces. And when his 
mother had sat with him in the lee of the southern wall for a 
few days, the boy began to chatter, very feebly to begin with, 
but little by little that peace, which women so love in their 
children, came into his voice. “A-a-a-ah!” he said, and stared 
out into the sunshine with those eyes which were so full of human 
suffering. 

Old Eyjolfur stumbled by unseeing, said good morning, 
and remarked that there was a different noise now in the milk- 
chum. 

“Yes,” said the mother. “Perhaps he’s been tormented enough 
now. Perhaps God will give him health now.” 

“Perhaps,” old Eyjolfur said, and stared right into the sun. 

“It’s strange how much suffering God can lay upon the 
innocent for others’ sins,” said the woman; “He can’t be suffering 
for His own sins, for He hasn’t any.” 

“Pshaw!” said old Eyjolfur. 

“I must say, and say again, that one would sometimes feel 
inclined to despair if one didn’t know that God sends suffering 
to prove the faith and purify the soul,” said the woman. 

Old Eyjolfur felt in front of him with his stick and prepared 
to go. 
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“All scabs and filth are the devil’s work,” he said. “I’ve been 
blind for sixteen years.” 

And after the bounty of a number of sunny days, the poor 
little creature had begun to smile at his mother. Such is humanity. 
A faint gleam sprang up in his eyes, betraying an ecstasy of 
delight in God's sun, which has been so highly praised by poets 
the world over, and yet is the only luxury the poor obtain on 
reasonable terms when it shines just for once in a way. And 
his mother was delighted too, and sang to her little boy the 
prettiest songs she knew—“Oh Thou pure vine” and many 
others. For it was so splendid to think that the same God Who 
had made that sun remembered Sigurlina Jonsdottir also and 
gathered her into the shadow of His only begotten Son—she 
who was so forsaken and insignificant, and so poor that her 
name did not even stand at the head of an account at Johann 
Bogesen’s. 

As the summer wore on, it often happened that a man from 
up the valley passed through the yard at Marbud, especially 
of an evening, when he was on his way home. He was most 
often called Jukke from Cattlefolds, but his proper name was 
Joachim or some other similar name out of the Bible. He was 
a God-fearing man, too, and always went to the meetings of 
the Salvation Army when some errand brought him to Oseyri. 
He kept his aged father and mother, who had lived all their lives 
on a little farm up the valley; his mother had been bed-ridden 
for over eight years, but his father still got about, people said, 
although he was in the nineties. He himself was always called 
old Jukke from Cattlefolds, and he was getting on for fifty. 

Sometimes of an evening he would remain standing as if 
anchored in the yard in front of Marbud, and talk to Sigurlina 
about the weather, cattle, manuring and the prospects for the 
hay crop. In the hay harvest-time he talked about dry weather 
and the lack of it. When he had expressed at great length his 
views on the confoundedly deceptive clearing up of the weather 
last week, he would begin at the beginning again in exactly 
the same words, only with rather greater prolixity than the first 
time. Thus he always had an inexhaustible store of conversation. 

He was a square-built, thick-set fellow and walked with 
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a stoop; he had scabs on his ears and a light reddish moustache 
which hung down over his mouth. He shaved once a month, 
sometimes twice. He took snuff vigorously, was inclined to 
scratch himself here and there, often cleared his throat and spat 
ceaselessly. When he talked to Sigurlina he always had his 
hands thrust down inside the lining of his trousers. He was 
as goggle-eyed as a dried cod; his teeth were short and yellow 
and had almost disappeared into his gums. 

Sigurlina used to ask him to wait a moment; she must go 
in and have a look at the child. When she had made sure that 
the little boy was asleep, she came out on to the threshold and 
they talked. Sometimes, when all the others had gone to bed, 
she invited him in and treated him to sweet coffee and rye bread 
with margarine, of which he was very fond. 

“Yes, there’s no reason why I shouldn’t,” he would say at 
last. “I shan’t be costing you anything—if we should get some 
decent dry weather one of these days, so that the few straws 
in the yard here could be called more or less dry, I shan’t min d 
looking in for an hour one evening, when I’m along this way, 
to bind it and get it taken under cover; for it can’t be denied 
that a bit of a woman never is and never will be anything else 
than a bit of a woman—she’s good enough for that in her way.” 

Nor did he stop at words. One morning, when Salka Valka 
was flinging herself into her clothes to get down quickly to the 
drying-place and spread out fish. Cattle-Jukke was sitting in 
the kitchen noisily consuming sweet coffee and rye bread, 
covered with hay and sticky with dried sweat, with strips of 
tobacco all over his face and a black unshaven chin. Her mother 
had taken his hard shoes and put them in an old tub to soften. 
She had begun to coddle him like this in every possible way, 
but he had helped her last night to get the hay bound into sheaves 
and brought under cover. She herself was in excellent fettle 
after her night’s labour, and smiled so cheerfully that all the 
teeth and stumps of teeth which were still left in her mouth 
shone. Her lips were alwavs rich and red, swelling with feminine 
charm and pleasure, and her body was still by no means to 
be despised, even though she had had to sit up at night all through 
the winter, without any sleep, and lull her sick child with prayers 
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and hymn-singing. Jukke followed her with his eyes like a 
tawny dog. 

Salka Valka stuck her nose in the air and stalked out through 
the kitchen, slamming the doors, without saying good morning. 
That evening she called her mother to account with all a young 
person’s unreasonableness and hatred of compromise. 

“You’ll be having another child in a year or so,” she said, 
“and I'm very much mistaken if you don't immediately hasten 
to say that it's absolutely innocent in the eyes of God and men. 
But what will you give it to eat, and how will you get clothes 
for it? What will God and men say about that? And who’s 
to see that it doesn't get some fearful illness in this impossible 
house, which lets in the wind and the rain?” 

“As far as I can see you're extremely well, Salvor, my dear,” 
her mother replied. 

“We'd have been sent back to the north, to the parish where 
you belong, if I hadn’t been keeping myself for a long time.” 

But Sigurlina was no longer capable of wrangling and quarrel¬ 
ling; she gave it up, looked at her daughter and sighed heavily, 
while tears came into her eyes. 

“I can't recognize you as my own child at all,” she said at 
last. “I don’t even know your voice now. And your eyes have 
such an angry, excited look—anything but pretty. And you 
stand up and make yourself a judge over me, as if I had made 
the world.” 

“Is it Our Lord's fault that you must always start making up 
to every man who just looks at you?” 

“Our Lord rules over my life and my heart,” said the woman 
in the customary jargon of the saved. “He created me with a 
woman’s nature and I cannot resist it. When 1 have a child, 
it happens against my own reason and my own will; I just submit 
myself to God's reason and God's will and give birth to my 
child without complaining. His ways are inscrutable; and who 
can deny that He may have some intention in letting the children 
of the poor come into the world, even if we short-sighted humans 
do not understand it? And even if the fathers have shirked 
paying alimony, God has at last let them disappear out of my 
life at the right time, like Steintor for example. Instead of our 
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life being one continual sin for us both, Salvor dear, for you 
no less than for me, as it would have been if he had stayed here. 
Now Our Lord has sent another man my way, a God-fearing, 
right-minded, decent man, who loves me with a pure and noble 
love; and you can be sure that this man will not dishonour 
either me or you. He has a share in a farm up the valley, and if 
God will, I will go through life with him.*’ 

“I wish you joy,” said the little girl. “He’s got scabs on his 
ears and the itch all over his body, and his teeth are as black 
as if he’d lived on dirt all his life.” 

“Your turn’ll come sooner or later. Salvor, my dear,” said 
the woman. 

Nothing more was said. . . . 

So the summer days slipped by, green and blue, with their 
cool winds. They slipped by. And when the autumn set in with 
its changes of weather, at the time when the fjord was beginning 
again to put on its seasonal raiment of inclement winds and 
miserable rain showers, it was rumoured in the place that Sigur- 
lina at Marbud was engaged to Cattle-Jukke. This time it 
was love without haste or blame. The betrothal was possibly 
not inspired by the magic of sweet dreams, but it is not certain 
that those who saw in this union a subject for pity were happier 
than Sigurlina at Marbud. 

He who means to stand must take care not to fall. One Sunday 
evening the Army held an edifying meeting, which, for that 
matter, happened so often as not to be worthy of mention. 
There sat Lina from Marbud, who was regarded as being prone 
to skate on thin ice and was known to have received wages in 
payment for the pleasures life has to offer. And here she was 
singing beautiful spiritual verses by the side of a man who 
loved her with a pure and noble love and had a share in a farm. 
From this hour she was numbered among the women who let 
the light of their countenance shine over all the world in trium¬ 
phant pride. . . . 

In that same evening hour two people shut and locked the 
doors of their house up on the slope for the last time and went 
down to the shore. They were an old man with bent shoulders, 
wearing a suit of wear-proof shining worsted, with a grey dickey. 
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His aspect was surly and he walked with short steps, and on 
this occasion he was more bent than usual, as he carried a little 
pack-cloth bag on his back; but to-day he held his tongue in 
check, for he did not own so much as was necessary for a burial. 
On his heels followed a tall, dignified woman in Icelandic dress, 
wearing a shawl. She looked neither to right nor to left, saw 
no one, greeted no one. It was as though this proud, noble 
woman's soul had been turned to a pillar of salt. They were 
embarking. Some come to Oseyri on the Axlarfjord. Others 
leave. It goes on raining. 

A few days later fine weather set in, with a slight frost and 
a powder of rime over yards and kitchen gardens. Salka Valka 
walked a little way up the slope and stopped outside the pretty 
little wooden gate of Kof. She tried to open it, but found it 
was nailed to the post; she was obliged to climb over the fence. 
Someone had dug up the vegetables and taken them away. The 
district judge had had the windows boarded up, and on the 
lock of the door was a mysterious seal, a memento of those 
who had gone and would never return—presumably the King's 
seal. 

The house was to be sold by auction in a few days. According 
to what had been heard, a bank down south had asked the district 
judge to distrain on the property, goods and chattels of old Jon. 
The cottage, the bit of ground, the inventory of the house, 
his balance at the shop—everything had been seized. The winter 
before he had put his name to some absurd paper for his former 
son-in-law, and it cost him all he possessed, to the uttermost 
farthing. Certainly the old man could have kept his post at 
the shop, though Johann Bogesen could not help him after 
all the losses he had made on the fishing fleet in the last few 
years. But Herborg would not remain in the place on any account, 
not a day longer. She was said to be with child. 

The future married couple's preparations for the wedding 
were mainly spiritual. Externally no great show was made, 
except that Jukke from Cattlefolds had just spoken to a farmer 
about a pinch of down for a little coverlet, to be transferred 
from one account to the other at Johann Bogesen Y Further, 
the bridegroom had offered to let his sweetheart purchase on 
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his account as much wool-backed satin as was required for an 
Icelandic dress. The saddler’s wife had undertaken to make it. 
But when the bridal dress was finished and all ready for the 
wedding, endless hurricanes set in, weather such as even old 
people could not remember, with lashing rain and furious seas, 
so that storm damage and shipwreck were daily occurrences 
in all the fjords around. One of Johann Bogesen’s boats was lost 
with all hands, five men, some of whom left large families behind 
them. The roofs of several cottages collapsed and crumpled 
into rotten sticks, some of which flew through neighbours’ 
windows, while the rest were carried far out over the fjord, 
to be driven up on the shore later on. 

Very few had yet strengthened their houses for the winter, 
and the wind blew right through them; the rain oozed in through 
every crack, so that the floors streamed with water, and there 
was not a dry thread in the beds. Then the rain turned to hail 
and that again to snow, and now the snow piled into the houses, 
and regular drifts were formed in the beds. Then the bad weather 
died down; mild days followed, even sunshine; and the snow 
thawed and disappeared. 

Now many people certainly think that a hurricane is only a 
hurricane, and when it is over it is over. But a hurricane is far 
more closely interwoven with men’s fates in a little place on 
the sea than is generally thought. It perpetually changes both 
conditions of health and marriage plans; it influences, indeed, 
the whole of a person’s conduct and the course of his life, besides 
all the special problems it creates in the fisher cottages whose 
breadwinner it has forgotten to bring to land, and where a 
crowd of children are left to mourn him and a woman who 
waters their milk with tears. In some houses, indeed, the storm 
has left behind, in place of what it has taken, a malignant chill 
or inflammation of the lungs, which turns to pleurisy and pro¬ 
longed bronchitis and ends as consumption. 

This was what had happened in similar weather the previous 
autumn; even old people could remember nothing like it. It 
was then that the little boy at Marbud had been taken ill for 
the first time; he had caught a chill, it had gone to his lungs, 
and then this scrofula had begun, with pain in the throat, swelling 
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round the eyes, and a running from the nose and ears which 
would not cease. In the summer, while the sun shone, he had 
done well and improved a great deal; the running stopped, 
and scabs had formed over the sores. But in the storm he had 
a bad setback, and now all was just as before. His lungs were 
attacked again; he lost his appetite and had a temperature, 
the sores began to discharge afresh, with running from the 
nose and ears, and he began to cry again, a shrill, penetrating 
cry, like that of an animal which is being slowly tortured to 
death in the most horrible manner. 

This visitation put a material hindrance in the way of the 
intended marriage. It was obvious that as long as the boy was 
in such a condition he was no great acquisition as a member 
of the family at Cattlefolds; and yet he was the only thing the 
woman owned except Jesus. She could not move a step from 
his bed either by day or by night so long as no change set in; 
and therefore the engaged couple agreed to postpone their 
marriage until the spring. She had to put away her Icelandic 
dress in old Steinunn’s chest, and if the little boy dozed off 
for a time at night, she would go to where the chest stood, take 
the dress out of it and let her red swollen fingers glide over 
the rich wool-backed satin, praying to Jesus. Innumerable were 
the humble, fervent prayers she sent up to her Saviour, both 
when she stood fingering her bridal dress and when she stared 
helplessly at her little boy’s face—the wan cheeks, the open 
mouth white with thrush, and the swollen eyelids on which 
matter lay in congealed clots. “Dear Almighty Jesus,” she prayed, 
“Thou the only friend of the poor and those who suffer, lay 
Thy gentle healing hand on my darling little boy!” 

Johann Bogesen did not think there was any particular occasion 
for festivities or amusements, and would not lend rooms except 
for special objects, such as charity, and all sensible people thought 
he was right. But between Christmas and New Year he gave 
permission for the women’s institute to organize an evening, 
and everyone who liked could draw from his or her account 
from fifty ore up to two whole crowns in cash; those who were 
most favourably situated could actually have as much as five 
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crowns. The entertainment was held for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans whose breadwinners had lost their lives in the autumn 
hurricane, and Johann Bogesen most readily lent one of his fish 
warehouses for the function. The doctor was to give a lecture 
on the so-called Rontgen rays, and Johann Bogesen himself 
had promised to make a short speech. The women’s institute, 
which was now directed by the saddler’s wife, intended to have 
coffee on sale. The institute hoped thus to make at least a hundred 
and fifty crowns for the widows and orphans. It was a long time 
since a really gay and varied jollification had been held in the 
place, but shipwreck was also a comparatively rare occurrence 
at Oseyri. 

Whatever the reason might be, Salka Valka could think of 
nothing but this impending festivity, although she was only 
fourteen, and everyone said that dances were not for children. 
She had never before taken any interest in anything of the kind, 
or made any effort at all to go to the private “hops” which 
were continually being arranged in the fishing season. But 
now she had actually begun to dream at night about dancing 
and the party; she dreamt that the young men competed to 
dance with her and swept through the air with her. She talked 
about the event to the girls of her own age, and they all agreed 
that it would be fearfully exciting, and that no one had any 
right to forbid girls of their age to dance and have some fun. 
But for most of them the obstacle was that they had no dresses. 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Salka Valka. “We’ll danoe with 
each other. I don’t care a bit about dancing with the young men. 
I tell you what we’U do; we’ll dress up and black our faces 
with lamp-black.” 

But nothing came of this delightful resolve to dress up and 
disguise themselves, for on the very day the entertainment 
took place, the little boy’s soul passed quietly and peacefully 
away to the land of the blest, so that all thoughts of dressing up 
and tomfoolery became mere blasphemy. 

Sigurlina did not look at her daughter when she came in, 
for the living are so commonplace in comparison with one who 
has passed away. Old Steinunn was standing by the kitchen 
range with her hands crossed over her stomach, telling her 
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about old times and the children who had been taken from her. 
Not till this very moment had she mentioned the fact that she 
had lost four children from scrofula in that very house. They 
had all passed away in that very room. 

In the evening Salka Valka helped to scrub her mother’s 
bedroom, and Sigurlina took the tiny corpse, bathed it tenderly 
and shrouded it in a newly washed sheet. Then she turned 
up in her Army song-book the songs of which she was fondest, 
and laid the open book, cover uppermost, on the dead child’s 
breast. 

All this had nearly made Salka Valka forget the entertainment 
which was to be held for the benefit of the widows and orphans. 
She did not even think for a moment of going to it, although 
she had her fifty ore wrapped in paper lying under her pillow. 
But an hour after midnight, when the scrubbing was over, 
she still felt so wide awake that she could not think of going 
to bed. So she wandered down towards the square just as she 
was, in her trousers and woollen jersey, and paid for admission 
to the fish warehouse. 

A light was burning outside the door, and along the walls 
bare-headed men stood in groups, spitting and drinking home¬ 
brewed spirits out of bottles. Inside the hall there was an odour 
like that which sometimes prevails in kitchens in autumn, when 
the cooking of the slaughtered beasts is proceeding most busily. 
A little brine lay on the floor here and there, and at the other 
end of the hall there was a large stack of fresh fish. There the 
women had sat down to regale themselves, and the smell of 
salt fish was mingled with those of tobacco-smoke, spirits, 
coffee, oil and humanity. Forms from the little school and from 
the church had been brought in, so that the guests could sit in 
comfort and enjoy the speeches, and on a large packing-case 
at the far end of the room stood the merchant Johann Bogesen 
himself making a speech; the little girl came in half-way through it. 

There had been a good deal of disturbance in the hall while 
the doctor was talking about the so-called Rontgen rays, for 
there was no one interested in that sort of thing, and the audience 
had quickly realized that at Oseyri on the Axlarf jord everyone 
could lie down in peace to die of his own disease without any 
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prospect of being disturbed by these wonderful rays in the 
immediate future. Some had preferred to withdraw till the 
lecture was over and have a drop of spirits outside. 

But when the old man began to speak, many went in again. 
He stood with his head erect, in his frock-coat, as was to be 
expected of him; a short thick-set man, a trifle stout, with a 
high forehead, grey hair brushed back, unusually bushy eye¬ 
brows, and a look in the hard steel-grey eyes at once authoritative 
and dignified, but by no means devoid of astuteness and humour. 
His nose was short and vigorous, and on his upper lip there 
grew a thick brown moustache which he now and then tended 
with a little comb when he was standing in meditation. His 
hands were short and thick, hairy beyond the knuckles, and he 
had a habit of folding them over his chest while he spoke. His 
voice was rather cold, stiff and grating, but his manner of speech 
was natural and colloquial. 

“When I came to Oseyri for the first time, thirty-six years 
ago,” he said, “one couldn’t have said the place was worth 
a row of beans, upon my word. In these fishermen’s cottages, 
which were supposed to represent dwellings, and had been 
built of stone and earth about the middle of the last century, 
just 150 people lived, if it could be called living. They went on 
fishing when they could, in the winter and in little cockle¬ 
shells ; and when die fish didn’t come to visit the people on shore 
—that is to say for the rest of the year—they never got a bite 
at all, for no one had thought of rowing a yard farther out when 
the spring came. As soon as the fish moved a little distance 
away from the land, people thought they had gone altogether. 

“There was really nothing that could be called trade, except 
for the Danes, the so-called speculators, who came here in 
spring and autumn, and valued what they had to sell at so and 
so many fish according to their mood and inclination. On the 
whole there was very little trace of culture among the people 
here, until the Danish Odin Company started regular trade 
and began to carry on fishing with lines and nets. There was an 
old shell of a church here, which at last collapsed in one of the 
storms, I was on the point of saying luckily, for otherwise it 
would probably be there now. School and going to school were 
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such fantastic things that not one single living soul dreamed 
of them. Not to mention that there was no doctor or help for 
the sick, as in our days. There was no connection with the capital 
or with other fjords, no post—but people didn’t do so much 
writing in those days as now—let alone telephone or telegraph, 
and there wasn’t a single decent wooden house till the late 
manager Jensen built his. 

“At some few houses a cow was kept, but the number of 
sheep was about the same as now; the main difference was 
that all the meat was handed over to the Danes in the autumn 
in exchange for a few little bits of cloth. Meat as food was un¬ 
known, except at Christmas, and that only in the most prosperous 
families. Rye bread was considered a delicacy and sugar was 
seen only on festal occasions. In one of the fishermen’s cottages 
here it was the custom at Christmas and Easter to give the 
children, of whom there were nine, one piece of sugar-candy 
between them with their coffee; one can imagine how long 
each one was allowed to keep it in his mouth, when it had to 
do for the whole lot of them. I wonder what those who wail 
and lament over the poverty in our days would have called 
that! In those days there was only one kitchen garden in the 
whole place; it belonged to Pall, Sveinn Palsson’s father, and 
he was considered a genius. It would have taken a lot of searching 
to find a man who could read print, let alone scratch his name 
on a bit of paper. 

“Well, now I think you understand what conditions were like 
here at Oseyri in those days, as regards both the economic 
position and the general lack of culture.” 

Here the speaker paused for a moment or two and arranged 
his moustache even more carefully than before, threw back 
his shoulders, folded his hands several times and separated 
them again, until he found the right attitude. The whole hall 
followed every single one of his movements with dose attention, 
for there was no one who ran God Almighty so dose in word 
and deed, power and splendour, as the merchant Johann Bogesen. 
Then he continued: 

“Well, the fact is that where Providence has placed us, there 
we’ve got to hold our own as well as we can, each of us with 
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his little pound. That is my view of life. Well, that Odin Company 
did no good; they made profits so long as they could keep going. 
I served them first behind the counter, which in those days 
was thought a fine job; then when old Jensen died I became 
manager, and what happened was this: these companies were 
started down in Copenhagen with a lot of hot air, but they 
collapsed miserably up here in Iceland—and so I began on my 
own account. 

“It’s been an up-and-down business, as you well know; I 
myself have always been in the soup and still am, but it is my 
hope that when I am gone, those who remain will be able to 
see some signs, if only on a small scale, that a man has been 
here. I don’t mean to say that I want to take the credit for the 
progress that has been made. That honour belongs to you. 
It is you who have built up this place with efficiency, daring 
and foresight and made it one of the most progressive places 
in the district; I have only been your instrument. 

“But be that as it may, now there are wooden floors in most of 
the houses here, and they’ve got one or two wooden walls, and 
there are people who have pretty little houses and a small kitchen 
garden. There’s work to be had here all the year round, and 
food and fuel; one doesn’t often go to a coast town in this country 
where the people are so cheery—not to speak of the great cities 
abroad, where crowds of people have to live like dogs in the 
open air. In New York in die United States, for example, eighty 
people froze to death one night last winter; I read that in a 
Danish paper. Most people have meat on their tables, at any 
rate once a week; not to speak of bread, of which everyone 
has enough, both rye bread and rye biscuit, which I get in big 
barrels from abroad, with biscuits, which some call bonemeal 
cakes, but I can assure you that biscuits of that kind are considered 
a great delicacy in France. We bake first-rate cakes too; Christmas 
cakes, for example, which used to be quite unknown here. And 
I can tell you further that more sugar is eaten per head of popula¬ 
tion here at Oseyri on the Axlarfjord than in Germany, France, 
and Spain combined, according to a calculation the book-keeper 
has made, based on statistics. 

“We can also count as progress the improvement which has 
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taken place in our communications with the rest of the world, 
which has now reached such a point that boats call here regularly 
once a month, in summer indeed twice, so that we can travel 
wherever we like and almost whenever we like—indeed, we 
can take a trip abroad whenever we feel inclined. We have got 
the telephone and telegraph too, which cost us no small sums, 
so that we can talk to our friends and relations even if they are 
in another part of the country, and send telegrams all over 
the world, east to China and south to Egypt and west to America, 
any day we like. And we have got a pretty church for our spiritual 
needs, and we shall be able to put in a stove if we have luck 
in the coming fishing seasons, so that we shall no longer be beaten 
by the Salvation Army, which has a stove in its meeting-hall. 

“Nor must it be forgotten that we have got an excellent 
doctor, who is positively an artist in his branch of science, 
as was shown by the fascinating scientific lecture he was so kind 
as to give us this evening. If he can’t patch us up here at home, 
it’s hardly much use our throwing money away trying to restore 
our health down south—for in that case we are death’s certain 
prey, I say that with all emphasis. We’ve got a children’s school 
too, where our children are taught every possible subject, just 
as well, for example, as in the best schools in Denmark, so that 
the very poorest children are now taught about foreign countries, 
the movements of the heavenly bodies and the life of plants, 
nouns, adjectives and much other knowledge which in my 
young days only the children of the really well-to-do had any 
chance of acquiring. And for that we have to thank not least 
our schoolmaster, of whom we can all be proud, for he is a 
great poet and has had his pieces printed in the papers down 
south. I’ve heard, too, that we probably shall not have to wait 
very long before a printed collection of poems by him appears. 
That would have been regarded as an unbelievable prophecy 
here at Oseyri on the Axlarfjord thirty-six years ago.” 

When he had reached this point, Johann Bogesen had to 
tend his moustache long and carefully, for what was there really 
to add to such a detailed description of that so perfect place? 
Not till he had again placed his folded hands in the right position 
did he feel able to continue: 
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“But despite all this progress, we know that there are powers 
in the world against which no human hand can contend; for 
example, the prolonged storms here last autumn, with the many 
shipwrecks they caused. We human beings are completely 
defenceless before Our Lord’s hand. 

“Well, it has happened that my position in the place has 
brought me into contact with most people here, more or less, 
so that my prosperity and yours may be said to be very closely 
bound together, in a certain way. It is inevitable that when an 
old man like me has had so much to do with people’s possessions 
and purchases for decades on end, he cannot in the long run 
regard them otherwise than as his dearly-loved children and feel 
with every single one of them, but first and foremost with those 
who have been struck by the cruel blows of fate. 

“Now we all know what the object of this gathering this 
evening is; we are assembled to remember brethren who have 
passed away, with the object of giving their mourning dependants 
a little tangible support. As you know, I am supposed to be 
concerned in the little bit of trade that is done here, and the so- 
called fishing fleet, which is a big name for a poor undertaking. 
But my ownership of these things is, as you know, only playing 
with words. It is I who keep these enterprises above water; I 
am only in your service. It is you who amass wealth, whether 
you are working in partnership or for fixed wages, while the 
losses fall on my head, both the losses in dealing with the banks 
down south and with the foreign fish merchants. You’re said 
to have accounts with me, and I assure you you need have no 
fear; the fear and responsibility fall entirely on me, who keep 
an account for all of you in the banks down south, and it will 
be I who have to answer for it, and not you, if anything should 
go wrong here. 

“You sometimes complain that you haven’t much money 
to handle, but what have I to handle but care and responsibility? 
What you call mine is only obtained on credit from the banks, 
big figures which are transferred backwards and forwards, 
in just the same way as your small sums are shifted from one 
account to another in the shop books. Where the banks have 
their accounts I don’t know, perhaps somewhere or other in 
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England, and where the English keep their accounts I know 
still less, perhaps somewhere or other in America. For life is 
just an unbroken chain of accounts, and taken all round we 
don’t know who it is who has got the capital. We only shift 
our figures and live in the belief that the capital must exist 
somewhere or other. Perhaps it does not exist anywhere. 

“But when I assure you that my sympathy extends to every 
small child in this place, and that I feel and suffer with every 
single one, I am at the same time anxious to show that these 
are not mere empty words, and therefore, with your permission, 
as the servant who has to handle your money, I will have neces¬ 
saries of value up to a hundred crowns per family distributed 
from the shop to these mourning widows and orphans. And 
now we won’t say any more about it. The chief thing is—and 
1 should like all of you who are assembled here this evening 
to understand it—that it can never be said of this shop at Oseyri 
on the Axlarf jord that its doors are shut for widows and orphans, 
so long as it is carried on under the name of Johann Bogesen.” 

The speaker was loudly applauded at the close, and most 
agreed that it was the most magnificent and generous gift in 
the history of the Axlarf jord; even the oldest people could re¬ 
member nothing like it. On the other hand, experience had 
shown that the old man was never so inclined to liberality and 
generosity as when he whined loudest. 

Then they began to dance. The notes of the accordion, with 
their curious whimsical trill, filled the salt warehouse with an 
exotic charm and that blissful elevation which music alone can 
give, while the echo from the great struggle, the daily round of 
life, rye bread and cooked fish, was drowned in the bewitching 
variations of reel and polka, waltz and mazurka. How wonderful 
to see the whole place in its Sunday clothes and note the bright¬ 
ness in the girls’ eyes when they began to get warmed up! And 
how gallant an appearance the men could present; their dull 
voices had suddenly become dear and melodious, and amid 
the delidous oblivion of the dance wild and daring dreams 
lay ambushed in their eyes. And how Salka Valka envied them 
all as she stood, mean and insignificant, over by the door in 
the midst of a crowd of skinny-legged boys and girls, wearing 
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her old trousers which made her look so misshapen because 
they were so tight across the hips! 

There was the merchant’s daughter in Danish dress, in the 
arms of the manager’s son. Everyone agreed that their dancing 
was quite absurd. They ran into people and sent them flying, 
and themselves had the greatest difficulty in not falling. Heavens, 
how coarse and obscene her laughter sounded; it recalled the 
laughter of drunken sailors; and yet she had lovelier teeth and 
was gayer and prettier than any other young girl Salka Valka 
had seen—like a being from another world compared with the 
townspeople, if it had not been for that foolish common laughter. 
As she laughed she had let her head hang down loosely on her 
shoulder, and it did not look as if she could get it straight again. 
Her eyes were shut, her features slack; she paid no attention 
to anything, but just laughed. Of course she was drunk, they 
were both of them drunk, and some of the older women, who 
stood by the stacks of salt fish making coffee, followed them with 
looks fUll of profound sorrow; but in Salka Valka’s breast the 
sight aroused a sinful unrest. 

Later that night the manager’s son and a young sailor began 
to fight for the merchant’s daughter. The game ended out in 
the square with pushes and thrusts and blows on the nose; 
both of them were drenched in salt puddles or had their faces 
rubbed in piles of decaying fish-guts, till the young lady took 
the manager’s son home with her to clean him up. Someone re¬ 
marked that the merchant’s daughter was a bitch. The women’s 
institute looked after the young sailor, who was as filthy as a 
bemired cow, tattered and tom, bloody-faced and almost weeping 
with rage; they dried the muck and brine from his Sunday 
suit and gave him free coffee. * 

One of the ladies of the institute called Salka Valka likewise 
up to the table and treated her to coffee, because she had lost 
her brother. A drunken man was sitting there reciting poetry. 
The little girl caught a few sighs over the cares of human life, 
but she held her tongue. The drunkard endeavoured to keep 
his eyes fixed upon her, but they were dissolved in spirits. 

Nobody else paid any attention to her, and not one asked 
her if she could dance. She ran her eyes over the whirl of dancers 
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and did not find it at all amusing. She thought the accordion 
wearisome, and could not understand how grown-up people 
could hop round like that. She thanked the woman for the coffee 
and she said she was going home now. 

“Yes, that’s right, you dear off home—who do you think 
wants to look at a rag doll like you, and in trousers too!” someone 
shouted after her from a group of boys by the door, in the husky, 
uncertain tone peculiar to boys at the age of puberty. She looked 
back and met the insolent smile on the pretty girlish face of the 
merchant's son. 

“Shut up, you swine,” she replied. 

“Do you remember when one of our maids was set to pick 
lice off you out at our place? I say, boys, shall we take her and 
spank her and pick the lice off her?” 

They laughed boisterously and were ready to start at once. 
One of the older lads observed that perhaps they would find out 
at the same time if she was a man or a girl. Various remarks 
followed, each wittier than the last. 

She considered whether she should turn round and give them 
tit for tat, but suddenly remembered her little brother who was 
dead. Moreover, a little flower had burgeoned in her breast 
which had not been there a few years before. She no longer 
felt it any relief to give vent to her anger when she was teased; 
her only desire was to get away. 

A faint light was burning in her mother’s bedroom, where 
the little boy’s body lay. She crept by on tip-toe; she had such 
an awe of death, which was present in the house that night. 
It was nearly five o’clock. She sat down on her bed and hid 
her face in her hands and thought how she had looked forward 
to the dance. Little by little the beating of her heart was stilled. 
Then she thought she could hear voices somewhere or other. 
Her first idea was that there were people talking, quite dis¬ 
passionately, and practically without ceasing. Then she thought 
it must be someone reading aloud from a book without ever 
pausing. But on listening more closely she could hear that it 
was not reading aloud, but something resembling singing— 
quite monotonous, like the shrill piping of the wind in the 
cracks of a door. It even occurred to her that it was her little 
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brother crying in a new fashion somewhere in eternity. What 
could it be? 

The little girl could not get the droning out of her ears; it 
would not cease, it seemed to have become part of the night. 
At last she took off her shoes and crept downstairs. And indeed— 
the noise came from her mother’s bedroom. Now she heard 
clearly that it was a human voice which sang and sang without 
ceasing in the silence of the night—sang a tune which was no 
tune, for it lacked beginning, end or burthen, and every note 
in it was false. The little girl put her ear to the door and listened. 
At last she plucked up courage, opened the door an inch or two 
and peeped in. The lamp was burning very dim, almost as dim 
as on that memorable night three years ago. . . . 

And in that faint glimmer the little girl saw a curious sight. 
On the edge of the bed sat a woman with bare breasts and dis¬ 
ordered hair, with a white-swathed bundle on her lap, rocking 
furiously to and fro and humming to herself. She could not sing 
any words or produce any tune. It was very doubtful whether 
she could even see and hear, for she did not notice at all 
wlMn Salka Valka opened the door and peeped in, but went on 
rocking to and fro and humming to herself. The little girl was 
s6 frightened that she felt the blood curdle in her veins. 

She had never seen that woman before. And she never saw her 
again. She hastened to pull the door quietly to and disappear, 
thanking God that the stranger had not noticed her. But the 
recollection of that uncanny woman pursued the little girl all 
through her life. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

Not till all this was over could Sigurlina seriously begin to 
think of getting married. Cattle- Jukke did not conceal his opinion 
that he saw no reason to wait till the spring; the coverlets could 
be finished at any time. In the days that followed the funeral 
he sat as though anchored in the kitchen, took snuff, gripped 
his snuff-horn between his folded hands, leant forward in his 
seat, and supported his elbows on his knees. He gazed dully 
before him and talked quietly and circumstantially, with the 
weight of superabundant wisdom. 

One day, soon after the Epiphany, Salka Valka came home 
from school in the twilight on a cold, sleety afternoon. And when 
she entered the porch she saw a strip of light between the 
kitchen door and the door-post and was aware of a delicious 
smell of coffee. In the kitchen, by the range, a man sat on a 
box smoking his pipe in peace and comfort, and talking to old 
Steinunn. He wore a blue Cheviot tweed suit, new brown boots, 
a stiff collar and a tie which was rather askew. She stood for a 
moment looking through the coffee vapour at the visitor’s face, 
coarse and copper-coloured, with huge jaws, rough-hewn features, 
thick lips but a regular mouth, bristly hair which stuck out in 
all directions, and eyes that burned like glowing iron. All the 
blood in her veins rushed to her heart; she turned pale and almost 
lost her breath; objects dissolved into mist before her eyes, 
and she stood like a block of wood in the middle of the floor, 
unable to move. The man looked at her at first rather cynically, 
then he smiled with his pipe between his strong regular teeth, rose 
rather clumsily and held out a hairy paw to her. What a giant! 

“Good evening. Salvor,” he said in a low deep voice, but so 
gently and good-naturedly that she found it hard to believe it 
was he. But the little girl did not move a muscle, and gave not 
the least sign of responding to his greeting. 

“Don’t you recognize our dear Steini?” asked the old woman. 
“He’s come back to us, bless him. He’s been through so much, 
knocking round the world all these years, poor chap. But least 
said soonest mended, and now let’s try to be nice to him.’* 
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“I'm off if he’s going to stay in the house,” the little girl 
said "wildly, quite unable to control her voice. “The damned 
scoundrel who ruined my mother—both of us!” 

“Come, come, Salka dear. God help us, you mustn’t talk 
like that. Even if anyone has behaved badly to us in drink, 
we mustn’t think too much about it, especially when the same 
man comes to us many years afterwards, changed, sane and 
sober. Such a thing would be unchristian, Salka dear, and I’m 
sure it can't be what children are taught at school.” 

“I’m staying at the Army, Salka,” the man assured her, 
almost humbly, but never for a second removing his flaming 
eyes from the girl’s face. “It’s true, too, what Steinunn says. 
I’ve given up drink.” 

The child was gradually recovering her composure after her 
agitation, and the fever in her blood was subsiding. But a healthy 
and natural anger still smouldered in her heart. 

“I don’t care a pin where you stay,” she thundered in her 
rough, masculine bass voice, and stamped on the floor. “You’ve 
no business to come here; get out at once, away from the fjord, 
out of the country. It won’t be long before I’m not a child any 
more, and then you’ll know whom you’re up against. I sup¬ 
pose you’ve counted on my having forgotten you and what 
you’ve done. But no, I shall never, never forget that it was 
you who destroyed all I possessed in my soul that was good and 
clean and beautiful, by forcing yourself into bed with my mother 
and me like a disgusting beast, when we first came here homeless 
and without a thing of our own. She was the one and only thing 
I possessed, and you took her from me and ruined her and 
made her a beast like yourself, and you’d have liked to treat me 
in the same way, me who was only a child of eleven! I haven’t 
got over it yet and never shall get over it, not in this life—that 
abomination has pursued me ever since, awake and asleep, 
and when I dream of the devil at night, it’s you, you, you— 
you’re the devil himself, and I shall never, never have one happy 
day till I know that you’re dead!” 

A door was opened an inch or two, and from the opening 
was heard a voice which spoke thus: 

“Salvor Valgerdur, if you're to pass for my daughter, I 
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ask you either to behave with the self-control befitting a 
Christian, or hold your tongue. You know yourself that I have 
nothing to do with Steintor any longer, either now or in the 
future, and I don’t see what he has to do with you that you 
need behave like a lunatic. I only know that I have looked after 
his child till the last breath of life had passed through his nostrils, 
and I have followed the little one out to the churchyard like a 
woman who has a clean conscience before God, because she has 
paid the due penalty for her sin. I don’t know what you mean, 
Salvor dear, when you say that you would like to see Steintor 
dead, but I know this, that for me he is dead, that is as true 
as the living God above me, and no one but Jesus alone knows 
how much I have suffered . . 

It ended in an outburst of misery, raving and tears. 

When the little boy had been buried, mother and daughter 
had begun to sleep together again, for the woman thought it 
was so lonely not to hear any breathing close by her. As a rule 
they undressed in silence, with their backs turned to one another. 
Salka turned towards the wall, her mother towards the edge of 
the bed, and when it was cold at night, they always dragged 
the thin coverlet off one another in their sleep. 

On this night too they undressed without looking at one 
another. Then the light was put out. And when they had been 
in bed a little while the girl noticed that her mother was trying 
to stifle her sobs and conceal them under the coverlet. The 
child could not go to sleep either, she was much too agitated; 
but she would not for worlds have let her mother guess that 
she was lying awake. And so the night slipped by, minute by 
minute, under the immense winter sky, and neither could bring 
herself to let the other know that she was awake; they both 
pretended to be asleep, and yet each knew that the other was 
awake, and that they were only pretending to be asleep. Not 
till it was nearly morning did the girl fall asleep to have bad 
dreams of horrible, beautiful birds, which fought in the air 
with a strange piping. 

She did not wake till about eight; she could calculate what 
the time was by the fact that her mother was just washing the 
small cans out in the kitchen and pouring the milk for the cus- 
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tomers into them—a task she started as soon as she had milked 
and cleared up, usually at the same time as she made coffee. 
The window was still dark, but the door into the room she 
shared with her mother did not quite shut, so that every sound 
from the kitchen outside could be heard. And now she heard 
someone fumbling with the latch of the door and making a 
noise in the porch. After which the kitchen door was opened 
and somebody said good morning. 

“Are you the only one up?” asked Steintor’s deep bass, 
apparently without any recollection of the past, as if nothing 
whatever had happened between them, and he had been away 
from home for a night at most and had come back sober. But 
Sigurlina did not answer a word and went on with her work. 

“Didn’t you hear me ask if you were the only one up?” he 
repeated in a louder voice. 

“What’s all this noise about?” asked the woman. “Kicking 
up such a row!” 

“I only came to see if coffee would be ready soon,” he said 
in everyday tones. “I’ll sit down on the box so long as it’ll support 
me. 

“What concern is that of mine? I’m not mistress of this 
house.” 

“No, and I didn’t mean to suggest that it was your concern. 
Nothing in the world is anybody’s concern at all.” 

“You’re certainly no concern of mine, at any rate, and I’ve 
buried your child without asking your help. The only thing I 
don’t understand is what you’ve come here for.” 

He replied like a man repeating an old refrain softly to himself: 

“One is drawn to one’s origin. Something in my nerves holds 
me bound to this place. My hope is that I may be drowned on 
the banks off the Illuga rocks, in an easterly wind, so that I 
shall be washed up on the shore here.” 

“You’ve never had any heart, Steintor. The best proof of 
that is that you dare let me see you again after all you’ve made 
me go through, from the first time I saw you till a few days 
ago, when your child’s grave was filled in.” 

“I didn’t hear till yesterday that he was dead, Lina. I came 
home to see him.” 
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“If you'd seen his face in the last weeks of his life, perhaps 
you’d have understood something of all I’ve had to go through 
for your sake.” 

“I had a little present for him, I’ve got it here in a parcel; 
look here. I’ll unpack it now. I’ve thought of him continually 
since I knew he existed.” 

“You don’t exist for me: I hate you, and I wish and pray 
to God that I’d never seen you.” 

“Bogesen’s maid, Stina, asked me at once where I’d been 
and how I’d been getting on.” 

At this answer the smouldering anger in Sigurlina’s voice 
burst into flame. 

“Stina!” she shrieked. “What bad luck for her that you 
didn't put her in the family way! I hope she’ll overlook it. For 
if any woman in this town is a bitch, she’s one.” 

The man found this so humorous that he could not help 
laughing at it. 

“You filthy beast, you scum, how I wish that God may pour 
upon your head the vials of His holy wrath! I wish it in the name 
of your child, whom I had to follow to the grave alone!” 

The man did not allow himself to be in the least perturbed 
by these execrations, but there was a rustling of paper as when 
a parcel is unpacked. Then he said: 

“Look here. Don't you think this is a nice pair of shoes?” 

“Well, fancy! Yes, that’s just like you beastly men—shoes 
for a child of at least seven!” 

“Seven?” he repeated, sheepish and offended at the same 
time. “Do you think I’d buy my own child a pair of shoes which 
would be too small in no time? I should like to point out to you 
that these are a very nice pair of boy's shoes. Only upper class 
children abroad wear shoes like that. Even Johann Bogesen 
has never had such nice shoes for his children.” 

The next sounds heard from the kitchen were sobs and con¬ 
vulsive weeping. 

“Dear Lina, it’s no use crying. What's done is done. Do you 
think I’ve lived on a bed of roses all the time I’ve been away? 
Do you think that the life a poor foreigner leads out in the world 
is all fun and amusement? No, it may be bad here, but it’s worse 
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there. Just look here, look where I was stabbed—here, just 
under the breast, but the dagger struck a rib and glanced aside 
and ripped my flesh right up to the armpit. Or shall I show you 
the lump on my shoulder-blade which was broken in England 
when the tree-trunk fell on me? I swear it’s true. And that’s the 
least part of it.” 

“Almighty God, Steintor, how could you forsake me altogether 
like that?” the woman groaned through her tears. 

“It's not always the most faithful who stays; the most faithful 
man is the one that comes home again.” 

“Yes, but you see yourself that I'm formally engaged to 
Joachim, and he’s bought me a ring; that’s more than you ever 
did. You never gave me anything, but took from me the little I 
had, and now I've grown so fat and so ugly that I scarcely know 
myself.” 

“When I was in hospital in England, black and blue and 
maimed all over, both inside and outside, after my accident, I 
made Him who directs the little bit of life in this world two 
promises, if He would help me to become a man again: the 
first, to give up all swinishness, and the second, to try to make 
some amends to those I had left at home. In the state of pain 
I was in, I tried to put into verse what I felt and thought. Now 
do stop crying—listen to this!” 

And he began to recite a long poem in his deep voice. . . . 

When he had finished declaiming, old Steinunn came down 
from the attic, said good morning and began to pour out the 
coffee. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 

The same day Cattle-Jukke came to pay a visit. He sat in the 
kitchen and drank coffee out of his saucer and crunched sugar- 
candy with much feeling. He had heard the mail boat had called, 
and he may have come out to make sure that no one had been 
looking for turnips in his kitchen garden. He thought more than 
he talked. Old Steinunn asked about the weather and the state 
of the cattle up the valley. He sent his sweetheart looks which 
might, seeing it was he, have been called loving, blew his nose 
in his fingers and cleaned them on his socks, which were pulled 
up outside his trousers, and from time to time took another 
pinch of snuff. 

“Well, I haven’t time to sit here,” he said at last with emphasis. 
“I must get home before it’s time to clear up.” 

Nevertheless he remained sitting there for a little while, 
and every breath he took made a whistling sound in his 
nose. 

“That’s a pretty tuft of wool you’re carding, Sigurlina,” he 
observed at last with a great effort. “But of course it can’t be 
denied that our wool up the valley’s better, and the sheep that 
feed near the beach don’t taste as good. The fact is: seaside 
crops’ll always be seaside crops.” 

“Perhaps you don’t like it because you’re afraid of the sea,” 
said his betrothed. This not very polite remark slipped over 
Sigurlina’s lips as of its own accord, as so often happens with 
women when a man does not entirely please them. 

“Oh, but I almost think I could hold my own against any 
average good-for-nothing at sea,” said Cattle-Jukke, “and 
perhaps even with certain people who hold their noses higher 
in the air and have travelled about more—with little credit 
to themselves or others. It’s not always they who have the surest 
grip of the oar-handle—as I thought you might know from your 
own experience.” 

“Are you trying to be nasty?” asked the woman. 

“No, no, I only meant that it’s all right about that bill.” 

“What bill?” 
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“Well, it’s really nothing to speak of—it was only the bit 
of a dress, you know. I might be able to afford a silk ribbon too 
when we’re married—two indeed, if you make a point of it.” 

His fiancee made no reply to this. 

“Well, well, I’ve no time for this sort of thing,” said the man. 
“One can’t waste one’s time like this. I mustn't forget the cows. 
The cows at Cattlefolds can’t live on gossip over at Oseyri. 
If we did things like that it’d be the deuce of a job to get the 
spotted one to give more milk.” 

With these words he took his leave and went. And everyone 
thought he had really gone. But, quite late in the evening, it 
was really he and no other who poked his expressionless cod¬ 
fish’s face in at the kitchen door and said good evening. 

“So you're here again, you poor thing,” said old Steinunn 
cheerfully. 

“There was one little thing I forgot when I was here to-day,” 
said Jukke. With his native politeness he went round and shook 
hands with each person in turn, a ceremony he never neglected, 
not even when he visited the same place several times a day. 
Then he remained standing in the middle of the floor like an 
abandoned sailing ship in mid-ocean. 

“Here’s a little room for you, Jukke,” said old Steinunn. 
“I'll sit by our Lina for the time being.” 

He went and sat down. Not a word was spoken. Salka Valka 
turned over the pages of the History of the World ; the knitting 
needles in the old woman’s hand continued their queer mechanical 
motion; Sigurlina’s cards scraped ill-humouredly, and she did 
not think of looking up, but went on vigorously carding her 
coarse wool, washed and combed and with an almost new shawl 
over her shoulders. Steintor cast one or two contemptuous 
glances in Joachim's direction, but otherwise took no notice 
of him. 

This seemed to be going on for ever, and at last Jukke rose. 

“Sigurlina, will you come outside with me for a moment?” he 
asked. 

“Go with you?” the woman repeated, looking at him anything 
but pleasantly, while red patches appeared on her cheeks, as 
always when she grew angry. “I don’t know what I have done 
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to deserve your coming here and prying round me like a spy. 
I*ve never deceived anyone to this day except myself, and I 
don’t expect to deceive anyone in future, unless I should deceive 
myself. So I’ve no need to go anywhere with you on that account.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t anything serious. ... It was only something 
to do with that bill. But that can just wait.” 

Then he shook hands all round in farewell, and went. 

Now a new time began. Jukke from Cattlefolds was almost 
as frequent a visitor as before, but did not stay so long; he 
seemed to be afraid of Steintor, pretended to have business 
in the place, took a pinch of snuff, went and came back. Steintor 
let him come and go without ever saying a word to him. Sigurlina 
talked to him much less than before and could hardly be induced 
to go out with him; it looked as if it would be some time before 
they were married. Generally speaking, the Marbud people 
talked less to one another than before. 

But again and again at bed-time, when there was nothing 
more to do but stop working and go to bed, Jukke poked in his 
dry face—and it was very dry. Or he would be found hanging 
about in the yard, in the cow-byre and sometimes down on the 
beach; while sometimes he was heard shuffling about in the porch 
in the middle of the night. Why should he not have his own 
soul and his own anxieties like other people, even if he was 
not precisely handsome? Sometimes he was standing in the 
doorway when Sigurlina got up in the morning, and he received 
abuse instead of a good morning, like the man who sat all night 
on the gable holding out his hat and wished that he might 
get gold, but found his hat full of horse-dung in the morning. 

“What the hell do you want here?” his fiancee would ask 
him. Oh, he had only come to fetch a sackful of fish offal or 
to help a man strengthen his fence. Sometimes he had a comet 
of sugar-candy or raisins for his betrothed, but, no thanks, she 
would not care for any. 

One day, when Salka Valka was coming home from school, 
hurrying with swift steps across the square in front of the shop, 
someone called her. She stopped. And there was Cattle-Jukke, 
who had got a quid of tobacco from some men who were leaning 
against the wall of the shop, and now made for her. 
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“Good evening,” he said formally, and held out his hand 
to her. 

“Were you calling me?” she asked. 

“I thought perhaps you might like to pop into the shop and 
buy yourself a stick of barley-sugar,” he said. “You can have 
it put down to me if you like. I’ll pay for it—yes, two sticks 
if you make a point of it.” 

“No, thanks,” said the little girl rudely. 

“As far as I know I’m engaged to your mother, my girl!” 

“What’s that got to do with me?” 

“Wait a minute—would you like a five-ore bit?” 

“Shut up,” the girl said, and went away. 

The man now saw that circumlocution and ceremony would 
not get him very far with such an ill-bred, insolent child; so 
he pursued her, overtook her and went straight to the point. 

“If it’s true what the whole town says about you and that 
dirty rascal Steintor, one would hardly think you can be so 
desperately fond of him. And you can certainly tell me, if you 
choose, if it’s true that he comes to your mother late in the 
evening and spends the night with her. That’s what they say 
in the town. You must have noticed it if you sleep with her. 
I’ll give you a ten-ore piece if you’ll answer me yes or no, if only 
I know it’s the absolute truth.” 

“I will tell you the truth, and it won’t cost you anything,” 
the girl said quickly, and spun round on her heel till she stood 
right over him on the path—“and the truth is that even if Steintor 
is loathsome, he’s a thousand times better than you.” 

That was all he got from her, and now she had gone. Her 
future stepfather was left alone on the path, grimacing and 
scratching his unshaven chin, after which he slouched back 
to the knot of men outside the shop to get more quid tobacco. 

That same evening Joachim paid another visit to Marbud. 
This visit had about it that peculiarly breathless atmosphere 
which marks those moments of destiny when the axe is swung 
towards the root of the tree and the issue is already written 
clearly in the stars—in so far as the destinies of the people who 
live in so small a place are written in the stars at all. It is said 
that people in these hours show themselves as they really are, 
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and if this is true, now for the first time Cattle-Jukke revealed 
his true nature as the knight and adventurer who comes striding 
into his lady’s hall in pugnacious mood without giving his hand 
to anyone. Certainly he asked her first to go outside with him, 
but when she refused, he declared his errand where he stood. 

“You’ve made two blunders, Sigurlina,” he said. “There’s 
your first blunder” (pointing at Salka Valka) “and there’s your 
second, and since he’s c^me back to this place and begun to hang 
round you again night and day, I’m not going to have anything 
not properly settled between you and me; and as you’re my 
formally betrothed future wife, I’ve brought a winter-shod 
horse to take you home to Cattlefolds at once.” 

“I think you must be a bit wrong in the head, Joachim/* said 
the woman. 

“Yes, there’s a winter-shod horse standing out in the yard 
now,” said Jukke. 

“Do you think I’m your slave, whom you can just take and 
put on to a horse and ride off with where you like, as soon as 
you like? No, I’m a free woman in the eyes of God and men. 
You can have your ring back if you like.” 

“Come, come, Lina dear,” said old Steinunn. “Do try to 
be reasonable, poor dears.” 

But Jukke from Cattlefolds felt no urge whatever to be reason¬ 
able. At that moment he was resolved once for all to be romantic. 
He laid his hands on his betrothed with the intention of carrying 
her out and riding away with her like the hero of a novel. But 
Steintor rose and pushed him aside. Strange as it may seem, 
Sigurlina now turned against Steintor and broke into a torrent 
of speech: 

“May I ask you to be so good as not to interfere between 
me and Joachim? I’ve nothing to do with you; you’ve given 
me a child and shirked maintaining it, so that it died, and treated 
me shamefully in every way; indeed, you nearly committed 
a crime against my little girl, so that I can nave you put in prison 
whenever I choose. And it wasn’t enough for you to leave me— 
you actually came back. And why? To torture the soul out of 
my body, first with some poem you pretend you wrote abroad, 
and at the same time you declare you cared about our child. 
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which I know is a sheer lie, and the shoes you brought weren’t 
for my little boy at all, and then you hang about me the whole 
mortal day without saying a word or even looking at me, after 
all I’ve had to suffer on your account, but only drive all Christian 
thoughts out of my mind and scare God’s guardian angels 
away from me, so that I can’t even get into real communion 
with Jesus, my Saviour, since you came home. . . . Now, you 
two both get right away from me and never come into my sight 
again; you’re neither of you a scrap better than the other, you 
damned lustful swine!” 

Steintor accepted all this in silence, as had been his habit 
of late, but Joachim reminded his affianced that it was not thus 
that she had spoken to him last summer, when he had toiled 
a whole night to get her hay under cover, and asked her if she 
remembered how she had comported herself towards him in 
the hay-shed that same morning. Unfortunately he could not 
refrain from applying an unseemly term to her, and declaring 
that he now had confirmation of the suspicion which was on 
the lips of everyone in the town. He had long suspected, he said, 
that piety and hymn-singing were nothing but humbug and 
hypocrisy, and now that had proved to be so. 

The woman’s only reply to this was to draw the ring off her 
finger and fling it in his face, and while he stood bent over, 
fumbling for it on the floor, Steintor gave him a kick behind, 
so that he tumbled head first through the door out into the porch, 
Steintor shutting the door after him. Salka Valka burst into a 
roar of laughter. They could hear Jukke go away, leading his 
horse. 

As can be imagined, the most passionate emotions prevailed 
in the kitchen for some time after these sudden and unforeseen 
events had taken place. Sigurlina raged furiously and flung 
abuse at all and sundry, until at last, weeping violently, she com¬ 
mended her soul to Jesus, for she continued to take it just as 
much to heart every time her life was desolated. Old Steinunn 
attempted, with her motherly forbearance, to induce her to 
take a rational view of human life; but the only result was that 
the woman lamented even more pitiably over her sin in the 
sight of the Holy Trinity. Salka Valka had stopped laughing 
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and listened in irritation to her mother's outburst and old 
Steinunn’s efforts to console her, while Steintor sat in his 
former place on the three-legged stool by the kitchen range, 
filled his pipe and did not utter a word, though his eyes flamed. 

At last the net-maker came in from his room and remained 
standing on the threshold, looking like an apostle, with netting- 
needle and measuring-stick in his hands. He stood there for a 
few moments listening to the weeping, groaning, lamentations 
and adjurations. Then he said: 

“Women have still got weeping and wailing to fall back on, 
as they always have had. And prayers and supplications too. 
But I'll tell you one thing, Steintor, as you've got most of the 
necessary and unnecessary qualities a young seafaring fellow 
can have in his head, and that’s this—that this place’ll never 
have any civilization till you and those like you have become 
men with a sense of responsibility towards yourselves and the 
community you belong to. I hope I needn’t say any more . . .” 

He had hardly ceased to speak when someone took hold 
of the latch of the kitchen door from outside and opened the 
door. A face peeped in through the chink of the door and looked 
round carefully, as if there was good reason to fear the worst. 
The face was Cattle-Jukke’s. 

“I’d got right to the sands when I thought of a little matter,” 
he said. 

“And what was that, you silly?” said old Steinunn. 

“Well, it's really hardly worth mentioning,” replied Cattle- 
Jukke, ready to take to his heels if anyone should think of boxing 
his ears. “It was just that bit of a dress . . ." 

Sigurlina quickly fetched the pretty dress of rich wool-backed 
satin out of old Steinunn’s box—the only real town clothes 
she had ever owned in her life. First she threw to the giver the 
skirt with its countless, impressive folds, then the bodice with 
its velvet cuffs and the velvet-trimmed front-piece. 

“It’s a mean giver takes back a gift,” she said. 

“That’s as you please,” said Jukke. He stuck the bridal dress 
under his arm, said good night and did not come back. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 

There were losses in the fishing fleet that season, heavy losses, 
as there often are in fishing-time, so that the merchant Johann 
Bogesen found himself compelled to double the prices of coffee 
and sugar and raise those of various other goods by one-third. 
And the sky was always clotted with clouds, like the bottom 
of a cooking-pot with lumps of porridge burnt on to it, for 
Oseyri was such an unimportant place that Our Lord did not think 
it worth the trouble to bring out the sun for its benefit by day 
or burnish up the stars for it at night. That colourless place, 
with its leaky cottages and numb-fingered cottagers, seemed 
to have nothing in reserve. The winds came and went, without 
any reason so far as could be perceived, and with an easterly 
wind it was the same with the surf. And as for the summer 
days, they were like the memory of the famous singer who had 
once come to the place by steamer, but no one had known of 
his visit till the ship had left again. 

But who would guarantee that it was any better elsewhere? 
Steintor was home again, he who had been all round the world, 
and he did not seem to have been better off in other places. 
One was so apt to cross the brook to get water. Perhaps, after 
all, Oseyri on the Axlarf jord was the centre of existence. 

“I still remember that time when everyone joined together 
and keel-hauled a Danish speculator on his own ship,” said 
old Eyjolfur. “It’s past understanding what people will put 
up with nowadays.” 

“Abroad they call all rich people thieves, and sometimes 
they strike to annoy them and will rather be shot down by 
artillery than give in,” said Steintor. 

This fishing season he was employed by Bogesen and fished 
in partnership, to his own disadvantage and that of his partners. 
Generally speaking, experience had shown that the result was 
equally uncertain whether men fished in partnership or for 
fixed wages. In the evening he often sat in the kitchen at 
Marbud and waited while old Steinunn heated up some coffee. 
Salka Valka preferred not to be there, for there was something 
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in his eyes she was afraid of, though not in the same way as 
before. She could not bear his looking at her; it nearly drove 
her mad. 

But Sigurlina got her daughter’s permission to buy herself 
a bit of print down to Salka’s account and made herself a blouse, 
she was so handy, and the president of the women’s institute 
gave her an old skirt. She was determined to start work fish¬ 
cleaning in the spring and have her name at the head of an 
account at Bogesen’s. The boy’s shoes, which Steintor had 
brought home for his son from abroad, she had hung up on 
the beam in her bedroom. They were the only smart things 
at Marbud, and indeed, they were so beautiful that in comparison 
with them all the other objects in the house seemed poor and 
shabby. No one could assert that there was any special relation¬ 
ship between Steintor and the mother of his child, but she 
often asked him about the state of his socks and gloves, which 
she washed and darned carefully and tenderly. She also patched 
the rents in his cloth trousers now and then. Sometimes she 
would sit for a long time gazing at him as though in a trance. 

One day of foul weather, when the boats had not gone out, 
Salka Valia came home from school and went straight into 
the kitchen. The day was declining. For some reason or other 
there was no one in the kitchen but Steintor, who was sitting 
by the range smoking his pipe. When she saw no one else she 
swallowed the good evening she had on her lips, and was about 
to pass quickly through the kitchen and go up to the attic. But 
he called her by her name and put his foot against the door. 

“Let me speak to you a moment.” 

“Keep your paws to yourself,” said the little girl sharply. 

“Salka, you know I’ve given up drink,” he said. “Wouldn’t 
you rather have it so?” 

“As if it mattered whether you were drunk or sober!” said 
the girl. 

“You're never the least bit nice to me, Salka. And yet you 
ought to be able to see that when I gave up drink it was only 
to make up for my old offence. I’ve looked forward so much all 
the time to seeing you again, just to show you that I can behave 
decently like other people. Don’t you suppose I've any conscience? 
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And do you think my conscience has given me an easy time in 
the years I’ve been abroad, after the way we parted? 1*11 give 
up smoking too if you like; 1*11 even give up swearing if you 
like. l*ve heard people object to swearing. What do you think 
about it, Salka?” 

Salka Valka now experienced for the first time the strange 
fact that the gap between a child and a boor can be a very narrow 
one, and there now spoke from Steintor*s lips an element in 
his character which had not found expression for heaven 
knew how long. She felt her heart beating violently. Was it 
possible that he was bewitched, like the monsters in the fairy 
tales, which were really princes? Was it possible that behind 
that coarse pock-marked surface another face was hidden— 
perhaps a soft smooth face with dreamy, questioning eyes and 
a tender smile? Was it possible that Amaldur’s image was hidden 
behind Steintor*s mask? And how in all the world could it 
happen that she suddenly thought of Amaldur? 

Nevertheless she said at last: 

“What does it matter to me what you do?** 

“Salka, so often this winter I*ve waited for an opportunity 
of asking you if you thought I ought to read more books. They 
say you’re so clever and get on so well at school, and you’ve 
got much more book knowledge than I have, for the school 
at Oseyri wasn’t so perfect when I went to school as it is now. 
But the fact is, I don’t believe those stories people read, either 
Bible history or sagas, let alone the serial stories in the papers; 
so perhaps I ought rather to read some improving books, for 
example, these quite modem school-books that you read. Will 
you tell me just what you think?” 

“I think the first thing of all you ought to leam is to be ashamed 
of the way you’ve behaved to my mother. The way you’ve be¬ 
haved to me is a small thing in comparison. If you’d the least 
bit of human feeling, you’d marry her this minute.” 

“Pd like to tell you just how things are, Salka,” he said humbly. 
“When I came home in the winter I was firmly resolved to 
marry hex, for I thought the child *vas still alive. But as the boy 
was dead, I didn’t think I had any obligation to her on con¬ 
scientious grounds. Still, if you ask me to marry her all the same. 
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I’ll obey you and do it, in the hope that you’ll begin to regard 
me as a decent fellow.” 

The little girl tossed her head, but did not answer. 

“When I think of you,” he went on, “and no less when I 
have you before my eyes as now, I feel there’s nothing I wouldn’t 
do to become a decent fellow. When you toss your head and give 
me lightning looks, as if you hated me, something goes through 
me—I don't know what to compare it to. And when I can't 
sleep at night, I always try to make up poetry-” 

“You ought to talk as little as possible about your miserable 
doggerel,” said Salka. “I heard some of it once.” 

“What use is it trying to be a decent fellow, Salka, when it 
doesn't make the slightest difference to you? Salka, tell me just 
what you think; do you think you’d have thought me a better 
fellow if I’d taken my punishment and gone to prison? I'll 
go and give myself up and take my punishment, if you want 
me to, Salka. Do you want me to? I'll have a letter written 
to the district judge to-morrow.” 

She had never experienced anything like this hour, when a 
man sincerely and humbly laid his life at her feet, and for the 
moment she quite forgot all that was past, forgot where she 
stood in time and space; the logic of events was dissolved and 
faded from her consciousness, and she felt only the everlasting 
attraction and repulsion of the fundamental law that governs 
male and female. She suddenly turned away from him and 
remained standing with bent head and the knuckles of one 
hand thrust between her teeth. At that moment her mother 
came in. 

She could perceive at once, from the manner of both of them, 
that something was happening. She stood still in the doorway 
looking at them. The little girl turned away in confusion and 
hurried up to the attic with her books. The man rose and looked 
round for his cap. He had to go out. Sigurlina was left alone in 
the kitchen. 

But when the little girl was preparing to go to bed that night, 
her mother knelt down on the floor, supported her arms on the 
edge of the bed and began to cry. The girl said nothing; her 
mother’s weeping no longer went so deep to her heart as it 
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had done. One can get accustomed to seeing unhappy people 
crying, as one can to everything else. She had begun to take 
her dothes off when the woman raised her tear-dimmed eyes 
to her. 

“Salvor,” she lamented, “have pity on me and don’t take him 
from me. I’ve nothing now but the hope of him. . . . I’ve 
begged and prayed Jesus to give him back to me, and even 
if it is a terrible sin to love anyone more than Jesus, my Saviour, 
all the same Jesus has heard my prayers and made him give up 
drink and sent him home to me again after three awful years. 
Salka, my beloved Salka, who was my child, be kind to me, 
and don’t take him from me!” 

Two days later the rector came. It was towards evening, 
and Steintor was at home and in the kitchen, but Sigurlina 
was out in the sheds feeding the sheep. The rector said good 
evening and quoted Our Lord and several apostles. He welcomed 
Steintor home again and thanked him for the loyalty and manly 
generosity he had shown his birthplace, recalled old times and 
Steintor’s family, especially the clergyman who could still lift 
an anchor without bending his arm when he was sixty, and 
composed a ballad about the chevalier Vilmundarson in his 
blind old age; those were the days when people still held strictly 
to godliness and morality. Despite a good deal of official business 
and so on, he, as the spiritual shepherd of the place and custodian 
of its morals, wished that clergyman’s posterity happiness. 
The saving of his parishioners’ souls in this world and the 
next occupied him more than anything else—upon his word 
it did! 

“In short, matrimony in the sight of God and men is un¬ 
avoidable; all relations outside matrimony stain the reputation 
of the place. As the Apostle says, eh—eh—eh. She has declared 
to me, and I have been told by other reliable quarters, that you 
have turned her legal, publicly affianced husband to be out of 
the house by force, and offered him an insult that cannot possibly 
be justified except by your joining yourself to her by the only 
true bond, the only bond acceptable to God, which once before 
you evaded by flight despite my priestly exhortations. Most 
certainly, if you do that, she will become entitled to relief here; 
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but marriage is marriage and responsibility is responsibility; 
relief is relief. The married state is the poor relief which honour' 
able men take upon them. If you do not marry her, she can call 
you to account for your treatment of Joachim. 

“Every honourable man must be responsible for his actions 
in the eyes of God and man, my dear Steintor. That is the Alpha 
and Omega of Christian morality and human law. Without 
such responsibility this place would long ago have fallen back 
into heathendom. The least you could have done was to leave 
her and hers in peace and not to prevent her getting decently 
married to a godly, right-thinking man.” 

Steintor answered in a ringing voice, but his manner and 
aspect were not so cheerful. 

“You know whom you have to deal with, rector. I was bom 
here at Oseyri, on this seashore, in just the same way as the 
hellish roar of the ocean gales. Would you think of preaching 
morals to a gale? What am I? Wind that comes, wind that goes. 
The breath in my nostrils is the same wind that blows upon this 
shore. And that is true of the blood in my veins. Waves that rise, 
waves that fall. Human life is nothing else but this, either at 
this place or any other place I know abroad. I think the most 
proper thing would be for everyone to be content to take his 
own responsibility. If the boy had lived I would have married 
her at once—he was part of the wind that blows in my nostrils, 
the blood that rises and falls in my veins. But the boy is dead. 
And soon I shall be dead too.” 

“After death comes judgment, says the Apostle.” 

“If I’m not allowed to be dead when I am dead, then to hell 
with the whole hocus-pocus!” 

The man of God had long passed the age at which talk of 
this kind could discourage him. 

“Let that be as it may,” he rejoined. “You will see the day 
when I no longer concern myself with what happens under 
God’s sky in this place-” 

“Yes, and what a sky—this fishing season,” Steintor inter¬ 
jected. 

“But so long as I draw breath, I set myself up to be a humble 
clergyman, to whom God has entrusted a number of souls 
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in this poor and remote district beyond the mountains, and has 
protected me in my calling, on long and difficult mountain 
journeys and often on dangerous sea voyages when going round 
my annexes, and when I was visiting, upon my word . . . saith 
the Lord. . . . Perhaps you can still remember that when you 
left here three years ago your shoulders bore a small burden 
which Our Lord had not placed upon them ... we won't 
refer to it otherwise, for God's grace endures for ever, for certain 
it does—where was I now? Oh yes—two godly townsmen 
who had been called in at the last moment reported you without 
delay to the constable, and unless I, unimportant person that 
I am, had immediately opposed the matter being carried any 
farther, the constable would have telegraphed the same day 
to the district judge, and you would have been arrested at Hamars- 
f jord, and my poor living would not have escaped an unpleasant 
case. But I knew you from your schooldays, and your departure 
suggested to me that perhaps you were not quite blind to the 
significance of what had happened. Knowing the consciences 
of my parishioners, I thought I could guess pretty well how God 
would talk to your soul in exile and that perhaps it would be 
punishment enough for you; and this has proved to be true, 
for now you have come home again reformed in various ways, 
and have cast off your chief burden, even if there is room for 
improvement in certain things, such as Christian obedience 
to God's Holy Word. . . . Well, as I said, we spared each other 
the bitter cup of a prosecution. 

“But I'd like to say this of your child's mother, that to begin 
with I did not show myself particularly obliging towards her, 
for it is one of my duties to be on my guard against people who 
give no reasons, but simply come here with children in tow 
and empty pockets; but now she’s in the care of good people, 
even if my good friend Eyjolfur isn’t a regular church-goer, but 
he’s paid her entrance to the one true people’s church, without any 
fuss. So he has. I know, too, that she believes in true salvation 
through Jesus Christ, and even if now and then she commits 
the sin of attending those wanton, foolish Salvation Army 
mee ting s, I console myself with the thought that God thinks 
less of the meetings than of the faith of those who go to them.. 
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“Mayn’t I offer you a cup of coffee, rector?” asked old Stem- 
linn, although there was no prospect of his ever ceasing to talk, 
and she added: “When the rector undertakes a thing, it’s always 
done with kindness and understanding.” 

“Well, what answer have you to that, my dear Steintor?” 
asked the rector. “Oughtn’t we to let holy matrimony be our 
compromise in this case, and so let the past be forgotten? Or 
should we rather reject all repentance and betterment, and 
lay our case before the judgment of God and men?” 

“If it’s Sigurlina who’s filled you up with these yams, I 
think it would be simpler for me to answer her direct. As for 
God, I’ve never made any demands on Him, and I can’t see 
that He has any reason for making demands on me. But as for 
you, rector, there’s one thing that is eternally fixed and un¬ 
changeable, and that is that you’re the most insufferably boring 
word-spinner and gas-bag I’ve ever had the misfortune to meet 
in my life.” 

And so they parted. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

Holy Week was approaching. The Saturday before the mail 
boat from the south arrived, and when Salka Valka came home 
from school nothing more nor less than a letter for her lay on 
the kitchen table. It was in a blue envelope, like the finest letters 
to Johann Bogesen, and the address was decked with all kinds 
of twirls and flourishes; it was what is called an educated hand¬ 
writing. “Miss Salvor V. Jonsdottir, Marbud, Oseyri on Axlar- 
f jord”—so the address ran. On the stamp was a portrait of our 
King, but some careless postmaster had stamped a black blot 
on his nose. 

How the young girl blushed and how deliciously her heart 
beat, the first time a closed letter from abroad reached her! 
She went on turning it over and over and hardly dared tear 
open the envelope. The contents proved to be a photograph 
on a postcard. It was a young man with a long face and regular 
features, a well-shaped mouth and a pair of eyes which the 
consciousness of the photographer’s aim had perhaps made 
more intellectual, questioning and dreamy than at other times. 
His collar fitted nearly as well as those of the schoolmasters, 
rural deans, and foreign business men whose photographs 
sometimes appeared in the papers from down south. Behind 
him, in the picture, were seen flying birds. And on the back 
of the card was written in the same educated handwriting: 

Dear Salka, 

I ought to have written to you a long time ago. I am getting 
on well at school, and take my examination next spring. 1 am 
firmly resolved to become a great man, whatever anyone may say, 
and whatever may happen. Perhaps I shall come to Oseyri and 
see you. You must be a grown-up girl by now. What are you like? 
Do you wear trousers? I have not forgotten you, though there are 
heaps of girls here. Is your voice still contralto? There’s no room 
for any more on the card. 

With best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 

Arnaldur BjcJrnsson. 
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She read it over and over again, but her heart beat so that 
she had still not entirely grasped the contents after she had read 
it through five times. But at last she realized that she was a young 
woman with a name and address in the midst of the universe 
and had had a letter from a young man. So wonderful a thing 
could hardly be imagined. “Have you ever heard of anything 
like it?” she asked herself. 

It seemed to her that a whole lifetime had passed since the 
paths about Kof had become overgrown with grass, and that 
Amaldur had long ago slipped away into the unknown without 
having left anything behind him but a locket. This she certainly 
still wore round her neck but seldom opened, because she could 
not persuade herself that that baby in the picture was really 
he. In reality she had long ago forgotten him as completely as 
only childhood can forget; the waves of childhood draw seaward 
in a great curve and do not reach the shore again till the child 
has grown old. And just when she had so thoroughly forgotten 
him, here she stood with a new picture of him—and this last 
picture was nearly as incomprehensible as the first. 

Was it possible that this splendid, gifted young man, whose 
exterior bore the stamp of such a cultivated distinction, was 
the same Arnaldur who had once taught her to read, and in 
those days had not been much bigger than her, had worn a 
patched jersey and shoes with holes in them, and told her strange 
stories and still stranger dreams? But it was still more wonderful 
that such a young man really remembered a grubby fisher- 
girl in a remote province, a girl who had no father and hardly 
a mother. 

How should she answer him ? His questions caught her so 
unprepared. Had she become a grown-up girl or not? Questions 
like that were so hard to answer—at least she was to be confirmed 
in the spring. And it was certain that she had become rather 
queer all over and had been so for nearly a year. The jackanapes 
of boys teased her continually and called her the little woman, 
but it was a good thing they did not know everything—yes, 
if people knew everything that had happened in her body and 
soul in recent times—yes, indeed! “God help me!” she said. 
But she could not think of answering Amaldur otherwise than 
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quite intimately and honestly, and she imagined herself writing 
something like this: 

“Yes, Amaldur, I am certainly becoming what is called grown¬ 
up; at any rate, I do not understand myself any longer, as I 
did when I was little, and I seem to have become so funny all 
through.” 

Her cheeks grew warm, and the heart in her breast sang 
like a bird on a bough. No, she could not bear it indoors; the 
roof of the attic was so low, and her happiness needed the open 
air under the stars. The clock struck nine, and old Steinunn 
was moving about in the kitchen; the girl flung her arms round 
her and kissed her as she passed, and said that this evening 
she loved everything and everybody. She pushed the letter 
loosely under her blouse. She felt so light-hearted; she would 
more than anything have liked to fly. She danced across the yard 
in the cold and ran across towards the town, through the main 
street along the waterside, and past the shop. This evening 
she did not think of calling for a girl friend and going for a walk 
with her—it had begun to amuse her to walk about the town 
of an evening and see who was out, who walked with whom, 
who went to the Salvation Army meetings and whom they came 
out with afterwards. 

But as she passed the Army barracks a beautiful song rang 
upon her ears; the saved were lifting their souls to heaven in 
chorus and solo, to guitar, horn and drum. She stopped and 
reflected whether she should go in, but it occurred to her that 
a girl of her age ought not to show herself alone at an Army 
meeting; men were so loathsome. But it could do no harm if she 
crept round the back of the house, peeped in at a window and 
listened to the splendid singing and the pretty music. The back 
windows of the meeting-hall, where the house was built into the 
slope, were right down to the ground; the little girl found a 
place there to stand and peep. The topmost windows were open; 
the officers stood on the dais with their instruments, and the 
captain was just singing a joyous solo, his red epaulettes on 
his shoulders, his hands crossed over his stomach and his face 
lifted towards the throne of the Lamb. 
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God’s wealth of love for all mankind 
Is freely given—is freely given. 

Profound and potent, full of peace, 

*Tis freely given—'tis freely given. 

New hope rolls in on bounding waves. 

Fills hearts and souls with light from Heaven; 

Far round its healing power is felt. 

The love of God is freely given. 

Then the chorus joined in, and she saw among them her 
mother’s face, radiant in joy and triumph. 

*Tis freely given—’tis freely given. 

The love of God is freely given. 

I trust in Thee—Thou welcomest me! 

The love of God is freely given. 

Then the singing and playing ceased; the communion of 
souls was broken up for a time, and the participators turned 
round in their places, filled to the brim with love, and smiled 
or grimaced, this way or the other; some blew their noses, 
others spat, the women tidied themselves and smoothed down 
their skirts or dresses about their knees. Then the next speaker’s 
turn came to bear witness to the Holy Spirit’s latest miracles 
in the place. The officers on the dais sat down with their hearts 
beating as is pleasing to God, and faces which led the thoughts 
to sweet-smelling balsam. And who was it who got up and lifted 
her face to the throne of the Lamb, who else but Sister Sigurlina, 
the child’s mother? Consequently Salka decided to stay a little 
longer; it was so long since she had heard her mother make 
a speech. 

“In the Name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, amen,” began the 
woman. 

And that strange, transfigured expression passed over her 
face which will be the expression of us all on the Day of Judg¬ 
ment—only, of course, a thousand times more radiant then— 
and she began to speak like a pious little children’s book which 
has suddenly turned into a human being. She was exalted far 
above reality and was travelling in regions which, compared 
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with her real life and surroundings, seemed to the little girl to 
be a sham world pure and simple. It was as if a stark naked man 
were to get up at the North Pole and make a long, enthusiastic, 
profoundly serious speech, the burthen of which was that he 
had a balance of five hundred crowns to his credit at Johann 
Bogesen’s. What would be the use of it? 

So the woman talked at the Army, simply forgetting the 
reality of her life. She declared that at that moment she was 
irradiated by God’s holy light, for she had found the way of 
the Lord to make men blessed. She said her heart wept at the 
vileness of the sin which Satan had inveigled her into committing, 
but at the same time a joyous hymn of victory resounded in 
her heart, in that she had been ransomed with Jesus’ sacred 
blood and had received the full assurance of the right of God’s 
children, which consisted in this—that God turned away from 
before His face no one who came to Him with a contrite heart. 

At last Jesus had listened to her prayers, as was to be expected 
of Him. Jesus heard the prayers of all the poor and ragged, 
who wept much and offered Him their bruised hearts, but 
had no account anywhere. He had sent Steintor home to her 
again, and not only that, but He had turned him from sinful 
ways, softened his heart, made him give up drink and sent 
him the gift of poesy. And now the captain had arranged with 
the district judge that he should be given full powers to celebrate 
their marriage according to the rules of the Salvation Army, 
and this would take place in a few days in the Name of Jesus, 
the one true vine. He who makes the children of men meet 
in love with the object that their souls shall be saved and belong 
to Him alone. 

“Thanks and laud and praise to God, hallelujah,” said the 
captain, and the cadets, lieutenants, ensigns and sergeant- 
majors upon the dais joined in and rose and burst out into 
song with uplifted hearts. But for some reason the singing no 
longer gave the little girl any pleasure; she trotted away. And 
when she had come down into the street, someone overtook 
her, and he who stood beside her in the pale evening half-light 
was no other than Steintor. 

“I couldn’t think where you had got to,” he said. 
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“Well, and what then? What do you want with me? My 
mother’s been standing up in there at the Army and announcing 
her coming marriage to you and praying to God for you. She 
named you and Jesus in the same breath. I think you ought 
to stick to her and leave others in peace.” 

“But don’t you think any better of me, since I’ve decided 
to marry her? Or was there anything else you would have liked 
me to do?” 

“I should have liked you to do? What do I matter to you, 
you ass? It’s to her you’ve got to behave like a man, not to 
me. 

“Salka, I shan’t behave like a man to anyone so long as I’m 
not a man in your eyes. You ordered me to marry her, and I 
consented to it and said ‘here goes, then!’ to that fool of a rector 
in the hope that that would satisfy you. Would you rather I 
went to prison? I still can, if you want me to.” 

“I don’t want to speak to you,” she said. “Leave me in 
peace!” 

Nevertheless she did not run away, but went on walking and 
wrangling with him, no matter to what purpose. 

They had taken the road homewards, contrary to the girl’s 
original intention. 

“Where are you going?” she suddenly asked, stopping short. 
“Can’t I go where I like in peace? You’ve no business to pursue 
me. 

“Salka,” he said at last in a voice which was more strongly 
tinged with poetic melancholy than anything she had till now 
heard from his lips. “A little while ago I heard you say you 
loved everything and everybody.” 

“Is that any reason for your pursuing me?” 

“Why need you call it pursuing? I only wanted to know 
if you were speaking the truth—I thought that if you loved 
everything and everybody, perhaps you would allow me to 
walk along the same street as you, and perhaps even listen to 
my poem. Then there’s another thing, Salka. Ever since I came 
home from abroad I’ve had a little present for you in my pocket; 
it's been to sea with me day after day, but I’ve never had the 
courage to hand it over to you. Salka, I may go to sea and get 
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drowned any day—and it doesn’t matter if I do—but I must 
hand it over to you before I drown. One can’t call an existence 
like mine life, Salka; but if you would allow me to give you my 
little present I could at least drown peacefully. I can’t imagine 
anything worse than drowning before I have had an opportunity 
of giving you my present. Otherwise, being drowned at sea is a 
good death.” 

“I think you ought to give your presents to my mother,” 
she said abruptly; and yet she was far from being untroubled 
by curiosity to know what his gift was. 

But he continued: 

“If I’m not allowed to make you happy I’ll go straight to 
gaol. No, don’t run away, or I’ll cut my throat with a knife 
this very evening and go straight down to hell. . . . Don’t 
leave me till I’ve given you the little thing I’ve got for you. It 
shines in the dark; it’s cost me eighteen months’ work on end 
on foreign seas, in cold, salt, soot, stink, flames of fire—as sure 
as I live, there were fifty steps down to the engine-room— 
among foreign murderers, thieves, liars, escaped criminals— 
always the worst work in company with the worst pack of scoun¬ 
drels, covered with soot, smeared with coal-dust, naked, scorched, 
flayed to bits, mad, sick to death, without a home on earth, 
cut off from my mother tongue, forsaken, friendless, with a 
branded conscience! And if I had dropped down dead they 
would have thrown me into the furnace, and no one would 
have missed me—neither men, gods nor devils. As I live, you can 
swear by that; it’s true! 

“And I’ve always had you in my thoughts, you first and 
foremost, and then the boy, and then your mother, but always 
you, whom I abused when I was not responsible for my actions— 
the little girl with the strong woman’s voice and woman’s magic 
in her childish eyes, the magic of all life. As true as I stand 
here, all my existence had become one single cry for reconcilia¬ 
tion, and yet I am to this very day only an outcast whom you 
despise. You even drive me off the high road when I come to 
you in misery after all I have been through. Look here. I’ll 
marry your mother next week, and I’ll never, never touch you 
with my little finger, if only you’ll forgive me and think of me 
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as a human being and listen to my poem and accept the little 
thing I’ve got here for you. . . . Come on, let us hurry!” 

The feverish stream of his speech, the frantic passion of his 
breathing, swept the young girl’s mind from the straight paths 
of reality, as when one is smitten by an unbridled outburst 
of the forces of nature. His vehemence increased with every 
step they took, as if the very surge of the sea had broken into 
their salt veins. They were running already. He laid his arm 
about her waist, as though to protect her, support her, help 
her to run, prevent her from falling if she should stumble. 
Her breath came and went unevenly, she was almost breathless, 
her heart was so stirred by his timid consciousness of guilt, 
the thought that she herself held his destiny in her moist young 
hands. She no longer had any idea of what was coming; she 
only felt in her blood the overwhelming fear which comes with 
the realization of being a human being in the world, a human 
being faced with an incomprehensible universe. 

Of a sudden they were standing before the sheep-sheds in 
the yard. He took the pin out of the staple, pushed the young 
girl in and shut the door. The sheep sprang to their feet in alarm 
and crowded together in a far comer. He pushed the young 
girl before him into the hay-loft—or did he carry her?—and 
seated her on a heap of scented hay which lay ready loosened 
for the morning feed. He himself sat down beside her and began 
to declaim his poem. He made no pauses between the verses, 
but that made no difference; she did not understand a single 
word he said, but heard only his voice and his breathing, which 
was like a depth stirred by threatening motions, and she sat 
terrified on the edge of that depth, from which mountains and 
heaven, the washing billows and the fates of men seemed one 
and the same remote mystery. She trembled all over her body, 
her teeth chattered, the veins in her temples beat like hammers 
striking the anvil from both sides. She thought she was going 
to faint. 

“Look,” he said at last from the darkness and took her hand, 
which was dripping with sweat, while at the same time he held 
up before her eyes some jewel which flashed forth rays. “It 
shines even in the dark, where no other ray can injure its bright- 
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ness. There shine from it a poor sailor’s sufferings, his eighteen 
months of torment while he toiled for meagre wages as a stoker 
in giant ships on foreign seas, in the hope of gaining the forgive¬ 
ness of the soul he feared and honoured. Now I’ll put it on your 
finger—I have lived in the anticipation of this moment!” 

But when the young girl noticed that his arm came creeping 
round her, and that the palm of his hand lay against her breast, 
she awakened in a flash to a vague consciousness of the road 
they were going. 

"God in heaven help me!” she cried trembling. “Steintor, 
don’t you know I’m only fourteen? Oh, I’ve never done this 
before! My mother must never, never know!” 

But just at that moment footsteps were heard from the sheep- 
shed outside; the animals had a new fright, and Salka Valka 
uttered a cry of fear, pushed his arm away and sprang to her 
feet. In the same second she was out of the hay-loft door and 
flying out through the sheep-shed, but ran right into the arms 
of someone she immediately recognized in spite of the darkness. 
They did not exchange a word. Not till the little girl had reached 
the outer door did she stop and call into the shed, with tears in 
her voice: 

"Mother, I swear by Almighty God it was nothing.” 

But the words seemed to stumble out of her mouth; it was 
only an absurd ejaculation in a broken voice, and it could not 
be denied that it sounded like an absolute lie. She herself could 
hear that better than anyone, and she took to her heels and fled. 
She ran straight up the mountain-side and wept aloud in the 
raw, cold dampness of the night. 

Not till late at night did she venture towards home, and she 
crept through the kitchen with her shoes off like a thief and 
murderer. She dared not go into her mother’s room to sleep, 
but sneaked up to the loft and flung herself on the hard boards 
of her old bed. Not till then did she think of the postcard from 
the south, which she had slipped inside her blouse before she 
went out that evening. It had gone! She had not the least idea 
where she could have lost it—down in the town, out in the hay¬ 
loft, out in the yard, up on the slopes: perhaps it was blowing 
about somewhere or other out in the night wind. 
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But while she was puzzling her head over it she suddenly 
noticed something shining on her hand in the darkness. Good 
God! what in heaven's name? . . . Why, it was the ring. She 
took it from her finger, felt it carefully with her finger-tips, 
held it this way and that, and turned its rays upon herself, fitted 
it on all her fingers, and at last hid it in her hand, clenched 
her hand rouud it. What was she to do with this treasure, the 
money for which had been gathered while the breath of life 
was being extinguished in her little brother’s nostrils, and her 
mother rocked to and fro weeping and singing? How could she 
hide this criminal object from God, men, and her own conscience ? 
She determined to hand it back the first time she met the giver 
alone. And yet—it was she and no other who owned that ring. 
While she was still puzzling over it, she fell asleep, lying fully 
dressed on the cold bedstead. 

Not with Amaldur's picture in her thoughts, but with the 
fresh recollection of Steintor's feverish violence in her blood. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

A great hallelujah wedding will be held at the Army barracks 
next Monday evening at eight o'clock, when Sister Sigurlina 
Jonsdottir and Steintor Steinsson, both of this town, will be wedded 
to one another. All welcome. Admission 25 ore. 

Such was the text of a bill which Staff-captain Andersen, 
by the manager's permission, stuck up on Johann Bogesen's 
shop door. It was done in a howling storm, with rain streaming 
down and unpleasant fog-wreaths floating about the mountain 
tops. “Hallelujah wedding”—people spelt their way through the 
placard and spat. From that point of view it all seemed rather 
upside down. So they had seen that something must be done 
at last about the fornication at Marbud; it was said that both 
the district judge and the rector had warned them. 

The rector went to church in his gown just after midday 
and impressed upon a number of old women the necessity of 
lamenting their sins. He repeated times without number that 
nothing was so necessary for people in a little place as to be 
heartily sorry for their sins. He quoted to this effect Our Lord 
and various leading apostles. He said that when the people of 
Jerusalem flung palm-branches in Jesus' way in jubilation it 
was simply and solely because they had already learned to 
be sorry for their sins. He said that the same was the case at 
Oseyri on the Axlarf jord. People would never be able to fling 
palm-branches in Jesus' way at Oseyri if they had not first 
learnt to be sorry for their sins. 

The old women, as was natural, were deeply moved by this 
stirring address. Hot, genuine tears of faith coursed down behind 
their rusty spectacles, they were so sorry for their sins. For the 
rest, they sat there and passed the time while they waited for 
their husbands and sons; and as soon as the blessing had been 
uttered they hastened home so as to have the coffee hot when 
the men arrived. But how well he spoke to-day, as he always did, 
the dear man! 

When the boats came home Salka Valka was standing down 
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by the jetty with two girl friends. It was such fun to see the 
boats come in. Deep laden with fish, they cleft the waves of the 
fjord—resolute, proud and dignified; the foam frothed charmingly 
about stem and bow. Never were the fishermen so imposing 
as when they stood on the boat’s deck just returned from the 
fishing banks, wet and scaly, in their oilskins and high boots, 
with the cod in great piles round them, forward and aft, a full 
cargo, and said yes, they had just had bites, so they knew there 
were fish in the sea; nothing else. The landsmen and women 
set to work without delay to bring the fish ashore. A number 
of fishermen’s wives had assembled on the quay with hot coffee 
in bottles and rye bread with margarine. 

Suddenly a voice behind the girls asked loudly if the Eagle 
was in—Steintor’s boat. The boat was just coming alongside. 
But hard as Salka stared she could nowhere perceive Steintor’s 
large, coarse face, which looked its best only under a sou'wester, 
or his gigantic form, which his fisher’s garb made more heroic 
than usual. 

“Is Steintor there?” her mother called. 

But the boatmen answered derisively: 

“Wethought he’d gone on board somewhere else this morning.” 

“It's not our way to make our men turn out,” the skipper 
replied curtly. “Either one belongs to a boat or one doesn’t.” 

“Didn't you see anything of him last night either? . . . They 
say at the Army he wasn’t home last night.” 

“Out of the way there, woman. Haven’t I told you it’s a matter 
one must arrange with Bogesen if one’s going out or not? But 
Steintor can be sure of one thing: if he plays me that trick once 
again he’ll have to reckon with Bogesen. We had the nearest 
shave to-day of not being able to get the catch on board because 
we were too few.” 

The woman stood looking at the men with an utterly stupid 
expression, with slack mouth and dull eyes, as if she were staring 
into a bottomless void. At last she turned to another group of 
men and asked, even more despondently than before: 

“Haven’t you seen anything of Steintor?” 

They shook their heads; they had no time for talk. 

She stopped by a third group and asked mechanically: 
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“I suppose none of you have any idea where Steintor is?” 

The next thing Salka Valka saw her mother do was to sit 
down on a slimy fish-box with her hands in her lap and stare 
blindly out over the fjord into the grey rain. Then it occurred 
to the young girl that perhaps her mother was ill, and she went 
to her and asked her. But the woman said she was not ill. 

“They only say that Steintor didn’t come home last night,” 
she said. 

“You ought to go home, mother,” said Salka. “I don’t think 
you’re well.” 

“Perhaps I’m not,” said the woman, but remained sitting 
there as motionless as before. 

“I can see by your face that you’re ill.” 

The woman made a feeble clicking noise with her tongue 
and answered: 

“So he’s gone.” 

“Gone? What do you mean? When you’re going to be mar¬ 
ried!” 

“No,” said the woman. “He’s gone.” 

She tried to rise, but a blackness came before her eyes, so 
she sat down again and remained sitting. A number of people 
came by, and all of them asked if she was ill. No, she was not 
ill, she said. 

“I’U just go home for a bit with Salka,” she said. 

She was not in the least ill. She was only collecting her strength. 
So mother and daughter went homewards. 

The love of God for all mankind 
Is freely given—is freely given. 

It was Staff-captain Andersen in person who walked to the 
shop door that evening, took down the placard and put it in his 
pocket, warlike to behold. It had been positively ascertained 
that Steintor had secretly boarded the steamer the night before 
at the last minute, and was doubtless on his way abroad. One 
or two men flung a jeering phrase about the life and activities 
of the Salvation Army after the Staff-captain as he walked away, 
but he did not look back. 
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In the evening two women from the Army came to see Sister 
Sigurlina and talk to her about Jesus. 

They sang: 

Profound and potent, full of peace, 

*Tis freely given—*tis freely given. 

But she took no notice of them, did not even raise her head 
from the pillow. They produced a book and read of Jesus* 
sufferings and death. But Sigurlina took no interest in it. They 
said good night in Jesus* Name and promised to come back in 
the morning. 

Next day she went to her work as usual. Threatening clouds 
hung round the mountain peaks as thick as ever, and the place, 
as always, was full of the salt breath of the sea, mingled with 
the stench of fish and blubber, liver, cods* heads and guts— 
all of them putrid. The bitter sleet blew in generous gusts against 
the windows of the fisher cottages, where small indoor plants 
that never flowered were dying slowly in their rusty tin pots. 
Great events happened for the most part abroad, where Fru 
Bogesen spent the winters. Nothing ever happened at Oseyri, 
except that Lumpy Todda had now been promoted to lieutenant 
in accordance with a communique from headquarters. And 
so the hallelujah wedding had not come off. Nevertheless the 
women of the Army assembled next day to see Sigurlina, and 
sang: 

*Tis freely given—*tis freely given. 

The love of God is freely given. 

And when old Steinunn tried to talk to Sigurlina, and to 
persuade her that dear Steini would certainly come back when 
he was least expected, the woman seemed to have become hard 
of hearing. She merely went on working with her dumsy but 
firm hands. She fed Drafna at morning and evening and deared 
away the dung from under her, and Drafna was pleased and 
grunted, lowed and bellowed; but she liked the woman best 
when she sat down beside her with the milk-pail, for then she 
licked her on the shoulder and even on the cheek, and simul¬ 
taneously took the opportunity to wipe her nose on Sigurlina’s 
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dress. The sheep went down on to the shore for the greater 
part of the day, and she drove them home to the sheds in the 
evening. When the out-of-doors work was done she sat down on 
the rickety box in the comer of the kitchen and picked out her 
unresisting wool, without thought or feeling, in the same way 
as Our Lord picked out the unresisting wool of her life. 

And Salka Valka glanced across at her and tried to think 
of a way of saying to her that they were mother and daughter 
and would support one another through life, but the distance 
between two souls can be so great, even if they have once dwelt 
in the same body. So the little girl turned her eyes on her book 
again, for she was determined to take the highest class in the 
leaving examination. When all is said and done, it looks as 
though every single human being had his or her own aim, and 
all love was mere fiction. 

On the evening before Thursday in Holy Week the weather 
was calm and there was frost at night. All the stars of heaven 
were visible in the firmament. No one knows with what object 
God created them. They stare out into the void with questioning 
eyes, like newly confirmed boys and girls in church, and have 
no idea what they are there for; while from the earth below 
the children look at them and send the question back. Yards 
and paths grew hard, and the roads were clean for the fishermen’s 
wives who went to church on Thursday, some with spectacles, 
some without, and lamented their sins. 

New hope rolls in on bounding waves. 

Fills hearts and souls with light from heaven. 

But on Good Friday, that great day which is consecrated 
to the Saviour's sufferings and death, the weather changed; a 
sea wind blew and flung down snow in masses. It was a sight 
to see the salt mass of snowflakes settle down over the utterly 
dull, trivial little place. But later in the day the snowstorm 
turned to streams of water whipped along by the salt, spicy 
sea wind. So the storm continued throughout the night. It 
trickled into people’s houses through its favourite cracks and 
soaked the poor people’s children in their beds and made them 
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catch cold. What an immense quantity of moisture the sky 
contained! 

Far round its healing power is felt. 

The love of God is freely given. 

And so it went on raining the Saturday before Easter, Lina’s 
wedding day. There is something disconcerting in the difference 
there can be between the God of the psalms and the God of 
the weather. But the sailors rowed out to sea on that morning 
as on any other, for they cared as little about Our Lord of the 
weather as about Our Lord of the psalms, and returned home 
in the evening in good fettle and said yes, they had just noticed 
bites, but nothing more. And in the evening it was Lina’s 
wedding evening; and it cannot be denied that people took a 
little Easter joy in advance on that account, for not many things 
are so ridiculous as hallelujah weddings which come to nothing. 
So this day passed. 

But in 'the evening an unexpected thing happened. Sigurlina 
did not come in from milking at the same time as usual, and 
towards bed-time old Steinunn said to little Salka: 

“Your mother must have gone over to the Army for a bit. 
The only thing I can’t understand is what she’s done with the 
milk.” 

They searched the kitchen and porch in vain; the evening 
milk could not be found. At last the little girl ran out into the 
cow-byre to make sure that everything was as it should be and 
quite right. There the pail containing the drop of milk from 
the cow stood on the bench, as if the milkmaid had just gone on 
an errand. 

But then it appeared that Sigurlina had not gone over to the 
Army for a bit. No; she had kept away from the Army all Holy 
Week and also on her wedding evening. Salka Valka made 
inquiries at the nearest cottages, but most of the people had gone 
to bed, and Sigurlina had not been there at all. A lot of people 
put their dothes on again and went over to Marbud for a little, 
and sat there till nearly midnight without being offered coffee 
with rye bread and margarine. Someone ventured the supposition 
that she might have gone up to Cattlefolds for a bit to see her 
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late fiance; others thought it unlikely. So they remained there 
in some perplexity while the rain battered against the tiny 
window, till one of the sailors took a pinch of snuff and said: 
“Either she’ll come back or she won’t come back, and it’s no 
use beginning to look before to-morrow.” So good night, said 
the men. Good night, said the women. Good night. 

Steinunn and Salka remained in the kitchen alone and re¬ 
flected that the woman had milked the cow before she went. 
Perhaps the cow had licked her on the shoulder and even on 
the cheek. And when the little girl thought of her mother’s 
cheek and the cow’s rough tongue a lump came into her throat, 
and she said she was going to bed now. And when she had sat 
on the edge of her bed a little while the door was opened, and 
there stood the old man, looking at her with his blind eyes. 

“Life’s like that, my child,” he said. “And it ends like that— 
or in another way. I’ve been blind for seventeen years now. 
I don’t know if you’re sitting and crying, but if that is so I’ll 
just tell you that it’s no use crying in this place; there’s nobody 
to console one but oneself. I’ve lived in Oseyri now for over 
sixty years. Perhaps you young people will be able to become 
human beings, even if we older ones haven’t succeeded. But 
it’s late already. And there’s nothing so good as sleep, both 
for those who are blind and for those who still have their sight. 
So we’ll look after one another a little, so far as we can, if we 
should wake again to-morrow. There’s so little people can do 
for each other in this place. Good night.” 

She had never before heard him talk in an amiable voice. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


So the blessed Easter morning dawned over the place, the pure 
vine’s day of joyful triumph. But indeed, on close examination, 
one could hardly call it a day and still less speak, as the Army 
songs did, of perfume and spring; and if the sun stood above 
the horizon anywhere it had obviously no particular instructions 
as regarded Oseyri. The mountains were swallowed up in mist, 
right down to the houses, and a raw cold rain splashed down 
from the sky. 

For some reason there were, at daybreak, already a number 
of people scattered along the shore—silent people in old togs 
or shabby ulsters and simple sailors in oilskin coats. Some 
wandered seaward along the fjord, others inland. One or two 
members of the Army were there too—for example. Lieutenant 
Tordis Sigurkarlsdottir and Cadet Gudmundur Jonsson. No 
one knew who had first thought of going down to the shore, 
nor had any common decision to do so been taken; and least 
of all did anyone say to anyone else why he had come there. 
They merely trotted about by silent agreement, one behind 
the other. 

Then came the children. The boys were full of self-importance 
and very eager to display their talents to the grown-ups. They 
knew exactly how such an enterprise should be carried out. 
Four men ought to search the small creeks round the Tare 
heights and five men the length of shore along the Eagle rocks, 
they said. The best thing would be to borrow a boat and row 
into the caves. 

“Who asked you to come here and jaw?” asked the man 
they had wished to impress, turning angrily towards them; 
“just you clear off home. You wouldn’t be so uppish if anyone 
had sent for you, and still less if there was a possibility of your 
being of any use to anyone.” 

The little girls were not nearly so enterprising in an under¬ 
taking of the kind. They crowded together on the shore, bare¬ 
necked and blue-skinned, with wet noses, and stared at Salka 
Valka. No one played any tricks on anyone. 
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And everyone went on searching up and down along the shore 
in the grey Easter rain. 

Not till nearly midday were some of the people who were 
taking part in the search seen to assemble in a bunch up by the 
sands. More and more joined them, and those who were going 
seawards along the fjord suddenly understood all at once that 
there was now no need to seek any longer. Soon Salka Valka 
had joined the throng. They stood gathered round a little grey 
oblong piece of flotsam which had been washed up on the 
sand. 

The woman was wearing her old grey rag of a dress, with 
holes in the elbows, and the grey stockings she had received 
as a Christmas present the year before last. On her feet she had 
the remains of a pair of horse-hide shoes which old Eyjolfur 
had bought up in the valley for seventy-five ore. They were 
full of sand, and some wrack had twined itself round one leg. 
One arm stuck out a little to the side, with the swollen fingers 
extended; to-day they were bluish white. In the other hand 
she held a pair of boy’s shoes; her hand was clenched round the 
laces, which were fastened together. They were a pair of smart 
boy’s shoes, and she had taken them with her into eternity 
in case she should meet her son without shoes. 

A number of little sea snails had attached themselves to her 
breast, as if for adornment. One eye stared watery blue and 
uncomprehending up to heaven, as if its question was eternally 
frozen into the Easter night hallelujah, but the other eye and 
cheek were covered with sand, for it was on that side she had lain 
when she was washed up. But now one of the men had turned 
her over on to her back. A brown shining frond of seaweed 
lay over nose and mouth. Somebody lifted it aside, and they 
looked right into the wide-open mouth with the black tooth- 
stumps in the upper gum, but otherwise, like her nose, lull 
of wet sand. Her hair too was spotted with sand, rubbish of 
all kinds, snails and other small creatures from the shore, but 
the plaits had held, for she had tied them together with a piece 
of coarse woollen yam when she last did her hair. For the rest 
her hair seemed to have shrivelled up in the water, and that 
was one reason why the features in the salt Easter face which 
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had risen from the sea were more pronounced than usual. The 
one faded eye with its swollen colourless eyelid went on question¬ 
ing heaven, unsleeping, unresting—just open. The living shut 
the eyes of the dead to persuade themselves that they are asleep. 
But there is nothing so unlike sleep as death. 

They stood there in a bunch round the scanty Easter harvest 
of their shore, cleared their throats and took pinches of snuff. 
One must always be prepared for such things. One easily takes 
a false step on life's narrow paths; it sometimes seems as if 
man's destiny flowered most readily among the seaweed. Some 
vanish deliberately, others accidentally; some on their wedding 
day, some a day or two later. Got a quid? 

“I wonder what she meant by taking such a fine pair of boy's 
shoes into the sea with her," a man with many children said, 
and examined the admirable footwear very closely. “It's a pity 
to wet through such a good pair of shoes," he added. 

“H'm! I simply don't understand why people want to make 
themselves wet quite uselessly. For one thing's certain, there's 
nothing better waiting for us on the other side," said another, 
in a voice like a chipped, rusty razor. 

“You deserve to be chucked into the sea yourself," said a 
member of the throng indignantly. It was Lieutenant Tordis 
Sigurkarlsdottir who took up the cudgels for the departed one. 
“Sister Sigurlina bent the knee before Jesus, and that’s more 
than a candidate for hell like you will ever do. She was in life a 
true branch of the pure vine, of Jesus’ leafy trunk, and if it 
hadn’t been for a swine of a man like you and your kind she 
wouldn’t be lying here." 

They looked at one another and grinned, but dared not quarrel 
with the woman. 

“We're all of us poor sinners," said Cadet Gudmundur 
Jonsson to ralm their spirits. “I've been here now, up in the 
valley and in this place by turns, for nearly fifty years, and even 
if life in one place may often seem to one petty and insignificant, 
one can’t possibly deny that where the soul bows the knee before 
the Cross of Jesus there is in truth a Canaan of God's glory." 

At that moment the manager of the shop and the doctor 
arrived, and with them the merchant's son; he had a dog’s 
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knack of scenting out every amusement. The doctor took off 
his hat politely and cheerfully, and smiled at everyone in turn 
so broadly that his eyes disappeared behind his bluish-red 
cheeks; but the merchant’s son pushed his way through the 
throng right to the corpse and curiously regarded the woman's 
shape, which was so clearly revealed as she lay there on the 
sand, with her wet clothes clinging tightly to the inordinately 
fleshy limbs. Her stoutness was increased by the fact that she 
was distended by the water. Oh, he stared so mockingly at that 
thick, stone-dead body—that youth with the lovely curls under 
the shadow of his hat and a skin that radiated well-being, wearing 
a neatly fitting fur-lined ulster, which he himself had bought 
in Edinburgh the last time he came home from Copenhagen 
with his father. 

<( There’s a chap who won’t get wet in this bit of a drizzle,” 
said one of the crowd. 

He regarded the corpse from all sides and angles and evi¬ 
dently found it very exciting. Then he put his foot on her 
stomach, and the stomach wobbled under the pressure of his 
foot, and water-bubbles issued from her mouth, and mud 
flowed from one comer. 

“Ugh, what a belly!” said the young man and looked proudly 
round him. 

When the doctor had bowed smiling to the corpse, right 
and left, looked under its eyelids and smiled, laid his hand 
on its bare breast and smiled, he spread out his arms with a 
man-of-the-world gesture, expressing his attitude to the whole 
affair, winked one eye and said: 

“A pleasure. ... On this beach. I should say at least twelve 
hours. . . . You know. Yes, a stretcher, and a blanket or some¬ 
thing of the kind, if I may inconvenience you. You understand. 
We all understand. Hee-hee-heel” 

He bowed again and smiled to all and sundry—the sky, the 
mountains, the place, the people and last the corpse. 

“I had the unexpected pleasure ... a good three years 
ago,” he added. “If I remember right, she was on her way south. 
She had a lover. 1 imagined that she was trying to get to him. 
He’s a gentleman—a great gentleman. There was no shadow 
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between us. Well, I wish you a happy Easter. And I thank 
you.” 

But before he had escaped from the crowd he caught sight 
of Salka Valka; she stood clinging to a friend’s arm and trembling 
in the raw cold air. Her teeth chattered in her mouth. 

“Delighted,” he said, and held out to her his bony hand, 
which despite appearances was soft and warm. He raised his 
hat and bowed deeply to her. 

“If I’m not greatly mistaken—Frdken, Froken—well, it 
doesn’t matter. We won’t say any more about it. We’re old 
friends. Hee-hee-hee! Fourteen, aren’t you? Yes, fourteen. 
Charming. Wonderful. I’d almost say positively. . . . Yes, 
he who never gives up in life is he who conquers in death. Hee- 
hee-hee ! I’m alive. You’re alive. We’re alive. Happy Easter. 
In the Name of . . . how does it go?” 

“In Jesus’ Name, amen,” said Lieutenant Tordis Sigurkarls- 
dottir behind them. 

The doctor spun round on his heel, raised his hat to her 
and smiled. 

“In Jesus* Name, amen, quite right. Absolutely right. Hee- 
hee-hee, hee-hee-hee, hee-hee-hee!” 

He felt in his pocket for a little comet, slipped it into the young 
girl’s hand like a secret love letter and pressed her hand round 
it with a comradely gesture. 

“Because we’re old friends,” he said. 

Then he lifted his hat once again, bowed more deeply than 
ever, and strode off along the shore in the direction of the little 
town. 

Late in the afternoon of this holy day Salka Valka received 
from the rural dean himself a message that he would like to 
speak to her. Soon afterwards she stood in the same room where 
three years ago she had seen his revered face for the first time, 
but now alone. He looked up from the latest papers from the 
south, regarded his guest over his spectacles and bade her sit 
down. Then he stroked his beard with his blue, veined hands 
and reflected. 

“As far as I know, your mother never managed to get an 
account at Bogesen’s—is that right?” he asked at last. 
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“Yes,” the girl replied. 

“On the other hand, I’m told you are a very capable girl 
at fish-cleaning; indeed, I’ve an idea that your name has got 
on the books, young as you are, and I call that good work. Now 
I should like to ask: What do you mean to do with the money 
in your account?” 

She replied clearly and distinctly: 

“Of course I shall spend it on the funeral.” 

“It was just that I wanted to know. Now I see that you’re 
an honest, right-minded young girl, obedient to God, and, as 
the Apostle says, eh-eh-eh. From now onward you can have leave 
off confirmation class whenever you’ve a prospect of work. God 
is merciful. I’ll ask my wife to give you a cup of hot coffee. 
But to come to the point, so that everything shall be properly 
done, we must have just a funeral address for two or three 
crowns. Let’s see now. I’ll just get a pen and a piece of paper. 
Wait a minute: Date of birth—I can find that in the register: 
Died—the Saturday before Easter. What else can you tell me 
about your mother?” 

“Nothing,” said the little girl, for at the moment she re¬ 
membered nothing else about her mother except that she had 
been alive and was dead. 

“You came here from the north?” 

“Yes, we were going south.” 

“I remember that. It was here, the other day. She looked 
in. I had a feeling, from the very beginning, that it might 
end badly. In my opinion she ought to have stayed where 
she was. While we are speaking of it, what was the reason for 
your leaving the north? Perhaps it could be brought into the 
address.” 

“I think we were turned away.” 

“That was rather bad. And what was the reason for 
that?” 

“I don’t know.” 

The clergyman stroked his beard and adjusted his spectacles. 

“It’d be best for the funeral address if we left that out,” he 
said. “What can you tell me about your father?” 

“Nothing,” replied the little girl. 
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The clergyman stroked his beard. 

“Can’t you tell me anything in your mother’s life which 
gives an example of her—well, what shall we say?—her Christian 
virtues?” 

“She turned to Jesus,” said the little girl. 

“Come now, let’s say as little as possible about that,” said 
the rector. “The Army, indeed! I hope we’ve learnt enough 
at school to know that kind of noise and flummery is not 
pleasing to God. I am not to be blasphemed, saith the Lord. 
What I meant was, couldn’t you tell me something about your 
mother which, in a funeral address, could have an edifying 
effect on the public—something gracious, something—well, 
something which could give a funeral address a bit of colour.” 

The little girl thought hard and at last replied: 

“There was a hymn she was awfully fond of.” 

The rural dean turned to his writing-table and read aloud 
as he wrote: 

“Sigurlina Jonsdottir. Bora, according to the register. Died, 
according to her death certificate. H’m. Very fond of a hymn . ‘. .” 

He turned to the girl and asked: 

“And what hymn was that?” 

“It was this: 

“O Thou pure vine, Thou one and only vine. 

We all are branches that grow out from Thee, 
in joys and alarms with heavenly arms, 

Jesus, my heart’s joy, embracest Thou me.” 

The rector scratched his head behind the ear in embarrassment 
and could not remember for the moment what hymn that was. 

“Come, what is it? Let’s look in the hymn-book. How did you 
say it began?” 

“ ‘O Thou pure vine*. . . But it may not be in the hymn- 
book—they sing it at the Army.” 

“At the Army—well, really! That’s another thing. Perhaps 
it would be most sensible to say as little as possible about those 
matters. These Army songs—pure blasphemy and foolery, 
to use the mildest terms. ‘O Thou pure vine*—what drivel! 
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I don’t know where that comes in Holy Writ or Our Lord’s 
sermons. What was it you said—T am like a branch that grows 
out from Thee*? Wretched gibberish and false teaching! Cer¬ 
tainly the Lord says somewhere, ‘We are hands and feet of 
Christ’s body’—but I’ll have nothing to do with a hymn like 
that. The people’s Church demands God’s Word clear and plain, 
as our Hallgrimur Pjetursson says somewhere, and our Bishop 
Jon Vidalin. . . . Well, upon my word, where were we? Is 
there anything more you can tell me?” 

“No,” said the little girl. 

The rector read his notes through afresh. 

“ ‘Sigurlina Jonsdottir. Born, according to the church register. 
Died, according to death certificate. H’m. Very fond of a 

hymn--* no, I’ll strike that out again. It isn’t a hymn. Only 

drivel. But now there’s most certainly not much left. Well, 
never mind; one must be able to find something to say in 
Jesus’ Name. Humph!” 

Whereupon he rose in all his dignity. 

“So we’d better part for the present, my dear. You’re an 
excellent girl and have a good character. God looks down with 
pleasure from His Heaven upon all the poor and fatherless. 
I am the God of the poor and needy, saith the Lord. Here’s 
twenty-five ore. Go, and God be with you.” 

He had forgotten the coffee he had spoken of before, but 
that did not matter. He pushed the little girl in front of him 
out of the lobby door and shut it behind her. She went home 
through the place wrapped in Sunday calm and the mist brooding 
over the mountain-peaks. Without knowing what she was doing, 
she was walking in the rain humming the beloved refrain to her 
mother’s favourite song of the pure vine: 

There is nought in the world like the vine 
Which Thou, Jesus Lord, art to me; 

Now I can lose Thee never, 

I am grown so a part of Thee. 

But now, on thinking it over, she agreed with the rector 
that it was a silly song, and she could not make it harmonize 
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properly with the place and the beach and the sea and the biting 
winter mist, which raged down the basalt faces of the mountains. 
She could not help a lump coming into her throat, and felt 
in her pocket for a few peppermints out of the doctor’s comet 
and put them into her mouth, to give herself consolation in 
the grey, dull, utterly indifferent Easter weather. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


A number of poor little girls were dancing near the shore in 
a yard, in which the first green was appearing, and singing 
songs. It was such fun, that Sunday of life. 

They call the bird seagull 
That stands on the beach. . . . 

They took one another's hands and danced around. But they 
could not find any tune which suited the words, and one cannot 
dance to a song which has no tune. 

Silky pale shines his cap. 

Silky pale shines his cap ... 

and the dance came to a standstill . . . 

“Buttoned over golden hair,” said one of them, long after 
they had all stopped singing, and the others laughed. They 
pulled their stockings up round their legs, stockings with holes 
in them, and all talked at once. Then they tried again: 

They call the bird seagull 
And he’s your brother dear. 

They call the bird seagull 
And he's your brother dear. 

They call the bird seagull— 

But they had to give it up: the ring was broken. 

Won't you dance, Stumpfoot, 

Won't you dance, Stumpfoot, 

Dance with me? 
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said one of them to herself, for she could not keep herself from 
saying it, and all the others began to laugh, and some whispered 
together and laughed still more; and they all had some secret 
to tell one another, and she who had not been able to prevent 
herself from saying the rest of the poem was rather embarrassed 
for a moment. But then she pulled herself together and executed 
a backward somersault . . . 

Salka Valka was sitting at her window recalling regretfully 
the dances she had not danced, the songs she had not sung, 
the poems she had not composed, her childhood which was 
gone. 

And the little girls still stood there trying to agree on a new 
song, a new tune, a new dance. And the birds persisted in their 
charming evolutions over the shore and what was happening 
on the shore. 

Salka heard three modest taps on the door—in the Name of 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, Who abide and rule 
in this place for ever. She went to see who it was. 

“Bless you, my dear Salvor.” 

It was a withered little man with blue, trembling hands, 
knotted and veined, and a grey beard which grew out over his 
mouth, and by no means particularly clean. He wore a pair 
of shiny doth trousers and an indescribable jacket, and a pair 
of shoes all in holes on his feet, and his whole person showed 
beyond the possibility of contradiction that he possessed no 
other capital than at the most an immortal soul and the hope 
of eternal happiness by God’s grace—Cadet Gudmundur 
Jonsson. 

“Why, how are you?” the girl said amiably, for this was 
her oldest friend in the place; he had rowed her ashore here one 
winter evening. Since then the sea had washed out many traces 
on that shore. 

“Well,” she continued, “I have got a Sunday visitor, at any 
rate. How are you at home? You’ve had a bad time with your 
wife’s illness this winter; is she getting a little better at last?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, certainly she’s getting better. It’s funny 
how everything gets better. Now she’s begun to be able to cook 
porridge again, and even fish.” 
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“Sit down, Gvendur,” said the girl. “As it's Sunday, of 
course you’ll stay and have a cup of coffee with me.” 

“Oh, there’s no need for that,” said the man according to 
the ritual, modestly and gravely. He sat down and laid a thread¬ 
bare cap, patched with wool yam, on the floor beside him. 
His miserable hands continued to tremble. 

“Yes, I've always said it,” he began, and looked her up and 
down with his helpless old eyes as she stood there, so young 
and strong. “And no one shall make me change my mind. The 
very first night here a few years ago I said to myself: She’ll 
make good here; she'll be somebody some day. You won't 
take it amiss of an old man if he talks freely and remembers 
past times, I know that. But what I predicted has been fulfilled. 
I stick to that. I’ve become so sickly and infirm myself that 
I’ve hardly been able to sneeze for the last two and a half 
years. But quite apart from me, and us at home, being 
such poor creatures, there’s one thing is certain: you’re a 
match for any man alive, and a heroine in the eyes of all of us 
here.” 

“You’re certainly good at paying people compliments, my 
dear Gvendur,” said Salka Valka. 

“No,” he replied seriously. “I’m not paying compliments. 
But I’ve lived in this place more than sixty years.” 

“Yes, you've seen a bit of everything here.” 

“Yes, I’ve grown old in this place, and these hands of mine 
have done many a job of work. I brought up my pack of children 
here, and they’re all gone, all but one. I had my wishes once, 
and my own thoughts, and so I'm glad when I see the young 
put their wishes and thoughts into practice, even if I don’t 
succeed myself. I've been to sea in my time and plied my oars 
and cast my fishing-line, and in the evening I brought in my 
fish and split them and cut them up at night. I can say that 
for sixty years or more I was never idle so long as there was 
light in the sky, even if none of my thoughts or dreams were 
ever fulfilled. But now I’m no good for anything any more, 
and who’ll set a little bit of a chap like me to any job? I’ve 
actually been to see the merchant himself in person, but now 
they're only looking for strong fellows. Life is for the young. 
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and why should people worry because another chap mayn't 
have enough for even a pinch of snuff?” 

“Yes, dear Gudmundur,” said the girl, “it's as that man said. 
It’s poor treatment to let people work like slaves night and day 
for die whole of their lives, starving and naked, and then go 
to hell afterwards.” 

“You mustn't think I've said what I have to blame anyone, 
and least of all our blessed Creator,” said Cadet Gudmundur 
Jonsson, “for He has been good to me and this place, one must 
say that of Him. When no one remembered our town He 
remembered it, at least in passing, when He sent us His blessed 
Salvation Army and made this place a Canaan of God's glory. 
And it was not His fault that the Army came to grief; anyone 
can come to grief, both high and low.” 

“Yes,” replied the girl, a shade embarrassed, “anyone can 
come to grief.” 

“I say for my part that I’ve really nothing to complain of; 
it would be wrong of me to do so. People round about are very 
kind to me. This very spring the saddler’s wife gave us seed 
potatoes for our bit of kitchen garden, for I’m ashamed to say 
we’ve eaten the boxful we dug last year. My wife was so ill, 
right on the edge of the grave, and towards the end of the winter 
I saw no choice but to give them to her to eat, potato by potato, 
and then she began to get better by degrees. Besides, we’ve 
thirty crowns a year between us as old age pension, and of course 
that manages to keep us clear of the poor-box, so we’re far from 
having anything to complain of.” But he added after a short 
pause, “Except that, of course, when snuff’s gone up to ten 
crowns a packet, there isn’t much left over.” 

Salka Valka looked at her guest, still a little embarrassed, 
and could not think of anything to say; he was so watery-eyed 
and shivered so, and under the tip of his nose was a large clear 
drop. He cast his eyes round her room. In the old people’s 
time it had been the kitchen, but the range had been taken away, 
for Salka used a Primus. Now a pretty chest-of-drawers stood 
there, painted to look like oak, and on it some framed photo¬ 
graphs, and on the wall there hung a picture of a forest abroad 
and a road through the forest, and also a pretty calendar too. 
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There were also a couple of polished chairs from the shop. 
Then he looked with equal reverence at the young girl herself, 
her close-cropped head, the brown sweater and grey trousers 
which she wore in spite of its being Sunday, her shining light- 
blue eyes and full lips, till he shook his head in humble comparison 
of his own miserable person with this heroine, and began afresh: 

“Yes, Pve always said so, and no one shall make me change 
my mind—to come here a poor little girl from the north, without 
a rag, to this wretched place, and now to be owner of a house, 
farmyard and garden, and part-owner of a motor-boat as well, 
not to speak of your chest-of-drawers, which in my opinion 
is the most beautiful chest-of-drawers in the town—it passes 
all human comprehension. Yes, you’re a very different person 
from Cadet Gudmundur Jonsson—I’ll stand for that.” 

“Look here, my dear Gvendur, you must have had something 
else in your mind than to come here and pay compliments 
to an unchristian girl like me, who wears trousers even on 
Sunday.” 

“What lovely spring weather!” he said evasively, and added 
after a short silence: “Well, I must say that as for Christianity 
I’ve always been of the opinion that you beat all the young 
people in the place, both boys and girls, no matter what you 
wear on your lower half. And no one shall make me change 
my mind. The Army’s been gone a long time, so one must 
bear with people if their faith isn’t as strong as it was.” 

“You quite forget that we’ve got a new clergyman,” said 
Salka Valka. 

“Well, I think the new clergyman is only a quite ordinary 
young man, and one must say that his wife is quite an ordinary 
young woman. They don’t even offer a poor man a drop of coffee. 
And I know from my granddaughter, who was confirmed at 
Easter, that he neglects to teach the children various things 
which are of importance to Christians. I know for a fact that 
he doesn’t even teach the children the length of the Cross, 
not to speak of its breadth. I don’t call that sort of thing Christian 
education—I wonder what our dear old rector would have 
said if he'd been alive.” 

“I think I can see by your nose, my dear Gvendur, that youi 
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snuff-box must be empty,” said Salka Valka, to turn the con¬ 
versation on to something else, and as she said it the dear drop 
fell to the ground. 

“Good gradous!” said her visitor. “I haven't had a grain 
in my horn for three whole weeks.” 

“We must arrange that somehow or other, dear Gvendur,” 
said Salka Valka in Johann Bogesen’s style. “One can’t stand 
and watch one's friends being shipwrecked on dry land for want 
of snuff. Let’s see now. Perhaps I can put some in your box.” 

“Oh, there's no need for that,” said Cadet Gudmundur 
Jonsson. And after a few moments’ reflection, he added: 

“I've had an idea, but one can’t be sure if it will lead to any¬ 
thing.” 

“Let’s hear this brilliant idea,” the young girl said. 

“If I may ask, is it true, what people say, that you’re the 
secretary of the seamen’s union?” 

“It is.” 

“Well, I say this: it’s a pretty bold thing to found such a 
union against Johann Bogesen himself. And you took the lead. 
My goodness! to think you’re only a woman, and have become 
an official.” 

“Oh, well, it’s not much of an office, dear Gvendur, to tell 
the truth. I haven’t done much for them yet, except that I’ve 
scrawled a few lines on a document with much pain and grief.” 

“Yes, but you can write, and jolly well too. That’s what 
makes the difference.” Then he sat for a little while looking 
out of the window and made, as his habit was, a number of 
disconnected remarks about the weather and the time of year, 
and came to the conclusion that many people’s earnings depended 
on good weather. “They say they’re paying well for fish too 
this year, God bless them!” 

“It’s not so easy to make them pay decently,” said the girl. 

“All the same, it’s splendid to have fish to sell,” said her visitor. 
“Fishermen have a good time. They’re quite different from the 
small people, whom the firm squeezes all the harder the higher 
price it pays the fishermen. It requires boldness to start a union 
like that, which is directed against both the firm and the people 
ashore. I’ve never reached any high position in society, and 
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have been content to stick to Christianity. But I’m not to be 
counted on.” 

“I must say, my dear Gvendur, that I find it hard to see 
anything unchristian in us boat-owners wanting to get decent 
pay for our fish. It’s not so cheap to keep a boat at sea, and fish 
is the main thing in life, here as in other places. It wouldn't 
give any more work or higher pay if we were ruined and stopped 
work.” 

“I don’t know what to say to that,” said her visitor. “I’ve 
nothing to go by except the Word. But he who wears the shoe 
knows best where it pinches. In old times the firm, with God’s 
help, kept all of us in the place alive, great and small, those 
who had cabbage-gardens and those who hadn’t. And as long 
as the Army was here, it was as if our blessed Creator held 
His protecting hand over the whole place. Many a good meal 
and many a good drink have we poor people got there, especially 
at Christmas time. And it’s a part of Christian teaching, and a 
thing that can’t be got round, that there shall be superiors and 
inferiors in every country, and that the inferiors shall be faithful 
to their superiors. 

“But disbelief is growing year by year, and respect for authority 
is growing less in proportion. It seems that the younger 
generation no longer understands that God has created them 
both, superiors and inferiors. Now the fishermen have combined 
with the firm and fix the price of fish themselves, but the only 
result is that the firm gets it back out of us poor people. Every¬ 
body’s a genius now, both on shore and at sea. Everyone wants 
to be as big a bug as the merchant. But I say, not of my own 
accord, but from the wisdom of the Word, that combination 
alone cannot do it, if the fear of God and obedience to one’s 
superiors are proportionately growing less, as Jon at Kof used 
to say.” 

“Yes, I won't deny that the firm is doing what it can to drive 
the working people ashore into a comer, but I know you're 
too reasonable a man to blame us members of the seamen’s 
union for that.” 

“This place was once a Canaan of God's glory; but those 
days are past,” said the man. “There’s money circulating now 
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in the place, and towards the end of the fishing season the fisher¬ 
men buy everything cash down; but we small people who’ve 
nothing to sell, what can we buy? Not as much as would go 
on the back of your hand. It’s fishermen here and fishermen there, 
and a poor devil can’t even get his name at the head of a page 
in the firm’s books. I’ve got an epileptic wife, who is tortured 
by something internal too, both in her nerves and in her bones. 
Everyone wants to live, even the poor. What have I got out of 
this last fishing season? Absolutely nothing except my clean 
and Christian conscience.” 

“The world’s becoming a place in these days, Gudmundur, 
in which everyone must look after himself as well as he can. I 
know no reasonable person reproaches us of the seamen’s union 
because we ask a reasonable price for fish.” 

“Yes, you can talk like that, dear Salvor, because you’re a 
genius. It’s not everyone here who’s in your position—very 
likely engaged to a rich man in America and having money 
sent you by registered letter. Everyone knows you own the 
freehold of Marbud, thanks to the money you’ve twice received 
from abroad. People in secure positions can make their demands. 
But what can my wife and I demand? Or my son-in-law, for 
example, even if he does perhaps find one single family of foxes 
in a year and has shot a whale in the Faroes? Or poor Beinteinn 
at the Comer, whose wife has just died and left him with ten 
children, and who uses a wooden leg from Bogesen’s into the 
bargain—I don’t care if he has got a foreign religion, as people 
say. It’s only natural that the firm gets restive and has become 
hard to deal with, when people start forming unions against it. 
It’s as old Jon said so often—it all depends on people treating 
the firm reasonably. And now they say that someone down 
south intends to form a new union against both business and 
religion.” 

“Why, that’s news,” said the girl. 

“Well, I only know what they were saying down in the square 
a few days ago. It’s that big man down south who’s brought 
in Bolshevism, whatever that is, from Russia—Torfdal his name 
is. They say he’s opposed to religion and keeps various strange 
animals. They say he sent Beinteinn a book ftill of false teaching 
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last year, before Bogesen gave him his wooden leg. Some think 
Bogesen dared not refuse to give him the leg for fear of the 
book. They say they mean to take all the money away from the 
rich and divide it among the poor, but I haven’t much hope 
of their doing it, and I wouldn’t have any part in the sharing 
of the proceeds of robbery, which is against God’s Ten Com¬ 
mandments. I stick to Holy Writ: ‘What shall it profit a man 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?’ So I’m 
determined now to make the one and only honest effort a poor man 
has in reserve, when all roads are closed. And that was really 
mainly what I came to see you about. There’s a short letter I’d 
like to show you before I buy stamps for it; I’ve been writing 
it this last week, and it’s been a hard job.” 

“A letter? Who are you writing to?” 

“Well, my view is that, now the Army’s gone, and they won’t 
even let one go on the parish, and the shop is shut to all except 
the big people, and all kinds of unions are being formed here, I 
see one and only one way out, and that is to appeal to the King 
himself.” 

“To the King!” the girl repeated, and now she could not 
help smiling. “How in heaven’s name can you think of such a 
thing?” 

“Yes, it’s not surprising if you find it ridiculous that such 
an obscure person as I can think of appealing to the King. 
But I’ve been thinking it over all through the winter, you can 
rely on that, ever since my Gudrun became ill and bedridden. 
Of course it’s very bold, I won’t deny that; but in the first place 
the King is the King, which of course such a clever girl as you. 
Salvor, must understand, and he is the ruler and guardian 
angel of the country, appointed by God to look after his subjects, 
wherever they may stand on the social ladder. He is the King 
of the poor as well as the rich, and he has given the country 
one great gift after another, both for farming development 
and for forestry; and 1 know for certain, too, that he gave a 
consumptive woman down south ten crowns in cash the last 
time he visited the country.” 

“Yes; but, Gudmundur, the King doesn’t undertake to find 
work for people here at Oseyri. What would happen if everyone 
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who was out of work applied to him? Apart from the fact that 
no one has the right to appeal to the King unless he’s a minister 
or a general, I’ve always heard. Writing to the King—what 
an idea!” 

“I hope the postman takes him his letters like other people, 
if they’re properly stamped,” said Gudmundur Jonsson. 

“No, that kind of thing’s sheer nonsense. I’m telling you 
straight, you’ll only get yourself laughed at over in Denmark,” 
said the girl. 

“Yes, but I’ve written to him all the same,” said the old 
man testily, “and I don’t care if they do laugh at it in Denmark. 
I’m under my King, and he’s over me by God’s will, just as 
he’s over the people in Denmark; and he’s my rightful King 
and my country’s, and I’m his nearly related subject, who have 
a claim to confide my difficulties to him. Further, the whole 
royal family has shown itself a good and noble family towards 
Iceland. His grandfather gave us the constitution, which other 
peoples had taken from us. And even if I am low and he is high, 
and although no one may have the right to speak to him but 
ministers and generals, yet I in my insignificance have appealed 
to One Who stands higher still. One to Whom ministers and 
generals are only dust and ashes; yes, I have spoken with One 
Who is above all earthly kings, and He has listened to me and 
will surely fulfil my prayers in His time, and when opportunity 
offers. So what should prevent me from appealing to the King, 
who is only a human being like myself?” 

She stood and looked at his trembling hands as he took from 
his jacket pocket his appeal to the King—a little sheet of paper 
folded in the middle and wrapped in crumpled packing-paper— 
and felt that humanity itself, in its eternal lade of money and 
snuff, stood there before her in the form of this helpless visitor. 
But few have sent up humbler and more touching prayers 
to the throne of God, Who counts each separate grain of snuff 
a poor man snuffs up his nose. And she firmly resolved to let 
him buy a little snuff down to her account, and to see that the 
old couple always had fish in their pot next summer. 

At last his trembling hands had disengaged the letter from 
its packing, and she began to spell her way through his stiff. 
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uncertain handwriting. The lines curved this way and that, 
and the spelling followed no known rules. The result was some- 
thing like this: 

Your Majesty, King of Denmark and Iceland, 

May God always bless you and your Kingdom. You have 
always remedied the people’s troubles by your visits to the country 
and by sending large sums of money. In this can be included the 
fifteen thousand crowns you presented to the whole country when 
you came to Iceland. I write to you chiefly because of the great and 
sure confidence I have in you to help me in my Very Great Poverty 
and my own and my wife’s illness, whose name isgudruneiriksdottir, 
this last winter, which have tormented me the whole of my life, and 
there is no prospect of improvement, but the Contrary. At present I 
am almost in an even more miserable position than ever before, even 
when I had six uncared for children, caused by the fishermen here 
in this place, who have combined to drive up the price of fish, 
so that the firm has cut down the wages of working people ashore, 
and will only give work to strong fellows and quite Ignore the 
weak, and pay all wages in money and Demand money for goods, 
especially from those who have nothing. I myself am infirm and 
Weak, and have an Epileptic wife, gudnui eiriksdottir, as a burden 
on me, who can neither live nor die, and is also tormented by 
something Internal, my children have moved to other places and 
have enough to do with their own families, except one daughter 
who is married here and almost on the parish on account of her 
many children, even though her husband declares that he has the 
value of a few whale kidneys in a bank in the Faroes. My thoughts 
have always been of inventions and religion. I was a cadet in 
Our Lord Jesus Christ’s salvation army for a time before it went 
to pieces. I hope and pray that you will most Graciously help 
me. Therefore I am writing to you to ask you for a small sum in 
Cash. May I suggest 75-80 crowns for my poverty is Great and 
my own and my wife’s weakness in All ways and Our misery in 
all things. It is as is written that Few are the friends of the Poor. 
God makes poor and makes rich. He humiliates and Elevates and 
everything turns out well for those who love God. I know that 
almighty God will sooner or later pay you Back the sum I named, 
and that you will be sure to send it me by the first mail boat from 
abroad, for at the moment I have not even money enough for 
snuff, and I am tired of that most of all. 
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God bless and strengthen you always in success and adversity. 
I hope that this will not diminish but on the contrary increase 
your possessions. I am trampled under foot here by Dogs and 
men, and have never been able to do anything I wished to on 
account of Lack of money. When I was younger I was very anxious 
to be a veterinary surgeon and a blacksmith and take up experi¬ 
mental science and the like, but I never had enough money. I 
could also make up little songs when I was younger, just as well 
as anyone else, but always without malice. You have looked so 
kindly on the poor, but certainly no Individual has ever dared 
to ask you for such a large sum at once, but I say to myself- You 
are my king before God, and consequently I have no misgiving, 
especially as you have given Iceland many thousands of crowns, 
you and your relations, one after another. I have never been so 
placed that I could do anything for you, and yet I should like, 
when opportunity offers, to send you just a telegram of good 
wishes and pray God to help and keep you for ever and ever. 
And in conclusion I take leave of you in the certainty of Good 
help, may God keep you for ever, my Beloved king. 

Your most obedient servant, 

GUDMUNDUR JONSSON, 

formerly Cadet in the Army. 



CHAPTER TWO 


On Sunday and often on other days, when Salka Valka had 
nothing else to do, she went for a walk out to Mangi Book- 
cover’s wife. They had seven little children (they had lost four) 
and nothing much to live on but God's blessing, for Mangi 
was not in great request as a seaman. He was far from strong, 
and had the reputation of shirking hardships; and even for work 
ashore he was passed over if possible. At the same time his 
credit was small, and he would not apply for poor relief even 
if he could, for he was conceited and difficult, and had his own 
opinion about everything. His favourite occupation was book¬ 
binding, of which art he was considered a master. Sometimes 
he received big books from distant places for binding, but the 
difficulty was to make the backs solid enough. He was also 
strong in philosophy. 

Mangi’s wife had been ill now for a long time. It was stomach 
trouble of some kind and was growing worse and worse. It 
had begun with slight attacks, nothing to worry about, but 
gradually the illness developed to such an extent that everything 
she ate came up again. At last pains began, and now the hours 
in which she was free from suffering could be counted. Never¬ 
theless she got up now and then and washed the floor, for 
some of this work her old mother could not do on account of her 
lumbago and the dropsy in her legs. 

The doctor, who could now hardly remember his own name, 
said: “Let me see, what are the names of the points of the com¬ 
pass?" 

Someone pattered off: “East, west, south-" 

Then he contracted his eyes till they were a pair of narrow 
slits, bowed, and said: “Exactly, exactly. Just the suggestion I 
wanted. To the south. The sooner the better-" and so on. 

Some understood him to mean that the woman ought to 
be sent to the south and operated on, for one thing was certain— 
medicine was of no further use. But it was as Bogesen had 
always said: “If our doctor can't cure us here, it’s no use wasting 
money on a journey to the south, for in that case we’re death's 

H 
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certain prey.** So she remained lying where she was; and at 
night, when the weather was still, her groans of pain could be 
heard right out in the street. 

The children wept collectively and individually, for even 
if they had thin gruel, boiled fish, and even rye bread with good 
wholesome margarine on it, they always lacked something 
necessary to body and soul, and therefore they wept. They leamt 
a manner of speech down on the shore that was unfit for print, 
and they were happiest in dirty puddles or running into barbed 
wire fences. But when they got a little milk to drink, which did 
not happen too often, they stopped cursing for a little while, 
and then the youngest might hit on the idea of killing time by 
playing with jolly stones down on the beach. 

Salka Valka was always very helpful towards these people, 
for she knew what poverty was. She gladly brought them a 
can of milk, which she had bought and paid for, and she often 
sat for hours on end talking to the children’s mother, Sveinbjorg, 
who was an intelligent woman. The children stood with serious 
faces and stared at Salka Valka when she talked. Sveinbjorg’s 
mother, who had lived on black coffee on that shore for seventy- 
five years, sat with the youngest child on her knees singing 
over and over again a cradle song with which she had lulled 
numbers of children to sleep, living children and dying children. 
She could sing the same verse five hundred times on end, especi¬ 
ally when she was well supplied with snuff, and thus chased 
all evil spirits away from the children. 

Mangi and Sveinbjorg had belonged to the Army in their 
earlier years, and it was there they had come to know one another; 
but “the Bookcover,” as he was always called, had grown up 
in another place. When they were married Sveinbjorg began to 
take religion more seriously, and had gone back to the old rural 
dean. Then the rural dean, that fine old gentleman and man of 
honour, had departed to eternity. A little later the stomach 
trouble had begun. Nevertheless the woman continued to bring 
her children into the world with excusable intervals once or 
twice a year, and to pray to God for various things she needed 
for housekeeping, and also that her stomach might get well. 
But her prayers were disregarded, while the children grew 
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steadily more and more numerous, the housekeeping more and 
more defective and her stomach worse and worse. 

They lived in a house which had one wall of earth, the others 
of wood covered with ragged tarred paper. In the windows 
stood three flower-pots full of earth but with no plants in them. 
There were no curtains. The dwelling consisted of living- 
room and kitchen, with a small shed behind, where the water-butt 
stood; there, too, sometimes dangled three small cod hung up 
to dry, and perhaps there lay in a comer a sack of rotten potatoes, 
which generous well-to-do people had brought “the Bookcover” 
as a souvenir. Such were the house's supplies when things 
were at their best. In the living-room were a number of bed¬ 
steads covered with rags and a lot of boxes full of rubbish, as 
well as Mangi’s book-press and binding machine, which gave 
the house a certain dignity, especially from outside. Of an evening, 
when the light was lit, the children could be seen undressing 
in tears and going to bed, two or three in each bed, and falling 
asleep hungry, dirty, and blue with cold. 

If Mangi by chance earned a little money he had a fatal 
passion for dissipating it on cardboard, skin and cloth, which 
he seemed to scent out by supernatural means. Owing to his 
bookbinding work a quantity of books came into the house 
from time to time, both from the reading club and from else¬ 
where. Some of these books were of such a kind that they diverted 
the couple's thoughts from religion, especially Agust Bjamason's 
philosophical works, which contained a great deal of lore. Much 
of it was in conflict with God's Word. When Sveinbjorg had 
a moment's freedom from pain she often talked to Salka about 
these things. Then Salka borrowed the books and read them. 
They were so entertaining and scientific. It was so delightful 
to be able to sit at home of an evening and know that Gautama 
Buddha said this and Immanuel Kant that. 

“Yes, it would certainly be a good thing if we poor people 
had a man like that to turn to, both when there are no fish and 
when work is slack,” said Sveinbjorg. 

“Yes,” said Salka Valka. “When I read about these sages 
I sometimes can't help thinking that we poor creatures who 
have grown up in out-of-the-way places like this are really 
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not much better off than the fish which are hauled up out of 
the sea and split and dried at Bogesen’s.” 

Both of them had a longing for the lofty and infallible, and 
they spoke of truth, at the present day as well as in old times— 
Salka young, tall and strong, her fresh blood seething with the 
seaside-dweller's life and health, and Sveinbjorg on her cheap 
death-bed, in which her children had been begotten and bom. 
The longing for truth is never so remarkable as when it shines 
in poor eyes already darkened by the shadow of death—poor 
eyes and stiff features which soon will be dissolved, and which 
on the third day after laying out can be smoothed into a gentle 
smile. 

“All the same, none of the sages who are talked about in that 
book have been able to explain to me why we come and go," 
said the woman in her weak voice. “And when I see the older 
children put their fingers into their ears at night so as not to 
hear my screams, and their bedclothes nothing but a mass of 
holes, then I sometimes think that the paganism of ancient 
times, which allowed children to be exposed, was more merciful 
than Christianity. I only speak from my own experience, as 
I lie here dying and as poor as a rat, for 1 must say that seeing 
one's children die is nothing to seeing them live—for poor 
people, I mean. What kind of God can He be Who directs 
all this?” 

“I don't suppose there's any God but the salt fish,” was Salka 
Valka's idiotic and yet pensive remark. 

“Now I'll tell you what I asked the clergyman the other day. 
I said: ‘Does it say anywhere in the Bible that God is good? 
Isn't it just one of those old women's tales men are so clever 
at inventing?’ ” 

“Does the clergyman come to see you sometimes?” asked 
Salka Valka. 

“Yes,” whispered the woman. “He frightens me.” 

“Frightens you? How?” 

“Oh, I don't know. I expect you remember it says somewhere 
in the Bible that ‘everyone that is of the truth heareth My Voice.' 
Well, the other day I couldn't help saying to him right out, T 
can't hear His voice.' ” 
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“And what did he say?” 

“He said, ‘Remember the journey to the Mount of Olives.’ ” 

“ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I remember it. I dare say I’ve been through 
that and worse,’ I said. ‘What does hanging on a cross for twenty- 
four hours mean to a man who has no children,’ I said, ‘especially 
when he knows he’s dying for a good cause—indeed, that he’s 
saving the whole world and then going straight into the best 
place in Heaven? What’s that compared with the suffering 
I’ve had to put up with for months and years with the house 
full of children, when for many whole nights I’ve shrieked 
with pain unceasingly and without relief, and I’ll soon be dead, 
and that without having anything to die for; and there’ll be no 
heavenly Kingdom for me, for I know the children will go on 
crying when I’m dead, and swearing and quarrelling, and begging 
for milk they can’t get,' I said.” 

“What did he say to that?” 

“He said: ‘But God has always been good to you.’ ‘No,’ I 
said.” 

“Wasn’t he angry?” asked Salka Valka. 

“He asked me, ‘Have you obeyed Christ’s command to love 
your enemies?* I said ‘No.’ ‘You ought to do that,’ he said. 
‘Indeed,* said I, ‘how shall I set about that when I haven’t 
any enemies?’ I said.” 

Salka Valka could not help remarking that she was rather 
surprised that the clergyman could nor find something more 
sensible to talk about to a sick person. 

“Before he went,” the woman continued, “he told me the 
story of Pharaoh’s daughter finding Moses in the bulrushes. 
He said he would come back soon, and then he would read me 
a chapter out of a good book which had consoled many who 
were in the position I was in now. ‘Do,’ I said, ‘but remember 
that I’m afraid of everything except the truth.’ 

After a slight pause for rest she continued: 

“I wish he’d leave me in peace. What I want is money, so 
that I can go south and have an operation. And now, since 
the seamen’s union has had the idea of undercutting wages, 
the workmen ashore have to be content with one-third less 
money an hour than before, and no one will give my Mangi 
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a job on board a boat. As if our children didn’t deserve to get 
milk, even if Mangi isn’t considered efficient on board a boat! 
What are they to be punished for?” 

“Justice on this earth has never been worth much,” said 
Salka Valka. “Don’t you think I too have my difficult hours, 
when I think that I was one of the keenest to get the seamen’s 
union founded? But how could I guess that Bogesen would 
think of compensating himself at the expense of the very poorest? 
And it didn’t occur to me that the smaller boat-owners would 
stoop to undercutting the working people ashore. You know, 
Sveinbjorg, when I was little I was the poorest child in the 
whole place. Then it was my greatest wish to become part-owner 
of a boat.” 

“I don’t blame anyone,” the woman said, “and I don’t 
reproach anyone with anything. The world is so made that 
everyone must do the best he can for himself. If only we on 
shore could put the firm in a comer, as you’ve done.” 

“Yes, I’ve often thought that the working people ashore 
ought to found an organization like ours, but the seamen’s 
union won’t hear a word of that, as you can understand. It’ll 
need someone else than me to carry it through.” 

The woman’s pallid eyelids dropped, and for a short time 
she abandoned herself to her pains. When at last she opened 
her eyes again, she lay and gazed at her friend’s strong, healthy 
face. By degrees the internal pains subsided. 

“Poor people have no business at all to bring children into 
the world when they can’t keep them.” She continually returned 
to that subject, and this time she spoke while still suffering 
and with a somewhat fanatical emphasis; “We ought to be 
put in prison for it. I’m sure it’s the worst crime on earth. . . . 
I’d never thought there were such sensible young girls as you.*’ 

“If I were the Government,” said Salka Valka, “I’d pay a 
thousand crowns every time a poor person had a child.” 

“They never have time to hear any honest talk, and that’s 
the least part of the trouble,” said the woman. “But where 
are we to get milk from? At Bogesen’s, where they’ve four 
cows, they use all the milk in the household, because the doctor 
has advised them to drink curds for the sake of their health. 
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They’ve all got indigestion from over-eating. And besides that, 
people from cottages have no money to buy milk for seven 
children, even if it was to be had-” 

Someone knocked at the door. It was the clergyman. 

He was a young man, red-haired and poetical-looking, well- 
built, red-cheeked,- and broad across the hips, with fat hands 
and greenish teeth. His smile was peculiarly gentle and his eyes 
beamed with love. He had thought for a short time of going 
to Norway and entering a college for missionaries, for he felt 
he had a call from the Holy Spirit to sacrifice himself for the 
salvation of the heathen of Asia, especially the Chinese and 
Indians. He had betrothed himself to God’s Christianity as a 
bride betroths herself to her bridegroom, and given his life 
into God’s hands. He submitted himself voluntarily and cour¬ 
ageously to the Lord’s will. In spite of diabolical attacks from 
Bible critics, he had succeeded in preserving in his breast that 
jewel of all jewels: communion in prayer with the Lord. He often 
used to tell how in the weary, dark hours of temptation he had 
repeated to himself the words of the Epistle to the Galatians: 
“I am crucified with Christ. Nevertheless I live, but not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” 

But at the time when he left the university, and was about 
to set on foot the great work in the virgin forests of Asiatic 
heathendom, he became engaged to a healthy, sensuous fisher 
girl, who longed to bear ten children and cook porridge in a 
big pot, and who did not want to travel to the East, but said 
he ought to get a living somewhere by the sea. And so he did. 
He was appointed to the living of Oseyri on the Axlarf jord. 

He listened to all that was told him with a spiritual father’s 
attention, and every time he answered it was with the perfunctory 
smile of a restaurant proprietor. That smile, however, he had 
not learned in taverns, but from a Swedish missionary whose 
acquaintance he had made one summer when he was working 
at a herring station. Not many could resist without emotion 
the intellectual maturity and the nobility of character which 
shone out from this young man’s smile. 

The bow-legged, neglected children stopped splashing in 
the gutter along the road and stole in and stood peeping through 
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the doorway to look at him. They stuck their dirty fingers into 
their mouths. He patted them on the cheek with a few common¬ 
place remarks on their prettiness and quickness. The children 
were not well brought up enough to smile, but only went on 
gazing at him. And before long he had turned to loftier matters 
and asked the sick woman a question which every true artist 
in the visitation of the sick necessarily and inevitably asks, 
namely, if the person in question feels able to deliver herself 
readily into the Lord’s hands. 

“Oh!” said the woman, “I don’t know.” 

Salka Valka sat with her elbows on her knees looking at the 
floor in front of her. She thought the clergyman had a grudge 
against her because she sometimes wore trousers on Sundays 
instead of going to church, and had an idea that he could hardly 
regard her conduct as in accordance with God’s will. 

“It is the only thing that matters,” said the clergyman in 
his soft, sentimental manner. Salka Valka sat and listened with 
half an ear, and had difficulty in avoiding unseemly thoughts 
about the clergyman and his marriage. For all her efforts she 
could not help feeling sorry for his wife, for he had foul breath. 

“One can call it a thing which is just as simple as it is im¬ 
portant,” said the clergyman. “The steps one must take are only 
three. In the first place, one must be sure that the Bible teaches 
us of God’s glorious presence in man’s heart, as I explained 
to you the other day. In the second place, you must give yourself 
to God without reserve, so that He may direct you in every¬ 
thing. In the third place, in the third place, in the third 
place-” 

A terrific bellowing resounded from the kitchen—cursing 
and swearing, fighting, and at last the wild angry crying of a 
couple of half-grown boys. Two hostile voices called on their 
mother for help in the scrimmage. “Mother,” they howled, 
“mother, it’s Geiri, the damned swine; it’s Gvendur, the dirty 

dog. I’ll-” and they were no trifles with which they threatened 

one another. 

“What’s it all about?” asked their mother. 

Little Stina, eight years old, came flying in at the door and 
gave this information: 
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“Gvendur and Geiri are fighting over the catfish’s head which 
Granny hid in a pot behind the potato sack.” 

Not till this conflict had been settled by the catfish’s head 
being divided with mathematical accuracy into two portions 
of equal size and handed over to the boys did the clergyman 
obtain freedom of action to turn to the one person present in 
need of him. 

“I’ve got the good book with me which I promised to bring 
with me next time,” he said. “I’ll read you a chapter now. I've just 
found a chapter which is suited to you and your spiritual state 
in this time of sore trial. The book is called Holy Life , and is 
by a Christian man of learning and humanist in England—a 
man named Smith. Hundreds of thousands of people have read 
this book, and it can be said with confidence that it has funda¬ 
mentally changed the lives of innumerable Christian people. 
Now, by a lucky chance even we have got it translated into 
our language. If you’re not altogether too tired. I’ll read you a 
short chapter.” 

“I am seldom so tired,” said the woman, “that I can’t stand 
hearing a short chapter of a good book read. And I hope it is 
truth you are going to read to me. I can’t believe that a man 
of your disposition could think of reading anything to me that 
wasn’t true.” 

He began to read—it was the chapter about the triumphal 
chariots of the Lord—while the woman’s look, in which were 
mingled anxiety, hope and fear, dwelt in turn on the book and 
on his eyes, and Salka Valka sat like an old sailor who has just 
taken a pinch of snuff, and avoided moving as far as she could. 



CHAPTER THREE 

It was strange that anyone in the place could be troubled on 
a still Sunday in May, when the slopes were growing green 
round the mirror-like fjord. 

Salka Valka was on her way home with her mind full of others* 
sickness and cares of many kinds—low wages, unemployment, 
and hardly any more credit to be had at the shop, except by 
the well-to-do. She herself, thanks to her kitchen garden and 
her share in a boat, had risen fairly high in the social scale, 
but not high enough to accept at its face value every Christian 
doctrine specially prepared and diligently presented to those 
who were worse off than herself. She was not for nothing daughter 
of the late Sigurlina, on whom God and men turned their backs 
when most she needed them, just because she had placed such 
unbounded confidence in God and men. The girl herself had 
early lost all sense for everything but reality, that is, fish; indeed, 
that had happened even before her confirmation, when she 
learned that neither God nor men help the poor man when he 
is in trouble: he must help himself. 

Where the stone-paved fish-drying grounds stretched out like 
ploughed fields over the country on both sides of the road 
no one more or less than Johann Bogesen loomed up. He was 
out walking with his stick. The man had a great deal to look 
after—as he himself said, pressure of business and worries 
had for many years prevented him from keeping the day of 
rest holy; he could not even manage to be a Christian on Sunday 
like other people. He was obliged to poke all imaginable things 
with his stick on Sundays as well as on other days. It was a 
sort of divining-rod of ebony, with an ivory top and gold ferrule, 
and he had received it as a present from the women’s institute 
on his fiftieth birthday, on the same occasion on which the 
parish council had given him a gold snuffbox (as a mark of 
gratitude for a stove and other things he had presented to the 
church). 

With this stick of his he poked the piles of fish on the quay, 
the fish tubs in the wash-houses, and the stacks of fish on the 
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drying-grounds. On sunny days he often poked with that stick 
of his one single fish among the countless multitudes that were 
spread all over the ground, like a king who, on army manoeuvres, 
addresses himself to a single private among ten thousand. Further, 
he poked with his stick all possible kinds of goods in boxes 
and on shelves in the shop, even the raisins. Sometimes he poked 
at other people’s boots to find out whether they had been bought 
locally, and sometimes at women’s skirts to make sure that 
all was as it should be. He had, it should be explained, ordered 
that all his women should wear woollen drawers, for, he said, 
he would not have his women standing and catching cold at 
the fish-cleaning, and it was pretty seldom that inflammation 
of the lungs broke out among his workers. At the moment he 
was examining the piles of fish to see if they were properly 
covered in case the weather changed towards evening (or was 
he only caressing them?) and pulling the fastening of the tar¬ 
paulins this way and that. 

Just then SalkaValka passed him, and of course Johann Bogesen 
stood with his back turned to her without seeing her. He had 
always been accustomed to people who passed saluting him 
first and disturbing him just when he was most occupied and 
overloaded with worries. His custom was to reply after a long 
interval, out of the depths of his meditations, not infrequently 
with an absent look into the void, because of the heavy burden 
of'affairs he had to bear. But as a rule he became by degrees 
more conciliatory, and it was the general opinion of him in 
the place that, even if he was sometimes rather dry and testy 
to begin with, he seldom let anyone leave him with the matter 
in hand unsettled. Such was the traditional game between 
merchant and townspeople. He was lord of men and fish, so 
worried and serious a lord that it was incomprehensible that 
he had not long ago broken down under his load of inexorable 
solemn responsibility, while the others were just ordinary 
mortals, full of empty salutations, bowings and scrapings, 
and all kinds of ignoble errands which had cost them some 
sleepless nights. They were like a swarm of gnats tormenting 
a noble, wise, melancholy horse. 

Salka Valka did not care a straw for this traditional comedy. 
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and passed on. But when she had gone some twenty yards 
past him, she heard her name called from behind: 

“Salvor.” 

It was the merchant. 

She spun round on her heel. He was standing on the 
edge of the drying-ground staring after her with a puzzled 
expression. Then he beckoned to her with his stick to come 
nearer. 

“Good day, Bogesen,” she said, and went back. “I thought 
you hadn't noticed me.” 

“What?” said Johann Bogesen, his thoughts elsewhere. 

“What lovely spring weather!” she said. 

“Um!” said Johann Bogesen, deep in thought. 

“Did you by any chance want me for anything, Bogesen?” 

“Yes, what does this mean?” he asked, and made a dig with 
his stick at her fairly new greased leather boots, which were 
far superior to any other leather boots in the place, for they 
had been made for foreign girls who felt an urge to climb the 
Alps. 

“Do you mean my boots?” she said, blushing. “Yes, don't 
you think they're a nice pair of boots, Bogesen? I ordered them 
from a price list.” 

He looked sorrowfully at the young girl. She was as tall as 
a fairly tall man, erect and high-shouldered, with a curving 
breast under her sweater. Her fair, thick hair was cut short 
at the back and parted on one side, her eyes were clear and 
courageous, her jaws strong and powerful, her lips full and a 
trifle coarse, her hands large and accustomed to work, her voice 
deep and full of peculiarities. He weighed and measured her 
with his sharp, shrewd eyes, which at the same time were by 
no means lacking in humour, and at last shook his head, as if 
he understood nothing about the whole thing. 

“I don't understand this kind of thing,” he said. “One of my 
colleagues at Silisfjord simply will not allow the women who 
work for him to wear breeches. Many consider it positively 
immoral—not to speak of wearing them on a Sunday. They 
were asking me the other day down east what was the trouble 
with you. People round about might begin to think there must 
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be something positively wrong with you. I’ve even heard that 
the people here have given you a nickname.” 

“Yes, they call me ‘Seamen’s Union Breeches,’ ” said Salka 
Valka. 

“Yes, but what do you think yourself?” asked Bogesen, 
continuing to look at her breeches and boots. “I’ve never known 
anything like it in all my life. In my time that sort of thing 
would have been unthinkable.” 

“Certainly, Bogesen,” she said. “But I can’t possibly see 
that women who wear skirts are any better off than I am. Of 
course I’ve a lot of old frocks at home, but I don’t put them on 
except when I feel inclined.” 

“Peculiarities never brought anyone any good. Salvor, and 
obstinacy still less,” he said paternally, and without being 
offended at her brusque answer. “No, never in the whole history 
of the world. On the contrary, the history of the world shows 
that self-worship always brings with it obstinacy of every 
imaginable kind. One fool is enough to destroy a whole fishery, 
people say. What would happen, for example, if all the pretty 
girls with nice figures gave up thinking of house and home and 
began going about in breeches on Sunday and started all sorts 
of unions? Yes, what would happen? Where would it lead 
the nation?” 

“I don’t think I quite understand what you mean, Bogesen,” 
said the girl. 

“Oh, don’t you?” he said. “Well, then. I’ll try to express 
myself more clearly. What would happen if all the foreign 
notions from down south were allowed to spread themselves 
out in a little seaside place like this, and people took every single 
one of them for a holy revelation and buzzed round from one 
to the other, the whole lot of them—Krishnamurti, bobbed 
hair, influenza, Bolshevism, only to mention those one remembers 
most easily from the southern papers—yes, what would happen? 
What becomes of a h uman being, what becomes of a place 
which gambles with its independence? Are not all the finest 
names in Iceland’s history, all the people’s wonderful memories, 
in some way bound up with the nation’s independence and 
inherited culture? I say yes. And are we to upset all this by 
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imitating all kinds of abuses which come to this place from 
the south ?” 

“If you’re referring to my hair, Bogesen,” said the girl, “as 
far as I remember your daughter Agusta was the first girl with 
bobbed hair in this place/’ 

“Yes, but surely that’s another thing? She’s married to a 
naval officer in Copenhagen.” 

“What’s done in smart houses is thought smart by poor people,” 
said Salka Valka. 

“Yes, that was what I expected,” said Johann Bogesen. 
“That’s the way people think. This is the new time, and it’s 
the same everywhere—making the masses imitate in every 
way the people they are stupid enough to think stand a little 
higher in the social scale than they do, until everything blazes 
up as it’s done down south, where the lowest mob call themselves 
Socialists and stir up arrogance and envy of the few members 
of the community who can afford a good meal, and want to have 
everything taken away from them and divided among the loafers 
and idlers.” 

“I do hope all these fears don’t arise from the fact that I 
wear trousers now and again,” said the girl mischievously. 

“No, and I didn’t say that,” he said rather angrily. “It’s 
the spirit. Salvor, the spirit of the time, you understand—the 
new spirit of rebellion and stubbornness one meets in every 
field. That spirit is equally unjustified whether it expresses 
itself in great things or in small. As when, for example, you, 
an uneducated woman, associate yourself publicly with a union 
for agitation and screwing up wages, directed against me, and 
get yourself elected to committees. I don’t mean to say that I 
am against the emancipation of women as such, if it keeps itself 
within reasonable bounds. I’ve always been an open-minded 
man, as I’ve shown in my dealings with the women’s institute. 
I hold that within certain rigid limits both men and women 
ought to be free, but a broad view and intellectual maturity 
are needed to grasp properly what freedom is, and not to mix 
and confuse it with all sorts of whims and silly ideas, or sheer 
ingratitude and crude thinking. As, for example, when you, as 
I’m told you did, said at a meeting last autumn that I was a 
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sort of lump in everyone’s porridge in this place. I don’t call 
such irresponsible talk freedom and still less reason; and I 
really thought I had deserved better of you, my dear Salka, 
for once upon a time we two helped one another in one or 
two small matters when we were in a difficulty.” 

“As far as I know, the seamen’s union has voted by a majority 
—I was against it—for guaranteeing you cheaper labour ashore 
than you had before, Bogesen; so you’ve less reason than anyone 
to complain of the seamen’s union. And if you mean to taunt 
me with that dollar you once gave me when I was a child, well—” 

“Come, come, don’t talk like that; don’t fly out over nothing, 
my dear girl. I’m not complaining either of one thing or the other. 
Least of all of anything concerning myself personally. It is 
others who complain, and you know that just as well as I do; 
it is the poorest who complain, just the people I have lived 
and fought for all these years, because I regard it as my mission 
in life to care for them as for my own children, and see that 
they are able to live and earn interest on their little savings 
in peace and quiet, contented and without other cares. And 
then you come like a bolt from the blue with your ill-considered, 
price-raising union directed against me, and asking higher 
prices for the fish than one can pay, seeing what the banks* 
loan charges are like now for people who are hard pressed and 
have heavy losses from earlier times to bear. And then who has 
to bear the consequences of your fuss and noise? Chiefly the 
poor working people ashore, and those who for one reason or 
another cannot get full value for their wages; you’re cutting 
them off from work and credit—just the people I’ve lived and 
fought for all my life.” 

“It ought to be an easy matter for the working people ashore 
to combine and ask for a rise in wages, as we did with the fish 
prices,” said Salka Valka. “Everyone is his own best friend.” 

“Ah, now we have it,” said Johann Bogesen. “That was what 
I’ve been expecting all along. I thought you wouldn’t let it 
stop at the seamen’s union, trousers and bobbed hair. It’s the 
little things that reveal the man, the old proverb says. I knew 
it wouldn’t be long before Bolshevist ideas came sailing along 
in the others’ wake. And now you’ve said it. Everyone is his 
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own best friend, the working people ashore are to look after 
themselves like the seamen; everyone is to look after himself, 
and they’re to band together and found unions—against me. 
And so the millennium’s coming to Oseyri in earnest. I know 
quite well you’re not a bad girl, my dear Salka, but when one 
is more ambitious by nature than one’s abilities justify, and 
gets the idea of making everything perfect, it often ends in 
a mess.” 

The girl only stood staring coolly in front of her under his 
admonitions, but in reality she was rather astonished to see 
the most secure man in the place show such a lack of courage. 
As she did not reply, he continued: 

“You people here aren’t accustomed to think much about 
the future, or to realize that one must proceed cautiously and 
consider things well. All that kind of thing has fallen on my 
shoulders so far. But how will it go when every private person’s 
interests are opposed to everyone else’s, and no one any longer 
dare entrust anyone else with the task of thinking for him? 
It might easily happen that you boat-owners yourselves were 
the hardest hit by your own passion for screwing up prices. 
What would you say, for example, if you woke up one fine day 
and discovered that your boats had been seized and your fishing- 
nets and kitchen gardens confiscated? And that Beinteinn 
at the Corner or some other similar gentleman had become 
Supreme Councillor and Chancellor in alliance with agitators 
sent here from Russia or Denmark?” 

“Beinteinn!” the girl interrupted him, greatly astonished. 
“No, really, Bogesen, you can only be joking.” 

But on close observation it appeared that the spark of humour 
in Johann Bogesen’s eyes was quite extinguished, and that 
he was speaking in deadly earnest. 

“Well, I thought Beinteinn and you at the shop had become 
as thick as thieves of late,” she said. “It’s not more than a month 
since I saw a printed thanksgiving from him in one of the papers 
from the south, in which he begged the good God in heaven 
to strengthen you in success and adversity, and heaven knows 
what, in gratitude for the wooden leg you gave him.” 

“Wooden leg? I didn’t give him any wooden leg. It was an 
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artificial leg of the best quality from a firm in Germany. No one 
has any difficulty in walking with a leg like that. As for the 
thanksgiving, I expect the parson wrote it for him, and I doubt 
very much if Beinteinn has been able to bear the expense of 
an advertisement of the kind—a fellow like that: to-day a Salvation 
Army lieutenant, to-morrow a blasphemer, according to what 
he thinks most profitable at the moment. Perhaps you haven’t 
heard that he had an immoral book sent him from the south 
last autumn? It says in that book that everyone who can afford 
to eat as much as he needs ought to be rooted out of society.” 

“What is the book?” 

“Oh, well, I don’t feel myself bound to give information 
to anyone. It’s well hidden where it is now. I won’t have chatter 
of the kind propagated in this place. It’s quite impossible to 
calculate what misfortunes a little book can cause if it falls 
into the hands of people without any intelligence. Beinteinn 
restrained himself and kept quiet so long as he hadn't got his 
rubber leg, and so long as I let him buy what he liked down 
to his account. But do you think it did any good in the long run? 
If you do you're mistaken. When I advised him last spring 
to get himself work on the roads for the summer there was no 
more peace. I had to feel then that he remembered well enough 
what he had read in the book. It’s positively astonishing how 
that poor wretch of a fellow can change his skin. And now he 
goes round the town on my own artificial leg, which I ordered 
with my own money, and talks the silliest nonsense imaginable 
about me and the firm. And they say he’s written already to ' 
Kristofer Torfdal down south abusing me and other respect¬ 
able men in this place and asking him to send Bolsheviks here 
to teach people how strikes are managed. Yes, I’ve even heard 
that we may expect a visit from Kristofer Torfdal himself one 
fine day.” 

“Who is this Kristofer Torfdal whom everyone talks about 
now?” the girl asked. 

“Kristofer Torfdal? Don’t you even know who Kristofer 
Torfdal is?—the most venomous Bolshevik in Iceland! Don’t 
you even read the paper? Don’t you know who is the greatest 
liar and calumniator in Iceland, who it is who has made it his 
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object to break down all the barriers and foundations of society, 
and make both you and me and our children beggars?” 

Salka Valka stared in dumb astonishment at Johann Bogesen, 
that mighty safety-valve of life, who until that day had been 
the only person who had been able to settle people’s difficulties— 
by magic as far as could be seen, like a man who does card tricks 
behind his back. And now things had taken such a bad turn 
for him that not only his own children but also Salka Valka’s 
children—yes, their common children—seemed placed in the 
most serious danger; surely he had never begun to topple? She 
was positively frightened. 

“I’ve never had anything against people earning decent 
wages for their work here in the place,” said he, as if he had to 
face a hard bout with an invisible prosecutor. “On the contrary, 
it has always been my chief interest in life that everyone here 
should earn decent wages for his work. And there’s no one who 
can complain that I haven’t done my duty in this place. But we 
Icelanders are poor people in a poor country. I, for example, 
what am I compared with American millionaires? Only a pauper 
and no more. I would almost say only a leprous tramp, living 
under the open sk y, wit h nothing to save him from starving to 
death but the miset^Nfepoers dropped by passers-by-” 

“Oh, I don’t think ever been positively leprous, Boge¬ 
sen,” said Salka Valka. “A^fcvou’ve made a lot of money too-” 

“Made money—I? Fancy your saying such a thing—I who 
have nothing but debts, old and new, debts from the past and 
debts to-day, losses from fishing season after fishing season, 
nothing but debts and worries and dangers which are after one 
like furies both night and day; that’s all I own, Salka. And if 
you don’t believe me you can come home with me and see 
my year’s accounts.” 

“And what about your house, Bogesen, with twenty rooms 
or so?” 

“It’s only a que ti n of time with the house, my dear Salka, 
and I can assure you that I’ve often wished there were rather 
fewer rooms. How often I’ve envied those who have smaller 
houses! Big houses simply run away with money; it’s so expensive 
to keep them in repair. No, those who have small houses can 
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think themselves lucky. And besides, the house is really not 
mine at all; it belongs to my wife. It was built with her money 
after a design from Denmark. 

“No, there are many people here who live more comfortably 
than I do; some have kitchen gardens and a few a little bit 
of farmyard. And then the war came with all its prosperity 
and superfluity, but the people could not stand it. Instead of 
spending a little on improving their surroundings and living 
conditions, they all began to dream of becoming boat-owners; 
everything that wasn’t spent on luxuries and foolishness they 
invested in motor-boats, and disposed of their fish themselves. 
And I, a big idiot then as always, let myself be persuaded to 
lend them all the capital—for when anything’s going to happen 
it’s always I who let myself be led up the garden. And how’s 
all this going to end except in bankruptcy and panic, as it has 
in Russia?” 

“Oh, I expect the world’ll muddle through somehow or 
other,” said the girl. 

“But where will people get the things they need when I’ve 
gone phut, and you boat-owners, who stand and fall with me, 
where will you get your working capital? That’s what I should 
like to know. Do you think you’ll be better off with Kristofer 
Torfdal than with me? Don’t you think he’ll find it hard to 
supply you with clothes and food, not to speak of getting you 
this and that to make your homes neat and pleasant—for example, 
pretty china figures of animals to stand on the bureau, or German 
toys, which rattle, for the little ones, or biscuits in barrels for 
your morning coffee?” 

When the old merchant reached these pathetic trifles, which 
he had the honour of having introduced into Oseyri for the 
pleasure of the inhabitants, it cannot be denied that his voice 
failed him slightly, but the falling of a small tear from the eyes 
under the shaggy grey brows must undoubtedly have been an 
optical delusion. 

But just at that moment a trivial incident took place which 
did something to dissipate the impression of these melancholy 
reflections. A small boy detached himself from a small knot 
of street boys, bound on one of the customary Sunday expeditions 
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in search of mischief through the yards, kitchen gardens and 
fish-cleaning places of the town, placed himself at the girl’s 
side, and waited impatiently till Johann Bogesen should have 
finished talking. He was a son of Hakon at Oddsflot and a grand¬ 
son of Cadet Gudmundur Jonsson, a little capitalist in embryo, 
who not only feathered his nest by dealing in knives with his 
contemporaries but also earned good money by playing tricks 
for the benefit of grown-ups. He always had money in his pocket, 
and often bought remainders of stale liquorice for cash and 
sometimes snuff. As soon as Bogesen stopped talking the boy 
seized the opportunity, slipped in front of him, held a long 
worm up to him and said abruptly: 

“Will you give me five ore to swallow this?” 

With these words he opened his mouth, bent his head back, 
and let the worm dangle towards his lips. 

This strange proposal came as a complete surprise to Johann 
Bogesen, as was natural. He turned away and prepared to stride 
homewards with his stick without saying good-bye to Salka 
Valka. It was one act of the comedy that the merchant never 
said good-bye to anyone. But the young business man was no 
fool, and did not allow himself to be disheartened by Johann 
Bogesen’s attitude of repugnance. He tripped by his side with 
the worm raised on high. 

“If you don’t give me five ore I’ll eat it,” he said. 

That was the last Salka Valka saw of the interlude between 
the merchant and this grandson of Cadet Gudmundur Jonsson, 
for now she too went homeward, and it was in the opposite 
direction. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


No human being had so irritating an effect on the popular 
imagination at Oseyri as Kristofer Torfdal, the most venomous 
Bolshevik in Iceland. This strange man was not content with 
persecuting all decent people in the country in speech and 
writing—he published a terrible daily newspaper. The Nation , 
the reading of which was not permitted at Oseyri on the Axiar- 
fjord—but had even committed repeated bodily assaults on 
those in authority. His life was said to be one of open and ceaseless 
blasphemy, and it was believed that he received regular pay, 
now from Russia and now from Denmark, to undermine the 
country's independence, overthrow the existing social order, 
and corrupt religion. 

He surrounded himself with a body of men who were reputed 
to be more dangerous than pirates, as pale as death, and as 
savage as untamed bulls. It was generally supposed that Kristofer 
Torfdal and his minions had at their disposal large quantities 
of explosives and all kinds of war material, which had been sent 
them in the boats from Russia and Denmark, with bags of gold 
sand. A year before, Kristofer Torfdal had drawn the attention 
of the whole population to himself and his gang by starting 
a revolt against the authorities on account of a young Russian 
Bolshevik, whom he had brought into the country with the 
object of turning the people away from Christianity and 
infecting them with syphilis. For this he had been sentenced to 
imprisonment, but the King had quashed the sentence. 

All these events had induced the schoolmaster at Oseyri 
to write a beautiful patriotic song, printed in a paper down 
south, in which he earnestly implored the people of Iceland 
to follow in their fathers* footsteps and stand firmly united 
against the supremacy of the Turks and any other peoples, 
dangerous peoples and nations, who had made it their aim to 
destroy the country’s newly won independence and corrupt 
religion. 

Sveinn Palsson, chairman of the parish council, could never 
forgive the schoolmaster that poem. He declared that he had 
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lost the thread twice, apart from the fact that it hobbled along 
on either too many or too few feet. This led to a rumour that 
the chairman of the parish council had secretly subscribed to 
The Nation , with a man at Silisf jord as go-between, and that 
it was doubtless his intention to get a poem accepted by that 
paper. It was reported of Kristofer Torfdal that he was now 
engaged in breeding savage birds of prey and other creatures 
obtained from the Russians and Danes, which action was aimed 
directly at the mayor of Reykjavik. 

These events were now a good year old. Up on the fjords 
it was regarded as a matter of course that next time there was a 
collision Kristofer Torfdal intended to let all the beasts loose, 
set them on the authorities, and let them tear the eyes out of 
God-fearing men's heads. The laws of the land had been minutely 
examined right back to Ulfljotur, as well as the constitution, 
which stood next to the Bible in sanctity, infallibility and wisdom, 
to find if possible a paragraph forbidding such animals. Further, 
the professor of theology and the home mission had put their 
heads together to find a clear passage of Scripture outlawing 
such beasts; but in vain—not two consecutive words against 
these creatures could be found in Holy Writ; neither the laws 
of God nor those of man had had imagination enough to foresee 
such beasts. The authorities, therefore, had to give up the 
idea of interfering for fear of committing a breach of the 
constitution. 

Voices were even heard which said that Kristofer Torfdal 
was a trained scientist and had used the animals for zoological 
experiments. To this others replied that he was a blasphemer, 
robber and gaol-bird. “All the same,” somebody said, “he has 
been legally elected member of Parliament for the capital.” 

When all was said and done, opinions of Kristofer Torfdal 
were divided at Oseyri as elsewhere. When work was slack 
and the fish sluggish, voices were even heard now and then 
which declared their unalterable opinion to be as follows: “The 
papers can call him the most venomous Bolshevik in Iceland 
as much as they like, but to tell the honest truth I can’t see 
why they shouldn’t take a little of the heaps of money the rich 
have got and distribute it to us; and I can’t see either why 
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officials, who never set their hands to an honest piece of work, 
must positively have higher wages than ordinary folk, who never 
have a moment free when there is work to be had, or why people 
who have never hauled a cod over the rail themselves must 
necessarily pocket the whole profits of the fishing.” 

And now news came from the south that Kristofer Torfdal 
himself was to be expected in the place. It was said that a number 
of local people had had the idea of writing and asking him to 
come—Beinteinn was named as the ringleader, and he had, 
of all the townspeople, the most conspicuous weakness for loose 
views of life. 

One wet morning the rumour ran through the town that 
Kristofer Torfdal himself had now arrived. He had come during 
the night by motor-boat from a neighbouring fjord, it was 
said. Several people had seen a tall, fierce-looking man with a 
broad chin, a bulbous nose and protruding lips, about which 
played a malignant smile, full of contempt and blasphemy, 
and a red face. He was wearing a blue duffle sweater and high 
boots, like Sveinn Palsson when he was going on a long journey. 
Many, naturally enough, were curious to learn whether Torfdal 
had brought the beasts with him, for the belief still prevailed 
in the town that they had all been released. Some of the young 
men eagerly awaited coming events, for when Torfdal went 
to Bogesen and demanded that he should hand over his money 
for distribution there must be a fight then and there. Others 
said that Bogesen had no money by him, and some expressed 
the opinion that he was up to his ears in debt, as he had hinted 
for so long as people could remember. Those who expressed 
such views were immediately labelled Reactionaries—a word 
of which no one could indicate the root or explain the meaning. 
Probably it was one of those new words in which Beinteinn 
excelled. 

The main question, the young people declared, was whether 
anyone would dare to attack Kristofer Torfdal when it came 
to the point, for they could be certain he carried weapons, 
presumably both a dagger and a revolver. On the other hand, 
there was not a man in the place who understood the use of 
weapons, for people were not accustomed to fight except when 
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drunk and with their fists, or at the most with pieces of wood 
picked up along the roads. The probability was really that 
Kristofer Torfdal would win an easy victory and make himself 
ruler of the place with as much assurance as, in his time, Iceland’s 
most famous king, Jorgen Jorgensen, the dogdays king. 

But now this vain, bulbous-nosed, blasphemous person 
appeared in the square and looked round him with precisely 
the degree of authority and ceremonial which marks a man who 
is about to slaughter a cow. The only thing wanting was the 
knife between his teeth. Everyone looked away and pretended 
to be busy with something else. At last a man was found who, 
perhaps out of simple-minded curiosity rather than in manly 
defiance, stepped out from among the others and went to meet 
the notorious visitor. It was Cadet Gudmundur Jonsson. He 
lifted his hat and said: 

“Good morning, sir. And welcome to this place. Not that 
there’s much for strangers to see here. It’s only an unimportant 
little place, as you see. I’ve lived here now for sixty years, and 
I can hardly say that anything at all has happened in my time 
here, except that we had the blessed Salvation Army here for 
a little while. And of course the new clergyman we’ve got, and 
the seamen's union, which was started here last year. That is 
the most important thing. But my opinion is that our blessed 
King may as well rule over us as over other places.” 

The man spat out a good mouthful of strong-smelling tobacco 
juice right under Cadet Gudmundur Jonsson's nose and twisted 
his mouth contemptuously this way and that while he arranged 
what he had got in it. He had two narrow slits high up in his 
cheeks, and out of them his little eyes glanced at Gudmundur 
Jonsson with a disgust like that with which a well-fed cat looks 
at a dead mouse when it is getting sleepy. 

“The King,” he said at last, speaking slowly. “It's no use 
dishing up people of that sort for me. The Danes aren't worth 
the tobacco I’ve got in my mouth—the whole lump of them, 
old chap. Either the Icelanders are an independent nation or 
they aren't.” 

“Yes, but he and his family have often shown kindness to 
us Icelanders. I’ll maintain that against anyone,” said the cadet. 
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“And there are people who say that he once showed kindness 
to you too when you were in trouble.” 

“Me?” said the man, at once astonished and irritated. “Who 
are you, if I may ask? How dare you connect me with the King, 
damn it! I know this, that I’ve fought for Iceland’s independence 
all my life. I’ve belonged to the independence party since it 
was founded, and belong to it to-day, and shall continue to belong 
to it, at any rate as long as I live.” 

“Then that story about the Russians may be an exaggeration 
too,” said Cadet Gudmundur Jonsson. 

“The Russians! What have I to do with those thieves and 
murderers?” 

“There now, haven’t I been saying all the time that one 
mustn’t believe all one hears?” said Cadet Gudmundur Jonsson. 

A number of half-grown lads had collected round the two 
and drank in as though it were honey every word that fell from 
the stranger’s lips. 

“Then perhaps it isn’t true either about those beasts one 
hears so many stories about here,” said the cadet, adding: 
“Well, for my part I must admit I’ve never really been able to 
believe them.” 

“What the devil are the beasts you mean?” 

“Well, I only know what I’ve been told,” said Gudmundur 
Jonsson. “Some say they’re bull calves and others say they’re 
beasts of prey. But to tell you the truth, I’ve never been able 
to understand in what way it would be contrary to Bible teaching.” 

“I don’t know what the hell these beasts are you come and 
drivel about to me. You may be a beast yourself for all I care— 
the Beast in Revelation, if you like,” said the man, and he had 
to swallow to keep the tobacco in his mouth. “I’ve absolutely 
no recollection of ever having seen you before or ever having 
anything to do with you, with beasts or without! I don’t even 
know what you’re talking about, you silly fool! What do you 
want with me?” 

“Excuse my asking,” said Cadet Gudmundur Jonsson, “but 
aren’t you Kristofer Torfdal, who brought all those beasts 
from Russia? I thought I’d ask you about it, because I saw you 
take a pinch of snuff.” 
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“A pinch of snuff? I?” said the man, who had now lost all 
patience. “I don’t take snuff at all; I chew tobacco, if that’s 
what you want to know. But if you mean to insult me, a total 
stranger here, by telling me I’m Kristofer Torfdal, the worst 
calumniator of the people of Iceland and the most poisonous 
serpent in the country, I’ll just tell you you’re making a mistake, 
you old . . etc., etc. 

So after all it was not Kristofer Torfdal. The man was a 
foreman Johann Bogesen had borrowed from the merchant 
at Silisfjord. His name was Katrinus, and he was to supervise 
both the preparation of dried fish and the work on the new 
cold storage warehouse the merchant had planned to build, 
for Katrinus had been employed in church-building. He had 
certainly taken part in the people’s fight for independence 
as representative of three trawler-owners, and was in the first 
rank of honest, hard-working men, who demanded to be allowed 
to work when ne’er-do-weels and ragamuffins went on strike. 
He had prevented three strikes at Silisfjord, had given many 
a trouble-maker a good hiding, and had forcibly persuaded a 
number of bread-winners that the Danes, the Russians, and 
Kristofer Torfdal were the most dangerous enemies of the people 
of Iceland, with the result, inter alia , that one of the southern 
papers had published a photograph of him. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that he was annoyed at being confused—he, a cele¬ 
brated man—with Kristofer Torfdal, the most venomous Bol¬ 
shevik in Iceland. 

It would always turn out like that, when there was a prospect 
of something happening in the town. Great events took place 
only in the realms of imagination. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


Just after the people of Oseyri had suffered this disappointment 
over Kristofer TorfdaTs visit the boat arrived from the south. 
Perhaps she did not come only from the south, but from some¬ 
where out in the world, where life was eventful, weighty, and 
significant. It was as if foreign winds swept over the fjord when 
the ships came and went. Overcoated men from another world 
walked curiously about the square for a time, and expensively 
dressed women in many colours, like the streamers of the northern 
lights, left in the memory a sense of disquiet and loss. 

The children in the square opened their eyes wide and 
stuck their fingers in their mouths. “Kind man, give me an ore; 
got any sweets, lady? I’ll drink the dirty water out of that puddle 
if you’ll give me an ore; give me a sweet.” 

Then the ships sailed again. Some felt a sensation of loss 
and disquiet when the ships stood away down the fjord. People 
had such great ideas of the world from which the ships came 
and to which they went. They found it so hard to understand 
that the world was just there—at Oseyri on the Axlarf jord. 

That evening, when Salka Valka and the others came back 
from fish-deaning, a well-dressed man, wearing an overcoat, 
was standing in the square. It must be a traveller who had 
missed the boat, someone suggested. But he seemed quite at 
home; he was standing talking to somebody. On closer inspection 
the spectators recognized the tip-top style, the smooth, satisfied 
face, the heavy polished cane—such wood grows nowhere but 
in Portugal. As the spring wore on this young spark often appeared 
at his father’s fish-cleaning place, which, perhaps, was as much 
his as his father’s, or at any rate would be in the time to come. 
For he was the future owner of buoys and boats, bait and lines, 
barrels and offal troughs, not to forget the people to the rearing 
of whom around these things Johann Bogesen had devoted 
his life. The fact was that Angantyr was in charge of the sales 
of fish, for now the firm of Johann Bogesen dealt direct with 
foreign countries and bought up large quantities of fish along 
the fjords round about. Angantyr Bogesen was thus the side 
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of Oseyri on the Axlarfjord which was turned to the outside 
world. 

“Good evening and welcome home,” said the men as they 
went by and raised their caps to the acme of culture in the place. 
For once in a way Angantyr Bogesen replied to their salutations 
and began to question them closely about the winter fishing. 

Some of them stopped for a moment and prepared to give 
scientifically accurate replies, and the young girls showed an 
inclination to take one another’s arms and begin to whisper 
together. Goodness, how fine and smart he was ! And the scent! 

The one and only person who passed Angantyr without 
showing him due respect was Salka Valka. Nevertheless, she 
was quite certain that he noticed her. People always noticed 
her. She struck the eye among hundreds of women. It was, 
therefore, her custom never to look at anyone, but to hurry 
past. 

“Hey, girls, here I am. I hope you’ll speak to me!” he said 
heartily and with positive gallantry, with emphasis on the last 
word he uttered. When he said “I” or “me” it was as though 
“I,” “ME,” had been written in capital letters across the face 
of Nature. 

“You can understand that I want to know if any new young 
girls have come. Why, there goes Salka. What good news have 
you, Salka?” 

They turned on their heels, so did Salka; and she blushed 
right up to the roots of her hair and felt embarrassed, for a 
young girl is strongly affected when a newly arrived man 
addresses himself to her in particular. 

“Am I more likely to have good news than anyone else here?” 
she said carelessly, although it was very difficult for her to reply 
carelessly without seeming angry. But she could not help having 
her own ideas about the merchant’s son. He looked at her, 
gave a little smile and winked one eye. Of course no well-built, 
healthy girl like her escaped his eye. Swelling breasts, sturdy 
hips and a facility for changing colour do not as a rule escape 
men who for ten months in the year sleep with anaemic pictures 
of the kind of angels who are nourished on syncopated music 
and cocktails. 
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“What’s the news from the seamen’s union?” he asked, to 
show his interest in fishing. 

“Everything’s all right there, as far as I know,” said Salka 
Valka. 

“Congratulations on the emissary to the seamen’s union,” he 
said. “I didn’t come alone when at last I did come.” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about,” said Salka Valka. 

“He said he was an emissary. I’m sure he’ll be useful to you.” 

“To us? What sort of an emissary?” 

“Let’s talk about that another time,” he said. “Is there any¬ 
thing wrong with the wage tariff?” 

“The union hasn’t complained of it, to my knowledge. Or 
are ydu by any chance thinking of getting it altered?” 

“I? How should I think of opposing a union which has 
such a fire-proof secretary?” 

Then they went their respective ways. 

And Salka Valka set about washing up her saucepans and lit 
her Primus stove, on which she cooked her solitary meal. The 
old hovel, only one wall of which had been repaired since the 
old people died, with its cracked panels, rotten floors, and 
cupboards beloved of tame, slow-moving rats, had in a somewhat 
miraculous manner become hers. In no other houses did the 
floors sway so delightfully when one walked over them. And in 
the room beyond the kitchen, where old Eyjolfur had sat in 
the apostolic darkness with which Providence had surrounded 
him and sewn his nets, Salka Valka had in the spring of the 
previous year made a bedroom for herself. She had done this 
because the window looked out on the fjord, where not only 
the fierce gulls of winter but also the summer terns lived their 
lives right from the egg season till the first snow came—not to 
forget the eider ducks, which held important rendezvous with 
amorous duckings in every cranny between the rocks, and 
could even lay their eggs on the farther edge of the yard, confident 
in the young girl’s good breeding. 

A chest-of-drawers is the first mark of prosperity in a house. 
Most certainly some of Salka Valka’s drawers were still empty, 
for she really had not the special talent which is required for 
the collection of trifles; her gifts were of another kind. She 
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thought most of fishing and her fishing account, had an instinct 
for real estate and profitable undertakings, and did not reject 
any gain, not even supernatural gains—the kind which come 
to one unexpectedly by registered letter; but on the other 
hand she had only three photographs. The truth is that one 
must have risen fairly high in the social scale to be the owner 
of a decent collection of photographs. One was a photograph 
of a woman whom she had supplied with fish, and who had 
moved from the place to another which was blessed with the 
photographic art. The second was of the saddler’s wife, presented 
on the occasion of Salka Valka being elected secretary of the 
seamen’s union. The third was a photograph of a one-eyed 
man at Silisfjord who had fallen in love with her and written 
her a letter about it. Salka Valka had thought it ridiculous. 

She had also a little portrait in a locket, but it was not really 
a portrait—it was a treasure. It was like the little coin with the 
Chinese inscription and the square wheel which a Norwegian 
sailor had once given to an Oseyri girl. She had imagined that 
it was a pledge of betrothal and regarded herself as engaged 
for five years, and then it turned out that the man had only 
given her the coin as a souvenir of a place in Shanghai. Such 
places were far away, and souvenirs of that kind were like the 
mummies in Egypt, paragraphs about which often appeared 
in the papers. There was one called Tut and another called Amen, 
and that was all that was known of them. No one now knew 
anything of the adventures which had once been connected 
with their souls and bodies. 

So it was with this portrait, which was really no portrait 
at all—it gave only a vague idea of a pair of child’s eyes and a 
tiny little mouth; besides, he had undoubtedly been in love 
with the merchant’s daughter. Sometimes she saw his name 
in the papers, but seldom in the way she had imagined on that 
night when, a slender little girl, she had stood out in the pouring 
rain and tried to say good-bye to him. The waves of childhood 
draw out in a long curve, and what is connected with one’s 
treasures is gradually forgotten—like the Egyptian kings who 
lie in their pyramids and leave their history farther and farther 
behind them. 
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“Oh, potatoes!” she thought, “why on earth am I cooking 
potatoes? My hunger’s gone before I’ve got them ready in the 
pot!” 

“Fire-proof!” She could not help smiling and blushing as 
she stood there in the steam from her pot of potatoes. That 
silly word made her quite forget the emissary he had spoken 
of. Could he have had any idea what it signified? She was no 
more fire-proof than other young girls. A braggart, a dressed-up 
dude, just home from Portugal! Portugal indeed! It would be 
something new if they two had anything to talk to one another 
about. She had regarded him as an absolute enemy ever since 
she was a little girl. It was not only that he imagined he was 
superior to other people, and all who imagined they were superior 
to other people were swine. No; he had actually kicked her 
mother’s body as she lay there dead on the shore. And now 
he thought it was all forgotten, just because he had come home 
from Portugal, got up like a dummy cut out of a Danish price 
list! Ugh! 

Salka knew of a girl with whom Angantyr had had an intrigue, 
and who had been sent up north to bear his child. She knew 
of a married woman, too, who had undoubtedly had dealings 
with him, and some people said he had been hanging round the 
parson's wife all last summer. 

“Yes,” she thought, “let him just try that sort of thing with 
me! I’d give him something to remember—that scented bale 
of cloth with as good as nothing inside, and yet more lustful 
than any Norwegian sailor. He was positively ridiculous.” 
She looked out of the window and began watching the birds. 

Such absurd thoughts sometimes came over the girl, amid 
the hissing of the Primus and the vapour of the methylated 
spirit, which could be a positive stink when it came to one 
out of the shop manager’s mouth! Both made her as sleepy 
as a drunken man by a waterfall. She poured out water into 
the washing-basin, pulled off her jersey and washed herself. 
She could not refrain from giving the muscle of her upper 
arm a pinch; she knew it held strength enough to thrash strong 
men. 

She felt all her dresses were too small for her, and had got 
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a seamstress to make her a pair of trousers under her own personal 
instructions. Perhaps this feeling was a survival from the period 
when she had grown out of one frock after another. Besides, 
her dresses were made of material which seemed to her quite 
unpractical, or they had roses on them, and there were few 
things for which she had such an aversion as roses, especially 
on dresses. Everyone stared at her, and, especially when she 
was wearing a frock, she dared not even bend down. She wanted 
to wear clothes which came right up to her throat and down 
to her ankles, like men. When she put on a frock the children 
used to stop in the road and say “Salka Valka’s wearing ladies’ 
clothes.” Once a Norwegian captain stopped her in the square 
and asked what her sex was; he even took hold of her and felt 
her, the damned rascal, and she boxed his ears. Yes, she was 
really a trifle eccentric, as all lonely people must be. 

But what in heaven’s name was happening this evening? 
Visitors—supermen! And that in her own kitchen. The smell 
of fish still clung to her hands, and the plate on the table bore 
clear witness to her table manners. What in all the world could 
be happening? Here, in the kitchen reeking of cooked fish, 
there appeared first the merchant’s son, like a Harun al Raschid 
surrounded by clouds of cigarette smoke and scent; and it 
was as though the objects around him took alarm and begged 
for mercy. It is hard to say what would have happened if this 
perfume had not been neutralized by the local great man, the 
firm’s manager Stephensen, who smelt stronger than anyone of 
home-brewed spirits and horse urine. This permanently drunk 
commander-in-chief of the counting house, whose abilities 
had once been highly thought of in Denmark, had had sons 
who were exalted above ordinary people, looked after Johann 
Bogesen’s riding horses, broke men’s legs, raped women, were 
sent away and got married in Bergen and Stavanger. After that 
it fell to the father’s lot to superintend the exercising of the 
riding horses, and he was sure to find every hole in the gutter 
and come a cropper. His eyes were shifty and colourless and his 
lips, always sore at the edges, were covered with snuff juice, 
while the edges of his collar stood up like the ears of an inquisitive 
dog. He managed people's incomes and expenditure with a 
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fragment of a sentence—“Eh, what the devil?”—which passed 
his lips several hundred times a day. 

The third visitor was the president of the seamen’s union 
himself, the saddler, barber, national poet, and chairman of the 
parish council, Sveinn Palsson (coffee, beer, etc.), with a stubbly 
moustache and shaven chin, deadly earnest in his talk, a gentleman 
to his finger-tips and a genius in the second generation, for his 
father had been the first man in the place to lay out a kitchen 
garden. Sveinn Palsson was a really gifted man, well-read and 
full of learning he had acquired himself, a great poet, courteous 
and comfortably placed, the only boat-owner in the place who 
had a son-in-law in Reykjavik, and was consequently in direct 
connection with the banks down south. He and his wife had now 
a little shop as well, containing odds and ends and drapery goods, 
which Bogesen sometimes forgot to order. He was a contented 
man and a good man, extraordinarily quick at figures, and the 
possessor of a stylish handwriting. 

The fourth participator in this memorable assembly was 
Katrinus Eriksson, Bogesen’s new foreman, the champion 
of independence, whom Cadet Gudmundur Jonsson in his utter 
confusion had taken for the most venomous Bolshevik in Iceland. 

They shook hands with Salka Valka, all except Angantyr 
Bogesen, who walked straight into the girl’s bedroom without 
permission to have a look round. There was no other furniture 
in it than her made bed, a quite small table which stood up 
against the wall, and an old form accommodating two persons. 
When he had examined the surroundings he came back and 
seated himself on her chest-of-drawers. The manager would 
have kissed her, even though she wore trousers, but she did not 
care about that. 

“I feel quite awkward,” the young girl said, blushing. “I 
don’t know where I can find seats for so many important people 
all at once. Sveinn, perhaps you wouldn’t mind sitting on my 
bed. And there’s a little form. I’d only just finished supper, 
so everything’s upside down.” 

“Many thanks, but I don’t think we’ve time to sit down,” 
said the chairman of the parish council. “I only wanted to 
come and see you about a small matter, and these gentlemen 
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have come with me. Certain tilings seem to be brewing here, 
though I think one might say they’re not unexpected.” 

“An emissary, eh?” said the firm’s manager, who had heard 
the merchant’s son utter the word. “A regular old-fashioned 
emissary, eh? The deuce and all, my girl! What the devil does 
it mean, eh?” 

“Well, and what is it all about?” 

“Come, won’t you tell her the news, Angantyr?” said Sveinn 
Palsson, scratching his head. “You’ve done a good deal of 
travelling both at home and abroad, and consequently you’ve 
seen more than the rest of us. You’ll be able to explain best 
what consequences such conditions as those which people 
are trying to introduce here can lead to. I mean, you have seen 
countries groaning under an imminent danger-” 

“Do you think I care a rap?” said Angantyr Bogesen. “It 
won’t hurt me. Who’s this whose profile we’ve got here?” he 
asked, looking at the photograph of the one-eyed man. 

“He lives at Silisf jord,” said Salka Valka politely, but blushing 
violently. 

“I can’t see,” said Sveinn Palsson, “that there’s any reason 
for putting off telling you the news. For my part, I’ve always 
preferred keeping to the point. And as Angantyr won’t say 
anything. I’d better try to explain to you how the matter stands. 
I don’t want anyone to think I’m one of those who think that 
Kristofer Torfdal in himself is a criminal. To tell the truth, 
I've always thought such ideas absurd. It can be proved that 
the man has passed an examination in natural history at Copen¬ 
hagen University, and in his younger days he wrote poems 
which were actually published in the Literary Society’s magazine, 
though certainly under a pseudonym. He wrote, for example, 
that beautiful poem about the men of song, which I taught 
my daughter when she was a little girl. Now he’s joined that 
paper which has taken up the co-operative question, and even 
if they do sometimes say nasty things about the business men 
and trawler-owners, I must say the stuff our papers print isn’t 
always very nice, whether they’re writing about the co-operative 
question or other things. Look at the schoolmaster here, for 
example, starting to interfere in national questions down south. 
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and comparing Kristofer Torfdal with anti-Christ and the Turks, 
and that in a poem with two clumsy false rhymes in it.” 

“Is it true that Kristofer Torfdal has come to Oseyri?” asked 
Salka Valka. 

“The stump of his tail has shown itself here,” the manager 
explained with a grin; “the stump of his tail, ha ha!” 

But Angantyr on the chest-of-drawers showed annoyance 
at this rustic simile, and Sveinn Palsson, who always kept to 
the point, found it necessary to add a supplementary ex¬ 
planation. 

“It’s no good emissary that has come here at any rate,” he 
said, “whether he’s from Torfdal himself or from the foreigners 
that stand behind him. The truth is that the peasants’ co¬ 
operatives all over the country, one after the other, are allying 
themselves politically with the so-called Socialists against the 
independence party, which is fighting for Iceland’s complete 
independence. So it’s hard to believe that Torfdal can know 
nothing about the young man coming here. And in any case 
it can’t be denied that men like him who has now come here 
are harbingers of ruin and collapse in every community. We 
saw this all over the world after the war, but most clearly in 
Russia, where private initiative as such is placed on the same 
footing as fraud and robbery and is forbidden by law, with 
the result that people are dying in millions of hunger and 
misery, and even the women have been nationalized. Innocent 
children-” 

“Who is the man you’re talking about?” Salka Valka inter¬ 
rupted him. 

“Yes, who is he?” replied Sveinn Palsson. “To tell the truth, 
I haven’t seen him yet, and you know, Salvor, how unwilling 
I am to pass judgment on people I haven’t seen. But there was 
a young man here once, and it’s not so long ago that you shouldn’t 
be able to remember it, Salka. He was sent to Reykjavik to study, 
and his father was ruined there soon afterwards, through radically 
unsound business methods, and the boy was left to take care 
of himself until Kristofer Torfdal took him up, according 
to what people say, and sent him abroad to study languages— 
to England and Germany even. But instead of minding his own 
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affairs, they say, the lad became a member of some revolutionary 
society.” 

“I don’t understand who you can mean,” said Salka Valka, 
and yet an intuition ran through her like an electric shock. 

“You must remember the people at Kof,” said Sveinn 
Palsson. 

“I only wish we’d still got old Jon,” said the manager, who 
was continually shedding an extra tear at the recollection of 
his departed faithful servant. 

“Yes, but that’s impossible,” said Salka Valka, and there 
was a mist before her eyes for a second or two. “No, I really 
must say I’m astonished.” 

“Impossible?” said Angantyr. “You’ll see it’s fairly possible. 
He came by the same boat as myself, though certainly second 
class. He’s a beggar—dirty, ragged, unshaven and verminous, 
I’m sure of that. They’re slaves of cocaine and other poisons, 
the damned Bolshies. Kristofer Torfdal fills himself up with 
all the poisonous stuff he can get hold of. I’ll bet they’ve all 
been in gaol. They’ve all got syphilis too. In Russia 95 per cent, 
of the population has syphilis.” 

“Why didn’t you give the dog a thrashing when you’d got 
him within your reach, and he couldn’t get away from you 
anywhere except over the side?” asked the champion of inde¬ 
pendence cautiously, but not cautiously enough to avoid dropping 
a little tobacco juice. 

“I?” said Angantyr Bogesen. “Do you think I could dream 
of demeaning myself in such a way? Our credit is all right, 
both at home and abroad. We don’t intend to stir a finger. 
We don’t care a pin how many unions are formed against us. It’s 
you who’ll get the workmen’s union on your necks, not we. 
If you don’t give them the wages they ask, they’ll strike and 
take up arms to prevent you from preparing your own fish, even 
if you’re burning with eagerness to work at it day and night. 
There'll probably be a fight, and it’ll end in the seamen's union 
going to pieces and wages shooting up the devil knows how high, 
$0 that all fishing and all private initiative will come to an end 
automatically, and you people here will starve like the people 
in Russia. But I’ll just beg you not to imagine that we’ll be 
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affected by it. It’s as Dad says: all the trouble will fall on the 
crowd of poor devils he’s been fighting all his life to keep above 
water.” 

“What does the firm mean to do?” 

“The firm? Nothing at all. We won’t do anything at all. 
We’ll simply stop fishing.” 

“Yes, that’ll be a matter of course, if wage claims are screwed 
up beyond all reasonable limits,” said Sveinn Palsson. 

“What the devil is the object of sending for me, if, when 
it comes to the point, you daren’t fight like men for your own 
independence in this place?” the new foreman asked rather 
bitterly. 

“Yes, what the devil, eh?” chorused the manager, and they 
both turned towards Angantyr. 

“But what if the seamen’s union agreed to raise the wage 
tariff a trifle so that we could meet the land workers half-way?” 
said Salka Valka, turning to the president of the seamen’s union. 

“Excellent,” Angantyr hastened to say. “It’s all the same. 
Then Kristofer Torfdal will have won, and we shall call in 
all our loans and have your boats sold by auction. Johann 
Bogesen’s firm will go into liquidation, and everything you own 
will go to cover your debt. We shall just move from the place. 
We don’t care.” 

“Don’t you understand, girl,” said the foreman, “that this 
fellow’s plan of forming this treasonable workmen’s union 
absolutely must be stopped? It’s a question of life and death.” 

And now Sveinn Palsson took hold of the girl’s arm and said 
in earnest tones: 

“You must make the chief speech against them. Salvor, 
when the meeting is held. You are so much respected in the 
fish trade, both by the seamen and the workmen ashore. And 
besides—I’ve always felt awkward when I’ve had to talk at 
public meetings, but I’ve heard you speak twice, Salka, and I 
remember how you fired up just at the right moment. Think 
it well over, and use similes—say that the ghost of the great 
famine is now stretching its claws over our country, the great 
Russian peril, the plague and Black Death of the twentieth 
century-” 
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“No, come now, Sveinn—fancy me using similes!” said the 
girl. “It can only be your fun! How can I speak against a—an 
educated man from the south? I knew him when he was a little 
boy. He taught me to read, and even before he was confirmed 
he was so clever that he talked like a book, and when he left 
here he’d read more already than I’ve managed to read to this 
day.” 

“Clever? That kid?” said Angantyr angrily. “It’s a curious 
thing in this country: the more incapable and foolish a man is 
the cleverer he is thought to be. He, who was just an ill-behaved 
cad, who went chasing women in the middle of the night in 
strange houses before he had a scrap of hair on his chin, and 
dishonest too. He wasn’t content with pilfering in the shop: 
he stole books from Dad’s library as well.” 

“It’s no business of mine,” said Salka Valka, “what he may 
have stolen from you when he was a boy, or what women he 
may have chased in your house; only I doubt if he chased anyone 
who wasn’t out to be chased herself. But one thing I do know 
for certain, and can tell you in advance, and that is that it’s pure 
idiocy to suppose that I can be a match for him—a man who has 
been to several universities at home and abroad. It’s making 
a fool of me even to suggest it. If you don’t think you can manage 
it, Sveinn, and Johann Bogesen, who we all know is the best 
speaker in the town, won’t be at the meeting, I see no choice 
but to ask the schoolmaster to speak, or the clergyman.” 

“The schoolmaster!” said Sveinn Palsson, and now it was 
his turn to be annoyed. “I thought you knew the schoolmaster 
as well as I do, my dear Salvor. Have you ever heard him say 
a word which made any impression and which one could 
remember afterwards? 

“As for myself, I hope I’m not praising myself when I say 
that I’ve had a lot of ideas, and have had to do with a lot of things, 
since I first began to repair stirrup-leathers here and was called 
Sveinn the saddler. For example, I could write a poem about 
a thing I’ve often thought about when I’ve lain awake at night 
trying to fathom the ways of Providence—namely, that ambition, 
based on religious conviction and sincere patriotism, an 
ambition which forces a way through all difficulties and has 
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as its aim a steadily increasing independence for the individual 
and the population as such-” 

“Let’s keep clear of all cursed poetical drivel,** Angantyr 
Bogesen interrupted him ill-temperedly, jumping off the chest- 
of-drawers. “Once when I was down south someone came and 
showed me a paper in which there was a poem by you, 
and I asked a prominent man at the university if there was 
anything in it—I don’t understand poetry myself, you see, 
luckily—but of course he said it was simply verbiage. What the 
devil could you gain by poems? It’s wages and Bolshevism 
that are the question. Well, I’m going. I’ve done my duty and 
warned you. After that, I don’t care what you do. Are you 
coming too?” 

“It’s no use offering you a cup of coffee, I suppose?” said 
Salka Valka. 

“Oh, yes,” said the manager. He rose and tried to kiss her, 
but Sveinn Palsson formally refused the kind invitation. 

“Coffee and poetry! You people in Iceland think about 
nothing else,” said Angantyr Bogesen. 

“H’m, I don’t see what we’re going to do about it,” said Sveinn 
Palsson. “Perhaps, after all, we’d better have a talk with the 
schoolmaster—and the parson.” 



CHAPTER SIX 


There was only an inch of the evening sun left above the horizon. 
While the terns hovered over the dark shining fjord, and the 
dewy grass grew green in the dreamy summer night, things 
had taken such a course that the grey, sorely tested fisher cottages, 
strewn like forgotten heaps of wreckage on a lonely shore, had 
become the tents of an army. And Salka Valka was now in the 
position of having to fight Mangi Bookcover’s children. 

She stuck her knuckles between her teeth for a moment, 
as she had done when she was little, stared before hei and mur¬ 
mured uncomprehendingly: 

“Alii?” 

And then aloud: 

“Arnaldur Bjomsson—who went out into the world never 
to return? No, it can’t be true!” 

She rose quickly, walked in bewilderment over to the chest- 
of-drawers and gave herself up to contemplation of the photo¬ 
graph of the man from Silisfjord. Of course he had had that 
side of his face reproduced on which there was still an eye, 
as if that could make her forget that he had another, an eyeless 
side. It was naturally not due to any merit of his that she had 
placed him on the chest-of-drawers; it was only because it was 
a photograph. But what business was it of Angantyr, a raffish 
woman-hunter from Portugal? If only she had had presence 
of mind enough to show him the little photograph in the locket! 
That would have done him good—a fellow like that, going 
about accusing people of theft and abusing them behind their 
backs! “I don’t care; we dpn't care,” she grimaced after him. 
But of course he did care. If any man in the place feared Arnaldur 
Bjomsson it was he. 

She had suddenly opened a drawer of the chest. What awaited 
her there? She absently took off the lid of a little tin box, in 
which she kept miscellaneous rubbish—how could it be that 
she had not long ago flung that box into the sea? Then of a 
sudden she stood with the old silver locket in her strong, coarse 
fingers. This locket had grown steadily smaller as the years 
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passed, as her fingers had grown coarser. Now she could hardly 
open it. 

What had become of it, the tender little flower of long ago? 
Was it withered, or was it only asleep in her breast, like the 
princess who slept and slept for hundreds of years, while the 
wood round the castle grew thicker and thicker? Then she got 
the locket open and saw the faded portrait of the immature 
human face—just so. Now she remembered again the smell 
of a certain drink she had tasted in her most secret fairy dreams, 
before her mother’s death, and never again since then. When 
her mother was dead she had kept this locket hidden, hung 
round her neck, for several years, for an idea was always upper¬ 
most in her mind that she had paid with her mother’s life for 
another gift—a small but precious ring. She had hidden this 
first in thin paper, then in thick paper, and at last she had tied 
string around the paper and hidden the packet at the bottom 
of her tin box. 

Time passed, and money came in a registered letter from 
America. Despite everything there was something more real 
about this money than about a child’s portrait in a locket, and 
since then she had not worn the locket; so great was her weakness 
for everything that had the least scrap of reality about it. Then 
more money came. Her mother’s atonement by death continued 
to be her capital. But she could never really be sure what slum¬ 
bered deepest in herself, or consider what would happen if an 
old farewell should be followed by a new meeting. 

But what was this ? There on the floor lay a pair of Portuguese 
gloves, a pair of skin gloves—why on earth had he left them 
there?—with fur inside. To think that they turned the innocent 
creatures inside out like that! She sniffed at them, both inside 
and out, and said “Ah-h-h!” Her Hands were so large that she 
had difficulty in drawing one of them on over her knuckles; 
but then she heard footsteps outside and hurried to get the 
glove off again. But it happened as it does in dreams. When one 
is too late for something one hurries all one can, almost loses 
one's breath, and yet cannot get there. Then the kitchen door 
was pushed open, and there stood Angantyr Bogesen! 

She turned blood-red; she could not have been more ashamed 
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if she had been sent to the north to have a child. She felt it was 
the most disgraceful thing that could happen to a woman, to 
have put on a man’s glove on the sly and been caught doing it. 

“Oh, so you’ve put them on,” he said. “I knew I must have 
left them somewhere.” 

“I-” said the young girl. “They were lying on the floor. 

I couldn’t think whose gloves they were. They smell so.” 

“They cost twenty-five crowns,” he said. “You can have 
them if you care for them.” 

She pushed the drawer to with her hip, so that he might 
not see down into it. But the locket remained lying outside. 
She was quite flurried. It was really curious that these things 
should have so strong an effect on her. But, to tell the truth, 
it was the first time she had had a male visitor so late in the 
evening, at least in early summer. Heaven send it might not 
come out, for in Oseyri all the windows had eyes and all the 
walls ears! 

“I hope you don’t think I want your gloves,” she said in 
that bitterly formal accent of self-defence to which common 
people involuntarily have recourse when talking to their social 
superiors, even about the most commonplace things. Never¬ 
theless her answer sounded so violent that she felt embarrassed, 
and involuntarily thought of the old woman who, when Johann 
Bogesen asked how she was, replied: “As far as I know, my 
credit balance with you ought to pay for my funeral.” 

“Well,” said Angantyr, “if they hadn’t been men’s gloves-” 

“I hardly think one can call them men’s gloves,” she con¬ 
tinued in her quarrelsome poor person’s tone; “a real man would 
never think of wearing such a pair of gloves.” 

“I call that an extremely rash observation, Salka,” he said 
in a sly, man-of-the-world manner. 

“Rash? That’s curious,” she said carelessly, as she turned 
towards the chest-of-drawers and snapped the locket to. 

“Yes, you see, the man in question might take it into his head 
to teach the woman in question the opposite.” 

“Oh, how?” she asked shortly. 

“Why, straight away without any preliminaries,” he said 
boastfully. 
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“You smell like a woman from the south,” she said, clinging 
to personalities like a child who is being made fun of. But he 
only laughed and would not be irritated. At last she could not 
help smiling too. 

“What have you got there? A locket?” he asked. 

“What business is that of yours?” 

“I hope it isn’t a photo of the one-eyed man?” 

“I won’t-” But he had already snatched the locket from 

her and opened it. It happened all in a flash; he was quick in 
decision and had supple fingers. She dared not fly at him and 
take it away from him, although she had no doubt that she could 
dispose of him. 

“What’s this? A child?” he said, and immediately lost all 
interest in the portrait. He handed the locket back to her. “Surely 
you haven’t a child?” 

“Who knows? The one thing you can be sure of, if it is so, is 
that it’s not yours!” 

“I only asked in all innocence. Why are you so cross? It’s 
not I who am forming a union against you. Have I shown myself 
anything but well-disposed towards you all? If it comes to a 
fight I’m on your side, you know.” 

“That’s only a picture of my brother,” she explained, more 
politely. “I was so proud of him when I was a little girl.” 

“Yes, of course,” he said, highly satisfied at the conversation 
having taken a friendly and confidential tone. “Where did he 
go to?” 

“He died as a baby.” 

“No, really?” he said; “that was sad. I’m sure you must 
have been so glad to have a little brother. I can remember his 
dying quite well, now you mention it.” 

“No, that’s impossible; he died long before I came here.” 

“Came here? But surely you were bom at Oseyri?” 

“No,” she said curtly. 

“You weren’t? Then my memory must be at fault. It was 
your mother who was buried, wasn’t it?” 

“My mother and I were at your house the first day we spent 
in this place.” 

“Yes, I remember that well. And then she was drowned. I 
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remember her being drowned very well. That was terribly 
sad.” 

“You were sitting making faces at a cat.” 

“A cat? What do you mean? When she was drowned?” 

“You shouted after me a great many times and said I was 
lousy. Of course that was true, but you’d no business to shout 
it after me. I know everyone made fun of me, but you were 
the worst. I don’t know what would have happened to me if I 
hadn’t had a brother.” 

“I thought he died as a baby,” said Angantyr. 

“Oh, you thought that?” 

“You said so just now.” 

“No. He didn’t die as a baby. He just went away.” 

“I think you’re making fun of me,” he said at last, rather 
sheepishly, and she began to wonder if he were not really a 
trifle stupid. “To tell the truth, Salka, I can’t quite make you 
out. It’s so strange to meet a woman like you when one comes 
from Portugal. Some people say you’re engaged. Is that true?” 

“Who says so?” Salka asked. 

“Lots of people say it. Was it your sweetheart who sent you 
the money? The manager says it was.” 

She turned red. 

“I can’t see at all, Angantyr, how I concern you in the least, 
or how my money concerns you.” 

“Is it true that you’ve got money deposited in a bank down 
south? Is it in the National Bank? Don’t you know that the main 
plank in Kristofer Torfdal’s programme is to oveiturn the 
National Bank?” 

“He can overturn the National Bank for all I care,” said 
Salka unconcernedly. 

“Is it definite that you’re not engaged?” he asked again. 

“Even if I was, you wouldn’t be the first person I told.” 

“Well, well, Salka, never mind that. I say, you haven’t even 
asked me to sit down. I hope you’ve no objection to my testing 
your bed; I’m so constructed that I must have something soft 
to sit upon. . . . Look here, I’ve something serious to talk 

to you about-” and he stalked unceremoniously into her 

room and flopped down on the bed. 
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“Something serious? I thought it was your gloves you came 
for?” 

Nevertheless she followed him into the bedroom and did not 
resist him when he caught her by the wrist, but she did not 
sit down beside him. 

“Look here,” he began. “They’re just sitting and talking 
over their plans—they mean to turn everything upside down 
here. Kristofer Torfdal has most certainly ordered them to 
make a clean sweep of you and the other boat-owners. Wait 
a minute, let me finish—what can it matter if I hold your wrist? 
I can’t really talk confidentially with anyone unless I hold his 
wrist; I’m made like that, you see. Well, all you in the seamen’s 
union will be driven on to the parish. They mow people down. 
In Russia they’ve killed ten million innocent children. The 
foreign papers are full of it. I was in Bilbao last winter. They’ll 
turn out the King of Spain soon, mark you, and then who'll 
buy our fish? One can’t deal with a country where there are 
Bolshies. 

“By the way, Salka, I’ve just thought of something; do you 
wear braces, like me, for example? Or do you only wear a belt? 
It’s a funny thing: one must be accustomed to wearing a belt 
from one’s childhood, or one’s trousers are continually down 
about one’s heels.” 

When he reached this point, she tore her hand away from 
him and came near giving him a box on the ear. 

“Now, look here, Angantyr Bogesen, you’re making a big 
mistake if you think I mean to tell you how I keep my trousers 
up. 

He smiled gently and insinuatingly, like the hero of a serial 
story. She saw that the safest line was to arm herself energetically 
against his fascinations. He had at his command the mock 
seriousness of the young man about town, and in any case he 
was, at Oseyri on the Axlarfjord, a uniquely elegant and dis¬ 
tinguished swain. 

“I’ve sometimes wondered,” he said, “where you get 
your trousers and how high up they go; your sweater 
always comes so far down. I’ve never seen such long sweaters 
before.” 
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She pushed his long soft hands away, but although she dearly 
realized that he belonged to another spedes than herself a 
slight shudder ran through her, and she went out to the window 
and looked out over the water. 

“You’ll make allowances, Salka, for my having come from 
abroad and being accustomed to assodate with educated people— 
I'm always forgetting that I’ve come back to a potty little hole. 
How could I be prepared to meet anyone in a pair of such sensitive 
trousers? And yet I know that we’ve the right feelings for one 
another.” 

He stood behind her and said these words over her shoulder, 
but she only snorted contemptuously and went on looking 
out of the window. He laid his hand on her shoulder and said 
gently and seriously: 

“The only thing I want from you is—but do stand still for 
a moment, my dear girl; what’s the use of all this fuss?—that 
you shall speak at the meeting. I’ve heard you can make such 
speeches that you silence everyone else. They say you’re always 
so objective, and that’s just what we want—we simply want to 
convince them, you see, that the one thing at issue is private 
initiative and national independence, and that it is therefore 
wrong to put obstacles in die way of any initiative whatever. 
The only thing which is any use, after all, is to keep to the point, 
as Dad does. Now he wants to publish a new independence 
paper at Silisfjord.” 

The longer he let his tongue run on the nearer he came 
to her. At last he whispered in her ear : 

“If you can prevent the Bolshies from getting a union started 
here, or at least see that the seamen’s union doesn’t join in 
forcing up wages, I promise you that the firm shall be at your 
service for a new loan, quite a private loan to you yourself, 
you understand. In that case you’d be able to buy yourself a 
boat and be sole owner of it; we could sell you the Lion on quite 
specially favourable terms. And if you want to build yourself 
a new house, you've only to come to me. Don't accept any more 
money from America, do you see? Everyone who knew Steintor 
Steinsson says a worse rough never set foot in the place. Besides, 
he’s supposed to have killed your mother, according to the 
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manager. I won’t repeat what people say about you and him. 
I’m sure it's a lie; but it would injure you if it was used against 
you, and that will most certainly happen if you don't keep 
on the right side in politics—just as I’m convinced that the 
firm’ll never dream of paying for Beinteinn’s wooden leg, now 
he’s failed us. It'd serve him right if it was unscrewed. Look 
here, Salka, stick to me. Let us two stand together, Salka; I’ve 
plenty of money this year. We can get all the credit we want, 
and if you need anything personal for yourself—any small sum, 
a thousand crowns or so—I’m always at your service, Salka; 
you'll just come to me, won’t you?” 

He took her chin in one hand and tried to turn her face towards 
him and kiss her; but she jerked herself away, caught hold of 
his clothes in the middle of his chest with one hand, held him 
at arm’s length without losing her grip, and replied: 

“You kicked my mother's dead body. Don’t offer me money 
so as to be able to kick me.” 

It was nearly midnight. 

She was sitting on her little form, alone again now, an ignorant 
girl with immature power of judgment, quite free from exag¬ 
gerated ideas about herself, with her knuckles between her 
teeth and her hands smelling of fish. 

She did not really understand why she had been so angry 
with the young man, who came with foreign scents and foreign 
manners, rattling his money, into her life that smelt remorselessly 
of fish. It was the first time in her life she had refused money; 
perhaps she would regret it all her life with the bitterness with 
which one regrets uncommitted sins. Nor could it be denied 
that Angantyr Bogesen was a handsome man and an important 
man—and rich. And even if he was perhaps more energetic 
than intelligent, he had great knowledge of foreign countries. 
And what were her lips but ordinary fisher girl’s lips? Had 
she not just eaten fish? Though perhaps it was the woman 
Sigurlina Jonsdottir in herself she was defending—or fleeing 
from? Perhaps the whole of her life was at once a fight for and 
a flight from the memory of her mother. Otherwise, why should 
she not be able to behave like a free human being towards a 
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young, handsome, rich man, even if he had kicked her mother’s 
dead body? 

“Tick-tack, tick-tack,” said the minutes on her alarum clock, 
and were gone. Over the vault of heaven was spreading that 
vague promise that heralds a new day after a night that has 
never been. But when she had undressed and lay down to sleep 
the salt, seaweed-grown, bird-haunted shore began to live in 
her consciousness more strongly than any politics. Although 
she was terribly fond of money, she could not pretend that 
she was in the least afraid of Kristofer Torfdal or of Amaldur 
Bjornsson. So it had been in her childhood; however people 
might behave, no one had been able to make her really afraid 
of the devil and his emissaries. 

She had to be up again at six, but it made no difference on 
which side she lay, she could not fall asleep. At last she lay 
dripping with sweat. She threw off the coverlet and sighed. 
The sun was up again, new and splendid, as a variety of poets 
have observed. And the young girl sprang from her bed to 
contemplate its gold, which lay spread out over the slopes. 

Then she saw a man sitting down below the yard amid the 
swarm of birds and staring out over the placid fjord, where 
the mountain with its jagged rocks was superbly reflected in 
the shining surface. A man on the beach! He had an ordinary 
cap on his head, and his grey-coated back was turned towards 
Marbud. The terns swooped down towards his head in the 
golden morning light, but he paid no attention to them. And she 
remained standing at the window and staring at him, as though 
bewitched, for a long, long time, forgetting the glorious morning 
sun. She had not even presence of mind enough to move away 
from the window when he rose. He turned round and looked 
up towards the houses, saw the window and the young girl 
behind the pane, standing half-naked in the middle of the light. 
Those are the kind of moments that are sung of in the world’s 
poems. They are read in divers countries, and they pass through 
the body like a stream of cold when one is warm, like a stream 
of warmth when one is cold. That is what such moments are 
like. Then all became a mist. 

At last she moved away from the window, hurried out into 
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the kitchen, and locked her outer door for the second time. 
Then she crept stealthily into bed and hid herself there. She 
would buy herself a big curtain in the morning, that was certain. 
The time slipped away. Her room was filled with sunshine. 
Then she stole to the window again, bent double in order 
not to be seen. She peeped cautiously up over the window-sill, 
but the man had gone. She sat down at the window and waited. 
But he did not come back. 

Then six o’clock came. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

The school-room benches gradually filled up. People in a little 
seaside place roll up gratefully to all meetings where there is 
no charge for admission. Certainly a few people were away 
now that the summer had come, especially the younger men— 
some road-making, some putting up telegraph wires, others 
gone to places where there was more work to be had in summer. 
It was chiefly the older people who chewed their tobacco at 
home in the summer-time, assuming they had any. Nevertheless 
there were a fair number of young men, waiting for the herrings. 
Some of them had refreshed themselves vigorously with spirits, 
as is customary at secular meetings in seaside places. Many 
people think that a meeting where one gets nothing to drink 
is no meeting at all. 

A number of women had assembled—tired-looking, weather¬ 
beaten women with their hands ravaged by the salt water in 
the tubs; but they had their own accounts at Bogesen’s and 
consequently took an intelligent interest in the wages question. 
Most of the younger women had dressed up smartly for the 
meeting; perhaps they hoped for a “hop” afterwards, for a 
meeting without dancing is likewise really no meeting at all. 
There were also a number of young people in the hall who had 
taken sides in a twinkling and were already willing to declare 
themselves Bolsheviks. A number of boys were playing “he” 
and slipping in and out between the legs of dignified electors, 
and were severely ordered to “stop that damned noise.” The 
sound of horses* hoofs was heard from the road outside, and those 
who sat nearest the window saw the back of Angantyr Bogesen, 
who was riding in towards the valley and leading an extra horse 
—a constitutional ride in the lovely evening quiet. A polite 
member of the seamen’s union rose and gave up his seat to 
Salka Valka. 

At last Beinteinn thought the time had come to bid those 
assembled welcome, and discharged this duty somewhat elabo¬ 
rately, in the style of the chairman at an election meeting. But 
he was not one of those people who have a gift for long intro- 
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(factions, and he came to the point without any notable digres¬ 
sions. 

“We have met here this evening,” he said, “and against 
whom? I’ll tell you: we have met for the fight against capitalism. 
We must sweep away capitalism this evening. It is capitalism 
which sucks the workers dry. We here do not know much about 
what is going on in the community, but I have told some of you 
privately. Now it is best that I make a public statement about 
a little event which has taken place here. I had a book sent 
me last year by a famous scientist down south, and I dare to 
assert that capitalism has stolen it—those who are informed 
understand what I mean. Capitalism, indeed, does what it can 
to keep us workers a thousand times as stupid as we are. 

“We all know that I had an artificial leg presented to me 
here last year. I say ‘presented/ because it was offered to me as a 
gift as compensation for the leg I lost through its getting entangled 
in a steel hawser while I was unloading a ship for Bogesen. The 
firm ordered the doctor to cut off my leg, and yet the medical in¬ 
spector, who came here last year to examine the children, told 
me that there had really been no necessity to cut off the limb in 
question. But what do you think Johann Bogesen said when 
I told him that? He said that now Bolshevism had wormed 
its way into medical science too. I threatened to go to the district 
judge and bring an action, but then they grew frightened, the 
devils, and humbugged me into accepting that so-called artificial 
leg instead of the leg I had sacrificed on the altar of capitalism. 
Well, well, and what then? What if the parson didn’t come 
bustling in to me one day and offer to compose an address of 
thanks for me. ‘Nothing doing,’ I said.” 

People were no longer sitting so quietly in their places. Most 
of them were long ago tired to death of hearing about Beinteinn’s 
adventure with his leg. The women shook their heads; the men 
united in begging the speaker to stop. 

“No,” Beinteinn shouted, growing all the more excited. “I 
will not stop till I have declared here in public that the address 
of thanks is a forgery, that I did not write at all, and that I have 
never asked God to reward Johann Bogesen. I’m a freethinker. 
I don’t care a pin if I go to hell for it; I’ve got my ten children 
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just the same—ten children for God, ten children for men. No 
one can contradict that, so they can send me to hell as much 
as they like, and keep me there as long as they like, that’s their 
affair! I brand all the capitalists in the world as liars,swindlers, 
thieves, and murderers . . 

The meeting seemed already to have reached the peak of 
strong emotions and violent language, and many voices were 
heard saying that they ought to take him and double him up 
and squeeze the ill-temper out of him, the silly gas-bag. The 
foreman Katrinus began to lay hands on him, but Beinteinn 
struggled violently and continued his speech. 

“Then in the winter . . . fortnight after my wife had been 
buried ... in the middle of the worst unemployment ... I 
got a bill ... a bill ... a bill from Germany ... a bill 
for that damned artificial leg. Down with capitalism!” 

After this passionate prelude, which ended with Beinteinn 
being carried out into the yard, where he sat down to weep, the 
meeting proper began. 

A tall, thin young man in the early twenties rose, pale, with 
mud-coloured hair, an aquiline nose, and dark eyebrows. He was 
a little nervous to begin with; his pupils were distended, so that 
his eyes seemed black. His suit was grey and rather shabby. 
The only smart thing about him was a red tie, which contrasted 
strongly with the pallor of his face and his dark hair. That 
face, which had shone young and spell-bound out of the darkness 
of a far-off night—could it have found its country, where the 
days dawned over exquisite fruits and real flowers? No, he will 
never find it, thought Salka Valka, and yet—yet she easily 
recognized in him the painter of the picture which millions 
of years ago had fixed itself in her consciousness, on the wall 
behind all the other pictures: it was he. She knew it was the light 
of those eyes that had burned in her soul for all time, behind 
all other light; and suddenly she had a strange foreboding 
which ran like a shudder over her back and loins. 

It was some time before she gradually began to understand 
what he was saying. 

“Workers,” he said, “they’re giving up the ghost because 
we want to abolish the law of property. And yet nine-tenths 
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of the people in the community can never own anything, and 
the others seize the right of ownership solely because the masses 
do not seize it. And then the bourgeoisie think it downright 
impudence on our part to want to abolish a law of property 
which assumes that by far the largest part of the population 
owns nothing . . and so he continued. 

As far as Salka Valka could hear, there was good sense in 
what he said; only she could not see that anything was gained 
by introducing such a spirit into Oseyri. At any rate she would 
not worry to receive her portion, even if the Bolsheviks did 
succeed in getting Johann Bogesen’s property divided up. 
But even if she could not bring his speech entirely into line 
with her own interests, it impressed her disagreeably that the 
foreman continued to press close up to the speaker and try 
to confuse him by making faces at him, which caused disturbance 
in the hall, and made some of the audience laugh. At last she 
could not help calling out and asking whether the foreman 
could not listen to the speaker civilly like other people. There 
were cries of assent from various parts of the hall. 

“The proletarian owns nothing. His relationship to home 
and children has nothing in common with ordinary bourgeois 
family life. . . . 

“Big industry—whose local representative is a fishery business 
on a relatively large scale—big industry and capitalism’s enslave¬ 
ment of the working man, which are everywhere one and the 
same thing, have deprived the proletarian of distinctive national 
individuality. You are first and foremost proletariat, like the 
toiling millions in the capitalist factories in England, France, 
America, and Germany. . . . 

“Laws, morality, religion—to the proletarian these are all 
mere bourgeois prejudices, stalking-horses for capitalism, 
created solely to protect the interests of the possessing classes .. 

Thus the man went on to prove, by unusual arguments, 
that they ought to deprive decent people of the right to their 
property, so that all those who up to that day had been able to 
feed themselves would go on the parish. That was a matter of 
course, and all the scientific theses said so; while people without 
private initiative—perhaps even Beinteinn—would take over 
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the direction of the world’s affairs. And yet Salka Valka knew 
of no example of people in Oseyri having listened, with any 
desire to comprehend, to any wisdom which did not concern 
liver and fish-guts. It could not be denied that one had to blow 
one’s nose now and again and dry one’s fingers on one’s stocking 
when the dictatorship of the proletariat was mentioned, for it 
was not so easy to comprehend all at once how proletarians 
were going to keep proletarians alive when no one might own a 
boat any longer. 

But of course it was not the first time they had heard incredible 
stories told; for example, that Jesus, a man as poor as a rat, 
had fed five thousand people with a small loaf, a still smaller 
piece of fish, and no potatoes at all. Add to this the fact that 
most of the audience easily succumbed to a well-turned, clearly 
delivered speech, even if it did go a bit far, for there slumbered 
deep in the popular mind an immense respect for those who 
could read print, especially if they could also scrawl their names; 
and here they sat for once in a way listening to a well-educated 
man. Even the faces of the members of the seamen’s union 
showed that they did not doubt for an instant that the man had 
brains, and not least when he drew for his arguments on the 
more obscure and vague declarations and conclusions contained 
in the Communist manifesto. Perhaps some of them had gradually 
begun to hope that the whole thing would end in mere clever 
talk. 

But this was not so. For when at last the working class had 
divided out the world and brought all decent people to beggary, 
the admirable speaker descended to earth again and was suddenly 
at Oseyri on the Axlarfjord, at the foot of the steep mountains. 
He began to speak of the necessity of a higher wage tariff. The 
workmen in the place must formulate their demands and present 
them to the firm, including a demand that their wages should 
be paid in cash, as the law of the land required. He insisted 
not least on the necessity of forming a workmen’s union, which 
would include all the working people in the place, look after 
their interests, and prevent all those who would not submit 
to its regulations from getting work. And so on. He also 
told the audience how urgently necessary it was to establish 
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a municipal fishery in place of the existing capitalistic arrange¬ 
ments. 

“That is rebellion and Bolshevism,” cried someone down 
in the hall, and the foreman again began to thrust his nose 
into the speaker’s face and get his hackles up. 

But the speaker was not to be distracted; on the contrary, 
he only became more eloquent. With great mastery of language 
he described the future municipal fishery; it would be a brilliant 
success, he declared, and was, moreover, within the bounds 
of possibility. It would be a splendid fishing fleet, and it belonged 
to poor fathers of families and their wives in the town. Whether 
the necessary loan to supply working capital was obtained 
depended on whether the reactionaries or the progressives 
gained a majority in Parliament at the coming elections. The 
same was true of the great model farm which was to be erected 
up the valley: a thing like that must be done with State aid. 
But then the children would be able to play in the lovely grass 
the whole summer long, and sweet milk, cheese, curds, and 
lamb’s flesh would be carried round in carts to the poor labourers, 
who had never dreamed of any other food than fish offal collected 
in sacks and carried home on their hacks, with the salted flesh 
of old sheep, as tough as leather, for a change on Sundays. 

Nor did the speaker forget the beautiful, ultra-modem work¬ 
men’s dwellings that would be erected in the town after designs 
from Frankfurt-on-Main, with electric light from the water¬ 
falls on the slopes behind the town, and a common kitchen, 
where skilled cooks would roast deliciously brown steaks to 
feed people who were made of fish offal; these cooks would 
prepare the food for all the dwellers in the house at once. 

A few of them let their thoughts wander to the broad straight 
streets which did not exist, where smartly dressed, happy 
workmen (who were not bom) went in and out of beautiful 
houses. 

“And if you think it is only a dream that the workers can do 
such things for themselves, I will point out that the workers 
in part have done it, in part are doing it in the largest state 
in the world, Russia, which spreads over a sixth part of the 
earth and contains a hundred and sixty-nine nations, of whom 
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only a very few stand on a higher cultural level than you do to-day, 
rather the contrary.” 

The speaker concluded by proposing that the meeting should 
be adjourned for a short time, and asked those who did not 
want to join the workmen’s union to leave the hall. But as soon 
as the speech was over, disorder broke out in the hall. People 
shouted all at once, some in defence of capitalism, others against 
it; and influential voices were heard declaring that it was dicta¬ 
torship pure and simple to try to form a union of criminals and 
thieves without allowing public discussion, so that the towns¬ 
people might have an opportunity of expressing their real view 
of the necessity of such a union. But while the opponents of 
Bolshevism were deciding who on their side ought to rise and 
denounce this impropriety, and the chairman of the parish 
council was still in the middle of the preliminary throat-clearing 
and humming and hawing, a man arose who seemed to have 
no idea that the dramatic climax of the meeting was just being 
reached. He only rose because there was a small matter that was 
oppressing his Christian conscience, and his quavering old 
man’s voice cut through the noise quite unexpectedly. 

“I only wanted to ask the speaker about a small matter 1 
much want to know about, because I know the speaker from 
old days, when you were only a tiny little boy in the square 
here, no bigger than the handle of a riding-whip; I was a cadet 
in the Army then. Now you have become a genius in your way, 
and have been abroad, and that is why I much wanted to ask 
you about a small matter, which I have wanted to ask you about 
for a long time. Is there anything in the story that Kristofer 
Torfdal down south has all sorts of strange beasts from Russia, 
which people say are contrary to religion?” 

But it happened as it always happened when Cadet Gudmundur 
Jonsson said anything: they were all so much occupied with 
their own affairs that nobody had time to listen to him. Some 
were too clever, others too well-off to answer him. Not even 
the King himself, who was everyone's King, had answered 
his letter. And it was just the same this time. Instead of replying 
to Gudmundur Jonsson and enlightening him on an important 
and interesting matter, which the whole place had been wrangling 
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about for six months past, the foreman bade the audience be 
silent, as the well-known poet and educationalist, the school¬ 
master Jon Jonsson, intended to make a speech. 

‘There was far from being perfect quiet in the hall, despite 
the foreman’s express order, but nevertheless the schoolmaster 
rose, lean and serious, with his heavy moustache, his spectacles, 
and his Adam’s apple that was continually in motion, and began 
to read from a pile of closely written foolscap sheets. Having given 
a broad sketch of Iceland’s history, he went on to attack the 
main points of the Socialist programme. 

“The chief points of the Socialist programme are the nationali¬ 
zation of industrial equipment and restrictions on personal 
liberty,” he said. 

“If die Socialists succeed in putting these theories into practice, 
it must result in monopolies and an unexampled tyranny to 
which no liberal-minded man will be able to submit. Indeed, 
it would hardly be long before we were again in the conditions 
which prevailed here at the time when the peasant Holmfastur 
was bound to a stake and flogged for having sold a few fish 
in another trading area than that to which, according to the 
decree of the monopoly board, he belonged.” 

“Down with Johann Bogesen’s monopoly,” someone down in 
the hall cried. The foreman looked round to detect the guilty 
person, but in vain. 

“Down with the hirelings of capitalism!” 

“The object must be,” continued the schoolmaster, “that 
the individual shall preserve as much freedom of choice as 
possible and be able to use his strength in the way that is natural 
to him and suits him best, so that he can remain a free man, 
free and responsible for his actions-” 

“S-s-s-s-sh!” This was from Amaldur Bjdmsson, who had 
now walked several steps out on to the floor and, like a school¬ 
master, tried to compel the schoolmaster to silence. “Those 
who do not wish to take part in the formation of a workmen’s 
union are asked to leave the hall!” 

“Out with them, out with them!” rang out from the hall 
below, and there was such a noisy chorus of young voices that 
no one could any longer hear his own words. The reading of 
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the speech stopped, and the schoolmaster floundered to the 
door and went home in dudgeon, followed by such epithets 
as “ass” and “idiot” from some of his former pupils. This was 
his reward in his old age, after decades of educational work 
in the place. 

But now Sveinn Palsson had risen once more and had again 
begun to clear his throat and hum and haw. He was determined 
to carry the banner to victory despite the fall of his comrade, 
which, for that matter, was explicable and almost deserved, 
after such a feeble, chilly speech. He forgot all his shyness 
and began to speak. And while the audience cried “S-s-sh” at 
one another it was possible now and again, through the noise, 
to grasp a sentence or a single word. 

“Remember what Johann Bogesen has done for this place; 
do not forget the example of that great gentleman and man 
of honour, who has kept us all alive in hard times!” he con¬ 
cluded. 

“S-s-s-sh!” 

Here there was such an outburst of hisses and clamour that 
it was impossible to continue, and the chairman of the parish 
council vanished as ignominiously as his predecessor. Then a 
young girl rose, with bobbed hair and high shoulders, wearing 
a brown Iceland jersey, and called out in a powerful but not 
correspondingly melodious voice: 

“Arnaldur, may I speak to you?” 

Then Arnaldur made a sign to the audience to stop the noise, 
which showed that it was all arranged, and that he was a sort 
of general in command of them. He just lifted his hand with 
a Satanic grin, like the villain in a serial, and there was a dead 
silence. 

This was a most singular young girl. There was something 
in her voice production which was perhaps more than anything 
a subject for medical-scientific experiment; she was, moreover, 
fairly indifferent about her pronunciation, and would therefore 
have been a gold-mine for philologists. She was, too, inclined 
to twist her vowels. Her personality produced on the mind 
two such contradictory impressions that they met as irrecon¬ 
cilable paradoxes—she looked like a termagant, and yet there 
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was something childish about her; she had the appearance 
of a visionary and at the same time seemed essentially real; 
something about her suggested lightness, while at the same time 
one felt that a more chaste, less coquettish woman could hardly 
be imagined. And even if her manner and dress were in marked 
contrast to those of others, a more perfect incarnation of woman¬ 
hood, as it must exist on that shore, could hardly be imagined. 
All other women seemed to be wiped out. 

“Arnaldur,” she said, “may I ask you about one thing, even 
if I haven’t seen you since I was a little girl, when you sat and 
told me stories of dreams and visions? Is it still your opinion 
that we common people here in this place shall live on ideas 
and day-dreams? I won’t deny that many things here could 
be better; but the fact is that, when all is said and done, life 
is first and foremost salt fish and not dream pictures, and if 
the firm can no longer buy and cure fish on account of demands 
for higher wages we can’t get rid of the fish. 

“And what will happen then? The fish will simply pile up, 
we shall not be able to pay our debts to the firm, and then the 
fish will be sold by auction for a song, and our boats as well. 
What will happen then? The firm will cut down expenses and 
get rid of the fishing fleet; there will be no work to be had, 
no goods on tick; those who have nothing will have to go on 
the parish, the others will go bankrupt. 

“No, Amaldur, I’ve never given a brass farthing for dreams, 
and I say for my part that a bird in the hand is better than two 
in the bush. My ideas and my strength may not be worth much, 
but they are the only things I have, so long as they last. I never 
reckon on others, either God or men; I have seen myself, in 
my own life, what humbug all that sort of thing is. There was 
once a Salvation Army here, which taught people to forget 
their troubles and put all their faith in singing and praying. 

“And now you come here with a workmen’s union and revolu¬ 
tion, and we are to put all our trust in workmen’s unions and 
revolutions. But isn’t it a case of out of the frying-pan into 
the fire? I’m not so keen on speeches and books; the thoughts 
in them may indeed look very good in print to people who have 
time to puzzle their heads over that sort of thing; but what we 
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want here is a decent price for fish, and we made sure of that 
last year by our agreement with Bogesen. If we keep the good 
market in Spain in the future there will be more work to be 
had and wages will rise of their own accord, and the smaller 
boat-owners can get straight, and loan conditions will be better. 
But if you form a union now against Bogesen and us boat-owners 
you can be sure that it will end in a strike, for Bogesen won’t 
give way till he’s smashed—I’ve as good as his own word for 
that—and then how are you going to get food in the summer? You 
mustn’t think Bogesen will stop at chucking a thousand pounds 
of salt fish back into the sea. The firm of Bogesen is not one 
to knuckle under, least of all to a bad cause. Collaboration is 
good and necessary where it is called for; for example, between 
those who have the same burdens to bear. But a municipal 
trawler fleet is nothing but bookish nonsense and theory. We 
don’t want that at Oseyri; we’re not characters in a book, we’re 
in real life. We here must act as our understanding of fishing 
bids us. If the workmen form a union to get their wages raised 
of course the firm will refuse to employ any but us from the 
seamen’s union—” 

“The workmen’s union’ll simply forbid you to work, that’s 
the whole point,” interjected Amaldur, and his words were 
accompanied by shouts of encouragement from the audience. 

“Is that all your Socialism is, setting innocent people to fight 
one another?” cried Salka Valka. 

And Amaldur answered: “Socialism must here, as elsewhere 
in the world, be first and foremost a fight for the economic 
interests of the working class against the forces which try to 
exploit it.” 

“As far as I know, we’re all workers here except you, and 
you don’t even belong here. We’ve got on excellently with one 
another till to-day. And I can assure you that we can very well do 
without you.” 

“In this place, as in other places where the workers’ revolution 
has not yet been brought about,” said Amaldur, “there are only 
two kinds of people—the masses who create the gains and the 
few who take for themselves the masses’ gains. There is no 
third class.” 
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The young girl replied, her lips curling, with a coarse passion 
which was almost open insolence: 

“We two have met before, my dear Alii! It may be that you, 
who have travelled about so much, have forgotten me, but 
I’ve certainly not forgotten you. I know you as well as if I’d 
seen you yesterday, and I recognize your style of talk at once; 
it hasn’t altered a scrap since the day when you dished up a lot 
of silly stories about familiar spirits and all kinds of monsters 
down there on the beach, the day you left here, and the wonder¬ 
land behind the blue mountains you filled me up with lies about, 
because you thought I was more foolish than other people. 

“I should know your voice well enough anywhere, Amaldur, 
and that’s why I don’t fall down flat when you come here and 
dish up your great buildings and staircases. No, my dear Alii, 
you won’t make a fool of Salka Valka any more, be sure of that; 
and when you tell us that the streets here will become just as 
smooth as the back of your hand, and when you say that we 
here are to create a new world, then I can tell you this isn't 
the first time I've been to a Salvation Army meeting . . .” 

While the seamen’s union cheered her speech till she wished 
herself anywhere but where she was, she was wondering whether 
she had really managed to refute a tittle of his arguments about 
capitalists and proletarians, whether she had not just let her 
personal feelings run away with her, and whether perhaps 
he did not now in his heart rank her with the schoolmaster 
and the chairman of the parish council. Perhaps the only logical 
conclusion to a speech like hers was to go out into die yard 
and weep like Beinteinn at the Comer. 

Amaldur still stood there wearing his acid smile, just as 
sure of his case as ever, and did not even do her the honour 
to reply to her, but only asked the seamen’s union once mote 
to leave the hall. 

“Let's chuck out the cursed seamen’s union if they won’t 
be on the right side,” shouted someone in the audience, and 
now the class war had begun. Other voices shouted “Down with 
all criminal unions!” “Down with Russia!” and “Down with 
Kristofer Torfdal!” For a time they went on bellowing and 
shouting each other down, with the idea that those who could 
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make most noise would win, as is reputed to happen in the 
Chinese wars. 

But it was gradually realized that this meant the defeat of 
both parties and the victory of neither, and so the revolution 
was started from the right according to all the rules of the game. 
The great church-builder, or, as some called him, Johann Boge- 
sen’s independence hero, went for Kristofer Torfdal’s emissary 
and seized him in his arms, with the object of swiftly despatching 
him by the same route as Beinteinn, while he repeated again 
and again “Enough of this for the present,” “Enough of this 
for this evening,” “Enough of this for the present,” and so on. 
The foreman’s political importance was obviously to be most 
clearly expressed in avoirdupois. In a twinkling the whole hall 
was in wild confusion. The women, as usual, called upon the 
Lord and shrank aside in terror, some for their lives and others 
for their aprons, while men of the opposing parties pressed 
forward to the help of their respective leaders. From now onwards 
there was no question of anything but fighting, the political 
temperature had risen so high. It was a lively meeting. 

Kristofer Torfdal’s emissary had fallen into good hands— 
hands which could be sure of moral support from all decent 
people in the place. He was well on the road to being crushed 
to a pancake between those hands. The superior smile had 
suddenly vanished from his face, which was most horribly 
contorted as he struggled in the grip of the champion of inde¬ 
pendence. He had not reflected, poor fellow, that there dwelt 
in Oseyri descendants of the ancient Vikings, who to-day, 
as in the Golden Age, were ready to defend their country’s 
independence against foreign overlordship—“Ha, ha! enough 
of that for the present, my lad! . . . come along, sdr your 
stumps, there’s a boat waiting for you down at the quay. You’ll 
get a free passage in her, comrade; we’re independence men 
here at Oseyri.” The sagas with all their heroic deeds thundered 
through the veins of all decent folk as they formed a phalanx 
round the hero, Katrinus Eiriksson, and prevented those slave- 
souls, the enemy, from freeing their leader. But this exposure 
of Bolshevism at Oseyri was not effected quite without casualties. 
Punches on the nose were liberally dealt out, clothes tom, one 
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of the combatants had a jaw dislocated, another lost a tooth, 
and several saw whole solar systems of dancing sparks before 
both eyes. Nevertheless the throng surrounding the unlucky 
leader slowly but surely approached the door. 

But on the threshold the most incredible and unaccountable 
thing suddenly happened. Salka Valka, the shield and buckler 
t>{ private initiative, burst through the throng, and before anyone 
had time to realize what was happening she had given Katrinus 
Eiriksson two blows on the nose and one in each eye, and with 
such force that the church-builder immediately let go his prisoner 
and would have fallen if his men had not caught him. Then 
she roughly swept aside two of her comrades from the seamen’s 
union, so that there was an open road left for Arnaldur, who 
was now able to slip over to his own men. 

“You miserable worms,” she said, her teeth chattering with 
rage, “come and hit me if you dare.” 

But when it came to the point no one had any desire to fight 
her. Indeed, the brush was over. Katrinus Eiriksson was carried 
out, and someone ran off after water; he had got a scar on his 
nose, his face was so swollen that both eyes threatened to dis¬ 
appear entirely, and his nose was bleeding. The general opinion 
was that any other man would have been knocked out of his 
senses. 

“Hired assassins!” someone bawled. 

It was Arnaldur Bjornsson, who now stood safe and sound 
amid his comrades out in the yard and was threatening with his 
small white fists those who were looking after the injured. His 
clothes were tom, crumpled, and disordered. He had certainly 
suffered no injury, but the contemptuous smile of the man who 
knows what he is talking about had vanished entirely and given 
place to a fury which distorted his features and recalled more 
than anything a cat on a sheepfold, spitting down at a pack of 
savage dogs. 

“We'll make an end of Johann Bogesen! We’ll make an end 
of Angantyr Bogesen, and we'll make an end of you too, hired 
slaves of the Bogesen firm! I swear it!” 

The perilous flame of hatred which blazed at that moment 
from the cultured, mobile young face—good God! Salka Valka 
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had never in her life seen anything at once so terrifying and so 
fascinating. That flame reduced her own emotion to ashes, 
burned itself into the living flesh of her feeling, crept through 
her body like some delicious desire. 

“Salvor, you have betrayed our cause,” said Sveinn Palsson 
in a trembling voice. 

“Oh, shut up!” she said contemptuously, and went swiftly 
home. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

“They call the bird seagull, that stands on the beach.*' She 
took off her garments one by one amid the night birds' twittering, 
while the echo of the world revolution and the call to battle 
against hired assassins rang in her blood. Thus birds and politics 
combined in a strange symphony that filled her soul and body. 

Won’t you, won’t you. 

Won’t you, won’t you 
Dance with me, dance with me. . .. 

So it went on and on, as when sensuous imaginings or blas¬ 
phemies assault the soul, went on until she fell asleep. Then 
she began to dream. 

She dreamed of a crowd of starving children standing on the 
bridge over the stream. They shouted unprintable things and 
sang horrible songs, and were so hungry that it seemed as if 
they could eat up the whole world. 

Salka Valka was one of the starving children. At the same 
time this dream was mixed up with another of the curious 
Bible story about Moses as a child among the bulrushes, whence 
Pharaoh's daughter had picked him up and taken him home 
to keep like a little bird. She began to search among the seaweed, 
in case he should have drifted ashore in a little jug. Her state 
of mind was completely Christian, indeed saintly, and both 
Habakkuk and the King of Syria were involved in the affair. 

She woke at last with a headache, very tired. But it was only 
two o'clock. When at last she fell asleep again the whole thing 
began again from the beginning, except that Steintor Steinsson 
now appeared, driving in one of the chariots of the Lord, to 
which was harnessed a white horse of incredible beauty. She 
had never in her life seen the equal of the horse, but the man 
she saw only through a mist: she was not even quite sure that 
it was he; it might have been Jesus Christ. 

So it went on all night. Then the morning came. It was a 
Sunday morning. How could it be that she had dreamed of the 
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parson's talk, instead of dreaming of something far more impor¬ 
tant—world politics, which had now made their entry into 
Oseyri? 

She shook off these impractical dreams like a dog which has 
slept out in the rain and now wakes to find that it is dry weather. 

“The devil take it!" . . . She huddled together and folded 
her arms over her naked breast to cover herself, for someone 
had knocked. A few seconds passed, and there the girl stood 
as God had made her. Then another knock came. 

“I'll kill you if you try to open the door,” she cried, as if 
she had not complete confidence in her locks. 

There was a muttering from outside. 

She clutched at the first garment to hide her nakedness and 
asked angrily: 

“Who is it?” 

“A boy,” the answer came from outside, according to the 
ritual. 

In her confusion she had got hold of an old rag of a dress, 
with the skirt all in tatters, which hung on a peg in the kitchen. 
She pulled it down over her head, stuck her feet into her greased 
leather boots, and went thus dressed to the door, horrified at 
the visit and the unexpected voice, and determined to hear 
what her visitor’s business was through a narrow chink, and 
then to slam the door. 

And who was it who stood outside her door in the bright 
morning full of bird-song, after all those confused dreams? 
Who else than Amaldur Bjornsson, the man who knew about 
that other world. She stopped short and remained standing 
in the doorway, staring at him, as if she had never had such 
an untimely visit. Nevertheless she replied to his greeting not 
at all rudely, but questioningly and astonished, a little hoarse— 
who was he, what did he want? These two, who had parted 
in that yard once long since—there was still ice on the grass 
then—who were they now? Are there deeper seas than those 
which separate two human beings? 

“Perhaps I woke you?” he said, and made a questioning 
motion of his hand, then stood still, with two fingers against 
his chin. 
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“No,” she said. “I was washing. ... I was just going to 
dress. It’s Sunday.” 

He sat down on the trellis-work of the porch, took a cigarette 
from his pocket, and began to knead it between his fingers to 
soften the tobacco. Then he passed his hand wearily over his 
forehead, pushing back his cap. His collar was rather dirty. 
He was unshaven. It was easy to see that he had not washed. He 
was a tired, poor man, perhaps hungry, naturally with little 
or no money; his shoes were not cleaned, and she thought 
the effect of his red tie positively absurd. His personality this 
morning was just as vague and casual as his speech the evening 
before had been definite. Despite his clear, dark blue eyes, 
his well-shaped mouth, and his teeth like small white chisels, 
he was in no way different from any other poor devil; and it 
seemed quite improbable that he would be in a position to pay 
for the black eyes she had given on his account—perhaps to 
the irreparable injury of her credit and reputation. Why in 
heaven’s name had she prevented them from taking him away 
when they could have started up a motor-boat in the twinkling 
of an eye? 

He lit his cigarette and asked negligently: 

“Don’t you mean to ask me in?” Then he added considerately 
and confidentially: “Or have you got someone there?” 

“Someone there?” she repeated indignantly. “No, I haven't 
been nationalized yet; I can tell you that.” 

He looked at her and crinkled his nose at this answer, which 
smacked of the Conservative papers. 

“You can come in if you like,” she said. “But the whole 
place is in a mess. I haven’t even made my bed yet. I was just 
going to have a bath.” 

“Go on. It won’t disturb me in the least.” 

“What do you say?” 

“Just go on and have your bath, I said. I don't mind.” 

“Yes, that's likely!” she said. 

“I’ve often seen naked women,” he said. “They don't disturb 
me in the least. Women with their clothes on disturb me quite 
as much.” 

“Really?” she said. 
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He looked round the kitchen. 

“I'd just like you to know that I'm not that sort of woman,” 
she said. 

“Really?” said he . . . 

“I smell coffee!” he declared, sniffing in the direction of the 
coffee-pot and drawing a long breath deep down into his lungs. 

“It's warmed up,” she said. 

“May I have a wash?” he asked. 

“Here?” she asked in surprise. “I thought you came to bring 
me news.” 

“News?” 

“Yes, certainly. What happened at your Bolshevist meeting?” 

“We founded a workmen's union, of course. And while I 
remember it, thank you for knocking that fellow out. You must 
be very strong. I'm not so strong. It was a mistake on my part 
not to provide myself with a revolver. But how could I suppose 
that Johann Bogesen had worked himself up to such a pitch 
of bloodthirstiness? You bring him up well, I must say.” 

“Yes, that would just have made it quite perfect—coming 
and shooting people down here! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. How could you have become so corrupted?” 

“Do you remember when Johann Bogesen gave you a two- 
crown piece, and his old woman wept with grief at having to 
give away that hussy her daughter's old clothes ?” 

“Yes, and I remember too how soppy you were on that 
daughter when you were still only a small kid. There's not 
much doubt that she made use of you to get her certain things.” 

“Quite right,” he said, “and worse than that; she persuaded 
me to get into her bed at night, and then kicked me out again 
and jeered at me because I wasn’t man enough for her.” 

“That’s a pretty story, I must say,” said the young girl. “I 
think you ought to be grateful to Johann Bogesen for those books 
he lent you and which you didn't return, if for nothing else.” 

“If Johann Bogesen was an honourable manslayer, I’d take 
my hat off to him. But he's a murderer. He's a bravo.” 

“What a way to talk, and that on a Sunday morning!” said 
the girl. “To my knowledge he’s kept a spark of life in us pool 
devils here; he’s spent the greater part of his life doing so.” 
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“What rot! And by the way, I’m told you and Tyri are great 
friends nowadays. They say he comes here late in the evening.” 

“Oh, do they?” she said bitterly. “Let’s hope he isn’t depriving 
you of anything.” 

“Goodness,no! It’s all the same to me. But perhaps it would 
interest you to hear something about his latest engagement.” 

“Is he engaged?” she said. “Lord, a lot I care.” 

“Yes, he’s engaged to that Danish parson’s daughter who 
had a child a year or two ago by the Italian hairdresser’s assistant.” 

“Oh, so his fiancee isn’t in Portugal,” said the girl. “I’m 
surprised at that, because he’s continually in Portugal.” 

“I expea he enjoys telling you about his trips to Portugal, 
the little fool, who’s never ventured farther out in the world 
than a Frederiksberg night club. But as I said, now he’s going 
to become a steady married man. He’s come here to persuade 
his father to build him a country house at Charlottenlund for 
half a million. So I can understand your supporting Johann 
Bogesen as well as you can in this time of trial. Let’s hope wages 
won’t jump up so madly that he has to give up the idea of pro¬ 
viding the noble pair with their country house in Denmark!” 

“That’s certainly a lie,” said the girl, speaking again quite 
indifferently. “It’s well known that Johann Bogesen is one of 
the most famous independence men in Iceland. There have 
often been articles about him in the independence papers.” 

“Of course he’s an independence man of the first water; 
so much so that a year or two ago, when his daughter had given 
a lot of people at Silisfjord a disease one prefers not to talk about, 
he took the plunge and saved the country by marrying her 
off to a Danish naval officer.” 

“I’m sure that’s a pure invention,” said the young girl. 

“The doaor at Silisf jord told me; we were at school together. 
The faa is that Bogesen has a cousin who lives at Silisf jord; 
she’s a consul’s widow. She’s one of the most Christian women 
in Iceland, and the only woman in this province who gives 
two hundred and fifty crowns to the China mission every year— 
which means that each year she actually converts one-three 
hundred and sixtieth of a Chinaman. So it was only natural 
that Bogesen should have the idea that it must be an easy matter 
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for a woman with such an extraordinary position in Christendom 
to reform one single drunken harlot. And when his daughter 
came home from one of her trips to Copenhagen a few years 
ago he handed her over to this pious woman's care and pro¬ 
tection. But the result was that a certain disease began to spread 
about the place through special channels—very unlikely channels, 
I may say.” 

“Does it make Johann Bogesen any less good an independence 
man, even if it is true?” said the young girl. “He's actually 
started a new paper now.” 

Although she used this argument, Salka Valka would not, 
truth to tell, have found it easy to explain of what help this 
paper was to the cause, especially as Amaldur was able to inform 
her that the printing plant had cost fifteen thousand crowns, 
and that the editor received an annual salary of an equal amount 
with the exclusive task of undermining the interests of the 
working class. She simply sat helpless on the kitchen table, 
with her feet in the greased leather boots dangling and one bare 
knee projecting through a rent in her skirt; she did not notice 
it at all. He stopped retailing slanders and sat looking at her 
and thinking how tall and strong she was. 

“Salka,” he said, “if any woman in Iceland is made to be 
a tovaristscha , it’s you—or I should say tovaristsch; the 
Communists don’t distinguish between the sexes when they 
speak to one another.” 

“I don't care what language you talk to me in, Amaldur,” she 
said, and yet she covered up her knee, blushed and jumped 
down from the table. “You know that I don’t take you seriously 
at all. I know you've embraced a false doctrine which is contrary 
to all common sense. As I said at the meeting yesterday, you've 
always lived in strange dreams outside human life, and don't 
understand ordinary people’s struggle for existence at all. I 
can’t see at all what business you can have here.” 

“I founded a workmen's union last night,” 

“Yes, but don't the members consist mainly of children 
and drunkards?” 

“First the sprout, then the fruit. Perhaps it’s a beginning. 
Anyhow it’s the children who have suffered worst here.” 
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“What damned rubbish!” said the young girl. 

“Perhaps,” he said. “I should be glad if you could give me 
proof that it is not true. But the fact is that the infant mortality 
here is far above normal, and not least in recent times, since 
Bogesen has got hold of the liver and roe as well as all the other 
things. The doctor whom the Government sent round the fjords 
told me personally that eighty-five per cent of the children 
here at Oseyri are underfed—not to speak of bringing-up and 
housing conditions. I don’t mean to say that the children have 
a monopoly of wretchedness. The majority of the adults are 
at least as badly off—a hopeless proletarian mob, morally and 
physically crushed by poverty—that highly Christian and 
strictly honourable crime, which the bourgeois speak of with 
the same pious expression on their faces as when they bleat 
of their Saviour’s sufferings and death.” 

“There’s nothing bad in being poor,” Salka Valka declared. 

“Yes,” he said fanatically, “there’s nothing so bad as to be 
poor. In comparison with poverty the crimes which are catalogued 
in the penal code arc to be reckoned as virtues. Poverty is the 
only crime on earth.” 

“I shall hear a lot if I live long enough,” said the young 
girl. 

“Certainly! Of course you’ve never heard that the earth 
possesses unlimited wealth.” 

“But do you suppose everyone in this world can become 
well off? No, Arnaldur, poverty and wealth are natural forces. 
I read an article about it in a newspaper by a foreigner who 
certainly knew quite as much as you. There is a struggle for 
existence everywhere in the world. Some attain more than 
others. There are people who never make good. There is no 
one who helps us except ourselves.” 

“Thank you,” said he. “As far as I understand, that may 
be regarded as a neat little funeral oration over your late mother; 
it was very timely, too.” 

Something like a hard frost passed over her face, and she 
took a step towards him. 

“I forbid you to say one word about my mother,” she said, 
as if he had tried to flog her with a scorpion out of the Bible, 
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Then she turned away from him and disappeared into her 
bedroom, as if she were going to fetch something. When she 
came out again her lips were as white as flesh from which the 
blood had departed. 

“While we are speaking of that,” he said, “it occurs to me 
in connection with what you were saying just now—where 
is Steintor Steinsson?” 

“Is that my business?” 

“No; I just happened to think of him,” he said. 

But she pretended not to hear, and busied herself with her 
coffee and fish, with her back to him. He could not take his 
eyes from the strong knee-joints above her boot-tops; they 
showed conspicuously as she stood there bent over the Primus. 

“They say everywhere that you’d never have come to own 
Marbud without outside help.” 

Then she turned round on him swiftly and said sharply 
and angrily: 

“Steintor Steinsson is a man you certainly can’t be compared 
with. I’ve still not forgotten that you called my mother names 
and accused me of things of which I was innocent.” 

He stared at her absently, but the young girl remembered 
every detail; her reactions were a direct continuation of previous 
events. 

“When was that?” he asked. 

“It was once when I had met Herborg down in the square 
and gone home with her.” 

“I can’t remember it at all.” 

“No, you never remember anything,” she said. 

“And what then?” he asked. 

The girl looked out of the window, up towards the green 
slopes, and answered: 

“I remember that I tried to explain to her that she mustn’t 
think I was a woman, and I really wasn’t. I was certainly not 
more than thirteen. Oh, I suppose you think now I’ve gone 
quite crazy!” 

She said no more. 

“Well, and what then?” he asked, a trifle impatiently. "I 
thought you were telling a story. And then nothing happens.” 
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She looked him straight in the face and said reproachfully: 

“Don’t you remember that I ran home that evening crying, 
because of what you had said? It’s the only time I can re¬ 
member really howling.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I remember now. It was just before I went 
away. And the day I went away I came to say good-bye.” 

“The locket you gave me,” she said. “The photograph wasn’t 
even like you.” 

“It was the only treasure I possessed,” he said, s miling . 

She looked at his smile genuinely fascinated; she saw how 
it changed him, till it disappeared again. 

“I went down to the quay that night to say good-bye to you,” 
she said; “but you didn’t see me.” 

“You were so quite unlike other people,” he said. “I used 
to feel then that there was nobody but you who understood 
me. But people are and remain themselves. Now you mean 
to go clean against the cause I’m fighting for, just because you’ve 
scraped together a few crowns.” 

“No, Arnaldur, I’m not going against you, you must under¬ 
stand that—not you. I’m only going against what I don’t under¬ 
stand. Is it my fault that I’m stupid, perhaps, and have spent 
my life here? You’ve been in great cities, Arnaldur; you’re 
a man of the world while I’m only-” 

She stopped, and a moment or two passed; then she added 
suddenly, as though she had been seeking a rhyme, “what I am,” 
and stood in a sunbeam wreathed in smoke from the coffee, with 
parted lips and disordered hair, bare neck and knees, and only that 
ragged piece of stuff to hide the riches of her body and soul. 
For a second the self-confidence vanished from her eyes, had 
made way for helpless womanishness; it was really a revelation, 
and that an unexpected one. And when he had looked at her 
for a few minutes, standing there before him, he filled his lungs 
full of cigarette smoke, nodded several times to himself at his 
own thoughts, then flung the cigarette-end on the floor and 
stamped it out with his foot, as if crushing a bluebottle. 

“Yes,” he said at last abstractedly. “That was quite true. 
I am a man of the world. But you, Salka Valka, you are . . 

“You’re really a fairy,” she continued, without understanding 

K* 
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what was passing in his mind—“just as when you were a boy. 
Your home is in a beautiful country behind a blue mountain, 
over the sea. The shadow of some mountain always falls on 
this place here. But in your country there lives a beautiful sibyl 
in a sky-blue dress.” 



CHAPTER NINE 


So now a lot of poor people and their hangers-on had formed 
a union and fixed a wages tariff; they would have so and so 
much to do a piece of work: it was no use offering less. They 
drew up their plans in a state of ecstasy and in the profound 
conviction that it would have an influence all over the world— 
not least in Spain. The banks which made loans to owners who 
paid the slightest heed to foolish wage claims found themselves 
unable to raise loans in England. Down south all this caused 
a good deal of excitement, as was shown one day when the 
managing director of the National Bank himself appeared at 
Oseyri. And in the homesteads round about the wages tariff 
created no less excitement, a proof of which was that Sveinbjorg, 
Mangi Bookcover’s wife, got up from her bed and managed 
to keep on her legs for a day and a half. 

On the other hand Beinteinn had his artificial leg screwed 
off, because the idea that anyone but himself was to pay for it 
was a misunderstanding. Several days in succession Johann 
Bogesen omitted to go out walking with his stick, though his 
digestion so badly needed it. A whole place, a whole country, 
a whole world had been plunged into excitement by a petty 
little wages tariff, drawn up by a few poor men with untrimmed 
beards and a few miserable women, half dead with virtuous 
child-bearing. 

When Johann Bogesen was brought the new wages tariff 
and asked to sign it he said no. He had workmen enough, even 
if “these people” considered they could not work for him; 
besides, he was not the right man to apply to if they meant 
to introduce Bolshevism into the country. Beinteinn drenched 
the merchant with abuse till Amaldur Bjornsson ordered 
him to hold his tongue. The same evening Beinteinn had his 
leg taken away from him. Cynics predicted that these would 
be the sole fruits of the new wages tariff. A fresh meeting was 
held that evening at the union’s headquarters; resolutions 
were passed and songs were sung. 

Next day only three half-wits appeared by the water-pipes 
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at the usual time for work, but outside the wash-house door 
stood a crowd of young men, who said there would be no work 
that day. The same thing happened on the fish-drying ground, 
although it was suitable, dry weather. The boys went through 
the town in crowds, armed with axes and swords made from 
sugar-boxes, like characters in Egill Skallagrimsson’s saga. 
Down on the beach some people were fighting already. And 
the women from the cottages, some all skin and bone, others 
tormented with dropsy, stood in small knots between the houses 
and hid their miserable hands under their tattered aprons as 
they talked. 

When there was no longer any hope that the usual work¬ 
people would put in an appearance, Johann Bogesen sent round 
the fiery cross and mobilized the seamen’s union. Before long 
red-faced skippers appeared on the scene, followed by healthy, 
buxom daughters, followed indeed by their wives, with whom 
they lived a married life of the most perfect morality; and all 
these people stood unshakably four-square against Russia, 
and equally against the Danes and Kristofer Torfdal. They 
were ready to work for as low a wage as Johann Bogesen chose 
to pay, for nothing if necessary, for here an idea was at stake; 
the fatherland, national independence and private initiative 
were in danger—the most sacred heritage of our noble race 
since the days of antiquity, when the chiefs, if they were penniless, 
steered their ships towards England, murdered little children, 
violated women, and stole cows. 

This time Amaldur Bjomsson himself stood at the wash¬ 
house door, surrounded by a few workmen. Some of them 
had partaken of spirits, but three sturdy brothers, who had 
learned their Bolshevism in other places, were obviously quite 
sober. They formed Amaldur’s bodyguard, and he lived with 
them in a little cottage, where their mother kept house for them. 

This time Amaldur was shaved. His skin was very white 
and his eyes very dark. His cap was a little askew on his head, 
and he wore a shabby, dirty rain-coat, buttoned right up to 
the throat. A lighted cigarette projected from one clenched 
fist, the other hand was in his pocket. His bearing was primarily 
that of a man standing out-of-doors in wet weather letting 
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the rain stream down upon him, and could not possibly have 
been called martial. Now and again he said a few words to his 
followers in an undertone and smiled, but the smile was a grimace. 
Salka Valka felt that his calm was assumed, and that under 
the surface he was extremely agitated, indeed afraid. Perhaps 
he was mad. He looked just like the pictures that sometimes 
appeared in the papers of foreigners who had murdered whores 
and made them into sausages, which they sold to people. It 
seemed as if his frenzy of the day before, when he swore, had 
frozen on his face. 

“There’s a strike on here,” he said in a cold, monotonous 
voice, and made a slight gesture with one hand; then he stuck 
it into his pocket again. 

And when those who wished to work answered by telling 
him to get away from the door, he only repeated in the same 
tone: 

“There’s a strike on here.” 

The members of the workmen’s union crowded together 
behind him outside the wash-house door. People came running 
from all sides to see what was going to happen: weather-beaten 
women in blue overall trousers with white kerchiefs round their 
heads; philosophical ne’er-do-wells, who had hung about the 
place for years, so that their names stood with a double line 
under them in the firm’s books; ancients who went about with 
pieces of board for sticks, and could no longer remember their 
Our Father for senility and intemperance; boys with axes and 
swords; drunkards singing ill-chosen songs, and worn-out 
mothers with the cares of a lifetime printed on their hands. 
They all stared into Amaldur Bjomsson’s distended, crazy 
eyes. The young girls trembled. 

Not till now did Salka Valka fully take in the face which 
one night long, long ago had taught her to read. It must look 
just so in the daylight, when poems and visions had faded away, 
when it had changed the craziness of its most primitive dreams 
into the currency of world politics. It was the most beautiful 
and the most repulsive face in existence; the keynote of its 
life was endless torment—the torment of one bawling in hopeless 
madness for another world. 
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The firm's manager came and told Arnaldur Bjornsson the 
truth—that he was disgracing the memory of old Jon, who had 
died long before in another part of the country. He also proved 
that Amaldur’s father was a thief and swindler of the first water, 
who had been in prison both at home and abroad; he had further 
lived in sin with Amaldur’s mother, and her sister had had 
a child by him, so that Arnaldur was descended from two whores 
and one convict—the devil he was, eh? 

“Well, there's no use in jawing,” said the foreman, inspired 
by Angantyr Bogesen; he had just come up with the two black 
eyes Salka Valka had given him. “We’ll drive them away from 
the door and lay the damned fellow by the heels.” 

It was said that for the second time a motor-boat had been 
started up to send Arnaldur a few fjords farther east. 

But while the strikers crowded round Arnaldur, ready to 
defend him, just that improbable thing happened which must 
always happen in every story. 

Everyone knows the heart of the petit bourgeois, whose 
sweetest dream contains lovely visions of twenty-five ore pieces, 
and world history shows too that it is always he who bears 
home the richest booty from mankind's struggles towards 
the ideal, just because he finds favour in the sight of God. Perhaps 
it was the previous day’s lesson which, choosing the most secret 
paths of intuition, had implanted in Sveinn Palsson’s mind 
the certainty that the cause of the fat ox could no longer be saved. 
When the big trader was led to the slaughter, it might be that 
a day would dawn for the small trader, who till now, in pious 
patience, had sold just sewing-thread and pocket-handkerchiefs, 
besides flat beer, etc., for decades past: yes, it might be that 
his visitation was at hand—every dog has his day. 

However that might be, just as clenched fists were bristling 
up like flower buds above the snow, and punches on the nose 
were about to be delivered, the kindly gentleman and great 
poet stepped to the front and raised his voice. 

“So long as I am president of the seamen’s union,” he said— 
and for the moment he said no more. But he spread out his 
arms and thrust his cheek forward to indicate that if anyone in 
his beloved Oseyri was to have a box on the ear it was he. 
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And as the seamen’s union had only twenty members, while 
the workmen’s union had over sixty, it was seen on further 
consideration that if the way of negotiation should prove im¬ 
practicable, other ways would hardly be more practicable. 
The parties said their say and consoled themselves with big words, 
cursing and swearing and grim jesting, in true Icelandic fashion; 
only two drunken men preferred a resort to fisticuffs, and had a 
fight in the square because the cow of one had broken into the 
kitchen garden of the other and destroyed the beets by trampling 
about in them. 

The end of the matter was that the best men from the seamen’s 
union went to see Johann Bogesen in a great state of agitation, 
were invited into the office and given cigars, went on being 
agitated and got cups of coffee, wrote a detailed protest to the 
district judge, and got last of all glasses of genuine smuggled 
brandy, said good-bye, and went home. Later in the day five 
men fought in the square without any harm being done to anyone. 
A few drunken men broke the windows of a few houses, but 
new panes were put in and charged to their account. 

In the evening there was a meeting between Bogesen and 
delegates of the unions, and negotiations were begun. The 
seamen’s union was willing to give half the wage increase de¬ 
manded and so meet the workmen’s union half-way, as Salka 
Valka had originally proposed. But Johann Bogesen said no. 
For his part, he offered to hand over the business and the fishing 
fleet to the Bolsheviks on reasonable terms and himself leave 
the place. The Bolsheviks said no. They demanded that Beinteinn 
should have his leg screwed on again. Johann Bogesen said no. 
So the meeting broke up. 

And now there was a strike in the place. 

Next day a number of young men of the anti-independence 
party came and tried to drive Katrinus Eiriksson, the champion 
of independence, down from the scaffolding of the new cold 
storage warehouse which Bogesen was having built in order 
to be able, in winter, to sell the seamen’s union refrigerated 
bait for the winter season at a profit of from 500 to 1,000 per 
cent. These young men demanded that he should sign the 
workmen’s union’s wages tariff, if he wished to go on hammering 
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in nails. Katrinus Eiriksson took no notice of them, but went 
on hammering in nails. Then they asked him if it was true 
that Bogesen had given him ten crowns to unscrew Beinteinn’s 
artificial leg. They also asked him how much had been offered 
him to manhandle the committee of the workmen’s union, and 
how much to murder Amaldur Bjomsson. He said that he 
did not answer traitors to the country. 

“Down with independence!” they said. 

“Traitors and dogs!” he replied from the scaffolding above, 
with several four-inch nails between his teeth. Up from the 
beach came thirty youths, each dirtier and more ragged than 
the last. They were enjoying themselves hugely. All of them 
drenched the champion of independence with abuse. Then 
two servant maids and three fisher-girls joined them; then 
some young sailors came up who were keen on the fisher-girls. 
The champion of independence went on hammering in nails. 
Some of them kneaded the salt mud of the square into pellets 
and tried to hit Katrinus with them. 

“Cowards!” he said. 

They kneaded more mud and started a regular game. They 
threw pieces of wood too, and when there was no more dirt 
left to collect they threw stones. 

“Down with the murderer!” they shouted up at the man, 
who himself had struck no one, but whose murderers they 
had all constituted themselves—he was, indeed, the only person 
in the place who had got two black eyes, and in the whole of 
his fight for independence he had nowhere met with such a 
want of cohesion as at Oseyri; both Salka Valka and Sveinn 
Palsson had really betrayed the country’s cause. Someone 
had heard that the foreman had threatened to go away, because 
the seamen’s union did not unreservedly support the firm. 

“Down with private initiative! Long live tie workers* united 
front!” the misguided cried. 

More and more people collected at the foot of the scaffolding, 
mainl y traitors to the country. Finally private initiative saw 
no way out but to clim b down, smeared with dirt all over and 
violet-blue round the eyes. He was a match for four of them 
at a time, and now he was angry. He meant to go berserk and 
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flatten the faces of the workmen’s union roughs, but good 
fortune prevented him from falling into their clutches—for 
they too could tackle four enemies at once. If he had not been 
prevented, there would probably have been manslaughter in 
the square that day. But what happened? Johann Bogesen 
suddenly stood in the midst of the people like a spirit which 
has clothed itself in flesh. 

“No, no, no,” he said, and held his stick like a wall between 
the hero and the workmen’s union roughs. “No violence here. 
Those who are possessed by the spirit of obstinacy and want 
to leave their work have the fullest right to live according to 
their views, but whether it is right to forbid honest people 
to work is a question for the law to decide.” 

“The law,” someone echoed contemptuously; “only an 
invention of the capitalist toughs. All the laws are for the rich 
and against us.” 

Johann Bogesen replied: “Whatever theories you have let 
yourselves be possessed by, I can never regard you otherwise 
than as my own children, and that even if the firm cannot afford 
to pay higher wages. Hitherto every man in this place has been 
his own master, but I have had to bear the losses. Good. Let 
me alone bear the losses. I am accustomed to that from of old.” 

Some hung their heads and were put to shame by Johann 
Bogesen’s calmness and nobility. He stroked a few boys on 
the cheek and sent them into the shop to get a mouthful of raisins. 
Then he walked round the new building for a little, hummed 
to himself, and poked here and there with his stick. He obtained 
the permission of the workmen’s union for the tools to be carried 
indoors if rain should come on. He himself carried a saw. There 
was a general strike on. 

Next day the coasting steamer came. The sun was shining, 
but no one moved hand or foot to spread out the fish. The doors 
of the wash-houses were shut, and a picket from the workmen’s 
union was posted in the square to see that no one moved a 
finger to unload “for Johann Bogesen.” So blinded were the 
poor creatures that they forbade the goods to be landed on which 
they themselves were to live. Amaldur Bjomsson walked about 
the square with an escort of two strong men and graciously 
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allowed mails and passengers to be rowed to and from the 
ship. 

It was reported that Angantyr Bogesen was to sail, and also 
his mother; they were going to Denmark. The workmen’s 
union picket looked questioningly at Amaldur; should they be 
allowed to get into the boat? Angantyr, who had important 
business in Copenhagen in connection with the fishing fleet, 
stood on the quay with a white face and was publicly likened 
to a scorched sheep’s head. He had a bodyguard round him 
just as Amaldur had. Fru Bogesen called on the Saviour in 
Danish. Amaldur said, “Oh, let them clear out.” Whereupon 
Johann Bogesen said good-bye to his nearest, who had graciously 
obtained permission to sail. The boat left the shore, and the 
old man was left standing there like a rock amid the breakers 
of unrest, raising his bowler hat. He knew how to master even 
the most difficult situations, never lost control over his feelings, 
and never gave way a hair’s-breadth. Next morning his shop 
was shut. 

And the strike went on. 

It must be said that it was really a delightful strike. There 
was daily progress in Bolshevism and world revolution, red 
flags, frequent meetings, attended especially by the young, 
brilliant speeches, fine singing and loose living. The fathers 
of families rowed out in dangerous little skiffs and caught fish 
for the pot, “as the firm was determined to starve people to 
death,” and divided the haul according to the theories of Marx 
and Lenin. On the other hand, there had seldom been such a 
shortage of vitamins B in the place as now. 

Amaldur was everywhere and knew about everything that 
was happening. He even knew by supernatural means of the 
counter-precautions which the strike was compelling Johann 
Bogesen’s creditors, and even the King of Spain, to take. He 
spent much time at the telegraph office and was in communication 
with the whole world. 

A ship had been expected from abroad with oil, barrels and 
salt for the herring fishery, and for a short time it had been 
predicted that when the ship came Bogesen would no longer 
be able to resist the temptation and would surrender, if not 
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on his own account, under compulsion from the seamen’s union. 
All their summer earnings depended on the herring fishing; 
they must go out and fish however high wages rose. But now 
came a telegram from Copenhagen from the firm’s creditors, 
who at the same time were the creditors of the seamen’s union 
with Bogesen’s guarantee; and it ran, “No goods sent without 
bank guarantee until wages dispute over work begun stop.” 

The question now was whether Johann Bogesen could be 
induced, on top of all the debt from previous years, to give 
a bank guarantee in advance for a whole shipload of the things 
which were absolutely required for a herring fishery—which 
might as easily as not be at a standstill in the summer. When 
everything was hung up, no work could be done, and no goods 
despatched, a fishery owner had to be something out of the 
common to be able to meet his own interest payments of just 
a million or so. 

Well, what was to be done? How did things look in Spain? 
It was said that the King of Spain had given up the idea of 
abdicating for the time being and that the market was conse¬ 
quently the best possible. And what did the banks down south 
say? They begged to be excused, asked for precise information 
about various things, about this and that, but they had not 
yet given any final orders. 

How large a speck in the universe had Oseyri on the Axlarf jord 
all of a sudden become! Telegrams came and went in swift 
streams from and to Reykjavik, Copenhagen, Spain, and Portugal. 
The world eagerly awaited the decisions which were taken 
at Oseyri on the Axlarf jord; the Reykjavik newspapers were 
full of fearsome accounts of the strike; even the screwing off 
of Beinteinn’s leg filled the whole front page of the Labour 
paper under the heading “The White Terror rages at Oseyri 
on the Axlarfjord.” The Conservative papers declared with 
bitterness that Bolshevism was well on the way to destroy not 
only the great but also the small commercial centres, and that 
Kristofer Torfdal was bringing the country to ruin. One of 
them published an article couched in the sharpest language, 
headed: “He who should speak is silent.” He who should speak, 
according to the paper, was Kristofer Torfdal, and no other; 
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for all knew that it was he and no other who had sent Amaldur 
Bjomsson out of the ark. 

The paper expressed the view that the English would soon 
come and take over the country, for England had notoriously 
lent the banks in Iceland vast quantities of money for the support 
of poor fishery-owners; but then the workmen came out with 
insane wage claims and ruined the owners, partly by strikes, 
partly by forcing the actual boat-owners into bankruptcy by 
screwing up wages tariffs. One big trawling company after 
another was going under, and the National Bank was writing 
off bad debts by millions, so that the impoverished owners 
now possessed many millions less than nothing. The country’s 
independence was in the greatest danger. The workmen’s unions 
were acting on directions from Russia, and the diplomatists 
bore witness that last year alone they had received forty thousand 
crowns from the Danes. Of course the newspaper knew no 
words strong enough to characterize such a scandal. 

One day it was said that a shoal of herrings had been seen 
off the entrance to the fjord, and the same day the rumour 
sprang up that Johann Bogesen was about to surrender, the 
Spaniards were offering a higher price for fish than ever before, 
work was to begin next day, and in a few hours’ time the salt 
ship would sail from Copenhagen. 

But this proved to be wrong. Johann Bogesen feared nothing. 
On the contrary, reliable sources said that he had agents out 
on half a dozen fjords and was buying up all the salt fish he 
could get—a hundred thousand crowns’ worth, a million’s worth. 
He intended in the course of the summer to acquire the output 
of the fisheries of the whole district, and did not care whether 
his own motor-boats lay drawn up on the beach at Oseyri, 
bathed in mild sunshine, nor whether he did not get one fin 
dried in the fields at home, nor whether the salted fish rotted 
in store. 

So it would be the small boat-owners who would have to 
bear the blow. If they could not meet their obligations to the 
firm in the autumn it seemed inevitable that their boats would 
be sold by compulsory auction, and perhaps their fishing gear 
and houses would go the same way. It was said that some of 
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the members of the seamen’s union had gone to Bogesen in 
tears and begged him to show himself ready to make concessions 
to the workmen’s union. Could he not see how unjust it was 
to let them bear the blow who had shown private initiative and 
bought a share in a boat? But Johann Bogesen answered seriously 
that he must comply with the bank’s orders. He himself had 
just to live and act in all humility as his creditors at home and 
abroad directed; he had no power, no possessions—no other 
man was so bound hand and foot as he was. He only waited 
for his orders. 

Then a big steamer entered the fjord for the purpose of 
landing Klaus Hansen, managing director of the National 
Bank down south, who had come to give Johann Bogesen his 
orders. 



CHAPTER TEN 


Klaus Hansen was certainly by far the most important man 
who had ever set foot in Oseyri. Not long ago the presence 
of such a man would have been enough to fill every heart with 
religious awe; but now times had changed, and it was not thought 
advisable to let him go so much as his own length without a 
bodyguard of four men, not counting Johann Bogesen. 

Klaus Hansen was the commander-in-chief and high priest 
over all true champions of independence in the country, as 
well as for those who cherished only the faintest regard for 
Icelandic nationality, and that although he was Danish on 
both sides. He was the rock by which the independence of Iceland 
stood or fell, for he watched like a dragon over the greater part 
of the gold which meant the country’s independence, if it was 
doled out to the right enterprises. He was the most astute politician 
in the country and much the most far-sighted of its financiers, 
and he received as bank director a salary of 133 crowns 33 ore 
per working day all the year round; he had taken the post out 
of pure good nature, the last time he surrendered a minister’s 
portfolio. He also received twenty thousand crowns’ salary 
from various offices which he looked after for the people’s good. 

He was one of the biggest trawler-owners in the country 
and, further, an advocate in the Supreme Court. He carried 
on under a cousin’s name an agency in which a number of 
jurists were employed—an agency which specialized in restoring 
the fortunes of people who had suffered loss through specu¬ 
lation and other unfortunate financial activities. The general 
opinion was that he was one of the finest lawyers in the northern 
countries, and he won most of his cases, especially before the 
higher tribunals. 

He was the stoutest man who had yet been seen at Oseyri 
on the Axlarfjord. Johann Bogesen could have got right inside 
him; how well and richly fed such a man must be! He had 
the beautiful and noble aspect which characterizes the most 
distinguished marine mammals, and in the middle of summer 
he went about in a fur coat which had cost three thousand 
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crowns, a tribute from an admiring trawler company. The 
better-off people at Oseyri had never seen so handsome a man. 

His arrival brought the place a change of weather. There 
had been squalls from morning, but now the sun broke through 
the cloud-banks, and soon afterwards the sky was quite clear. 
Bare-footed children in torn rags came running up from the 
beach and assembled in a large-eyed crowd, stuck their fingers 
right down their throats, and stared in silence at the godlike 
man. Some Bolshevik had told them that Klaus Hansen ate 
children, and if this was the case it was unlikely that he could 
be satisfied with anything less than a couple of seven-year-old 
twins, well done, for breakfast every morning, so distinguished 
and stately was his aspect. 

That same morning Sveinbjorg, Mangi Bookcover’s wife, 
died and went up to God. She had been well for a day and a 
half after the foundation of the workmen’s union, but the union 
had not in the long run been beneficial to her health. In her 
opinion Arnaldur Bjomsson was one of the world’s real great 
men, like those of whom she read in a “survey of the history 
of the human intellect.” She admired him with all a woman’s 
reverence for a guide of the human race, and the day she was 
taken ill again she sent for him to hear from his lips what the 
object of existence was. But when he was about to explain it 
to her she had such a violent attack of pain that she had to ask 
him to go; women do not care that such perfect men shall be 
witnesses of their physical sufferings. 

Then she shrieked for several days and several nights, and 
the older children wrapped their heads in their rags at night 
in order not to hear. It was all very unpleasant. Then the clergy¬ 
man came with a good book, and waited for an opportunity 
of reading a short chapter aloud to her, if she would stop shrieking 
for a moment. The children were using fearful language out 
in the kitchen, the result of insufficient vitamins B; they were 
stupid, ugly, and bow-legged, and turned their toes in. 

Several days passed, and the woman still lay there living 
on cold water, which came up just as fast as she drank it. The 
fish which Mangi Bookcover received as a present for the children 
from a boatman were cooked as an act of charity in the house 
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next door, as a rule three times a week. Mangi himself not in¬ 
frequently got a meal from a spinster of mature years because 
he lay with her. The cancer in the woman’s belly continued 
to flower. So the members of a family live and die, each in his 
own way. Salka Valka often wondered why God and men had 
conspired to such a degree against the individual. 

The young girl had certainly kept away from her friend to 
some extent since the foundation of the workmen’s union; 
and there was no improvement now when there was a prospect 
of all being over soon, for Salka Valka had a loathing for sick 
and dying people, as is often the case with the abnormally healthy. 
Nevertheless she saw regularly that the children got salt fish 
and bread. Then two bow-legged boys suddenly appeared 
in her porch, with their toes turned in, their stockings down 
about their heels, very dirty, and utterly ragged. They stuck 
their fingers far up their noses and right into their mouths, 
for they could not help feeling a little shyness in the presence 
of this strange girl. 

“Mother’s lost her breath,” they said. 

“Her breath?” said Salka Valka, thinking at first it was a 
hoax. 

“No, honour bright,” said one of the boys. “She suddenly 
stopped moving. We were standing and watching. Something 
broke inside her.” 

“Oh!” said Salka Valka. She slipped into her room and put 
on a dress. Then she set off for Sveinbjorg’s, and the small 
urchins accompanied her, but they went along the edge of the 
roads—there were so many puddles to splash through and so 
many barbed wire fences to clamber over. On the fish-drying 
ground Klaus Hansen and Johann Bogesen and their bodyguard 
were to be seen. They were pointing to different quarters with 
their sticks; the weather was so fine. People could not understand 
what was intended. Could Klaus Hansen mean to settle per¬ 
manently at Oseyri? At any rate the boat had sailed. 

At Sveinbjorg’s everything was as was to be expected: nothing 
to eat, the mistress of the house dead, and a weeping husband; 
only the grandmother went on singing as usual. A few neighbours 
stuck their noses in at the door and agreed that there was nothing 
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to be done but to send for the doctor and the clergyman. Out 
in the kitchen Salka Valka found in a wooden tub a little cooked 
fish, which had dried up, gone bad, and stuck to the tub. A few 
hundred fat bluebottles were feasting on it, and the room re¬ 
sounded with these peculiar creatures* cheerful music. In the 
comer sat the grandmother with the baby in her arms, singing 
and swaying the upper part of her body backwards and forwards. 

In that house, in that hour, life and death met in all their 
solemn repulsiveness, in their all-consuming, all-dominating 
mockery. Such instructive houses there are even in a little place. 

The woman lay on her death-bed, yellow and scraggy, with 
open mouth; but someone had shut her eyes, for people will 
at all costs be free from the thought that the dead are awake. 
And yet there is nothing so unlike sleep as death. The expression 
of that death mask’s stiffening grin of pain was positively 
grotesque. But when a corpse has lain upon straw for three 
or four nights the harsh features relax, may turn indeed to a 
gentle smile, as if everything was forgotten. 

The day was declining; the sun had moved far to the west 
over the land. Two grubby little girls sat on the threshold with 
their arms round one another, in silence. Out in the yard the 
children of the house were crawling about with a number of 
other children who had come to see them, and eating dirt. 

“Any news?** Salka Valka asked a man she met on the path. 

“Amaldur says Klaus Hansen has said that the bank will 
be shut to Johann Bogesen if he agrees to wages being raised. 
The fishery can’t bear higher wages,” said the man. 

“Then does Klaus Hansen mean to stop the fishing here?” 

“He’s supposed to have said that when things get really bad 
it won’t be many days before the rabble give way.” 

“I couldn’t possibly put any faith in a single word of what 
Amaldur says/’ 

There was a humming in the air as in the famous story of 
the battle of Solferino, and in a twinkling everyone in the place 
was looking upwards. 

A fearsome dragon appeared over the Axlarfjord; it hovered 
high over the fjord and described one circle after another from 
mountain peak to mountain peak, until at last it descended, 
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glided down to the surface of the water, landed on it, and revealed 
itself as one of those flying machines that the papers wrote about. 
All who could crawl flocked down to the quay. They were en¬ 
thusiastic and amazed. The seaplane lay on the water not more 
than twenty yards from the pier-head, so that even the clergyman, 
who was on his way to the late Sveinbjorg with a good book, 
could not prevent himself from changing his course, but dashed 
at full speed down to the quay. The airman rose and showed 
the upper part of his body above the wings; he wore big gloves, 
a close-fitting cap, and colossal spectacles. 

The bodyguard cleft a way for Klaus Hansen through the 
press of people on the quay, and Johann Bogesen tripped along 
behind them like a youth of confirmation age. The crowd were 
so fascinated by the seaplane and the culture it represented 
that they clean forgot to shout “Down with capitalism! ”—all 
except a few dogs, which were howling miserably in the sunshine. 

Klaus Hansen buttoned his three thousand crowns coat, 
looked regally through his pince-nez and drew on gloves. He 
held out his hand to Johann Bogesen with distinguished courtesy, 
and Johann Bogesen bowed repeatedly and scraped as humbly 
as a Monday might to a Sunday. The clergyman also was permitted 
to shake hands with Klaus Hansen. Then Klaus Hansen climbed 
down into the boat, and the guard of honour rowed him the 
few strokes out to the seaplane. The airman grasped Klaus 
Hansen’s hand and helped him into the cabin. Johann Bogesen 
went on bowing and scraping. The clergyman had the audacity 
to wave his hat; the whole man was one single smile of happiness 
both inside and out, because he had been allowed to shake 
hands with Klaus Hansen. But Klaus Hansen gave no further 
sign of life except to light himself a fresh cigar. 

The seaplane’s motor started again with a fearful din, then the 
machine taxied a little way along the surface of the fjord and was 
in the air before one could look round. A few moments later 
it was on the level of the Axlartind and was already flying far 
in over the land. It would be able to leave all the Iceland mountain- 
land, with its moors, lava fields and glaciers, behind it in a good 
two hours. It was to be hoped that Klaus Hansen would arrive 
punctually at his well-supplied dinner-table down south. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

A growl ran through the meeting that evening when Amaldur 
Bjomsson read out to the members of the workmen’s union 
Johann Bogesen’s final reply and complete rejection of all their 
proposals. Many of them burst out that it was no use going on 
as they were. Three women sprang up like witches out of a 
box, cursed Bolshevism, and said they would go and clean 
fish again the next morning, all three speaking at once. They 
also raised the question how any Christian human being could 
look on while masses of fish lay and rotted. 

Before any more women could get a chance of expressing 
themselves on this subject Arnaldur began to speak. To begin 
with, he tried to play upon his hearers’ feelings; he told the 
women he was not so sorry for the fish that rotted as for the 
children who starved. But as things had turned out, he said, 
there was no need to fear starvation; in proof of which he took 
out of his pocket a number of telegrams from workmen’s unions 
all over the country, cordially wishing the strike success, ex¬ 
pressing admiration for the heroism of the people of Oseyri, and 
stating that a fund had been started for the benefit of the work¬ 
men’s families in the place. The money would arrive in a few 
days* time. 

“I’ve never been a beggar. I’ll never accept alms.” 

The speaker was Hrobjartur Lydsson, a sturdy seaman 
well versed in the sagas and possessed of the Viking spirit, 
and the father of five children. Others declared that they did 
not care about receiving alms from people they did not know 
in other districts. At this point there were quite a number of 
workers who showed themselves half-hearted. When all was 
said and done, many of them were independents by nature 
and were willing to live if there was prey to be had, to die if 
there was none, like the wild cat. They could go hungry for 
their idea for three weeks, because they had long practice in 
enduring want, even if there was no idea at stake. But they 
could not endure a humiliation which was inconsistent with 
the spirit of the sagas and their ancestors’ heroic deeds, not 
even with a wages tariff in prospect. 
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Amaldur Bjomsson, therefore, saw no alternative but to 
launch out into the most inflammatory and demagogic speech 
which had so far been made at Oseyri. It was spiced with Marxist 
cliches about the worker, who was one single person, one unit, 
the whole world over, with one common interest, and who was 
threatened with danger from one and the same power, the 
exploiter, who in his inmost heart was a child-murderer, a 
cannibal, a blood-sucker. 

When he had talked thus for a time, and quoted various striking 
examples of the way in which capitalism and its minions in Oseyri 
had tortured to death the plundered workmen’s innocent children, 
and stolen the last shirt from bed-ridden old men of eighty, 
in order that they, the robbers, might live in luxury, fatten 
their greedy harlots, and fly through the air in coats that cost 
many thousand crowns . . . when he had said all this, the 
old men were so inflamed that they sprang up from the benches 
with fists itching for a fight, declaring that they would rather 
drop down dead than ever again stir a finger for Johann Bogesen, 
while the women sobbed and moaned hysterically. Some ground 
their teeth with rage against Klaus Hansen and bitterly regretted 
that they had not made mincemeat of him while they had him 
within their reach. All earlier records for craziness and mental 
chaos were beaten. 

When the meeting was over the crowd tramped off under 
the red flag to Johann Bogesen’s house and shouted “Down 
with the child murderer!” and “Down with Klaus Hansen!” 
Others demanded bread for their children; even little girls 
of twelve, white with rage and weeping, stood beneath the 
merchant’s silk-curtained windows and cried: “We want bread 
for our children.” 

It was a demonstration inspired by the deepest feeling, based 
on full class-consciousness and an unshakable conviction that 
the only people who were to count for anything hereafter were 
the proletarian class. When it was over the meeting was resumed 
in the school and ended with dancing, singing and fornication 
along the beach. 

But next morning, at the time when sleepy Labour leaders 
got up, some people had the surprise of their life: work was 
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proceeding both in the wash-houses and on the drying-grounds. 
Five or six women had presented themselves early in the morning, 
and when the others saw that work had begun they joined 
them. They plied their brushes with all their might, as if 
nothing had happened, and worked away diligently dll fine cod¬ 
fish in thousands were spread in the fields under the morning 
sun. 

At the same time the new foreman had disappeared from the 
scene, and it was reported that in every place where Katrinus 
Eiriksson had appeared as a champion of independence the 
Bolsheviks had been victorious. 

And who had come in his place? No other than Salka Valka— 
Salvor Valgerdur Jonsdottir: she had become Bogesen’s foreman, 
with a tattered note-book in her hand and a stumpy pencil 
behind her ear. The evening before she had gone from house 
to house and had induced a number of women to break the 
workers’ solidarity. 

And more than that, four boats had gone out herring fishing 
and were to land their catch at Silisfjord, where there were 
plenty of barrels and salt. Nor were the boats manned exclusively 
by members of the seamen’s union; there were men from the 
workmen’s union among them. The strikers had been taken 
by surprise in the middle of the night, heated with dancing, 
made to accept the seamen’s union tariff, and sent on board. 
Johann Bogesen himself had sailed away in one of the boats; 
he was going along] the fjords to the eastward on fishery 
business. 

This blacklegging caused fearful bitterness among those 
who were left behind, mainly, it is to be presumed, because 
they themselves had not had an opportunity of doing it them¬ 
selves. Amaldur swore in the wash-house like an angry cat, 
when at last he got on his legs, but they just threw a little salt 
water over him and he held his peace. Salka Valka rejoiced 
greatly at his defeat, for she suspected that he had spent the 
previous night with Guja, Beinteinn’s daughter, a silly little 
wench of confirmation age. 

The next thing was that Amaldur’s most reliable Bolsheviks 
went to work too, at the old wage-rate. Then one day Arnaldur 
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disappeared from the place; no one knew where he had gone. 
Nothing was left of Bolshevism but the recollection of a few 
catchwords which only awakened disgust in people’s hearts, 
like broken bottles when the spree is over. 

The shop opened automatically, and goods were to be had 
on credit again. 

Then one morning Beinteinn appeared at the door of the 
wash-house, hanging over his crutch like a piece of rag, and 
asked for work. 

“What’s this?” said Salka Valka; “are you hopping round 
on one leg?” 

“Yes,” he said. “Can I get any work?” 

“So you want to be a strike-breaker too,” she said. “And 
we had begun to think you’d been appointed dictator over 
us here.” 

He stared at her, perplexed and sorrowful, drew down the 
comers of his mouth like a child, and did not reply. Then she 
felt a prick of conscience at having spoken in such a tone to 
such a poor man, the father of ten children—even if Amaldur 
Bjomsson might have spent the night with his daughter. 

“I’ll tell the manager that perhaps it’ll be possible to have 
your leg screwed on again,” said she. 

“Thank you,” he said. Despite everything, there was something 
in his bearing, his features and the expression of his eyes which 
suggested a thinking being, however stricken with poverty, 
sickness and adversity; his humility was almost touching. 

Later in the day, when he had got. his leg on again and stood 
by the water-pipe helping one of the old women, his tongue 
became loosened again. He said there was only one man in the 
place worthy of confidence, and that was Johann Bogesen. 
To tell the truth, he had for a time believed that there was a 
certain amount of common sense in Bolshevism, and that it 
might perhaps improve his circumstances; but when one got 
to know people like Amaldur Bjomsson better one soon changed 
one’s mind. The Bolsheviks were all talk, he said, and he would 
never think of cutting Amaldur Bjomsson down if he found 
him dangling anywhere. “Do you think he couM leave my own 
children in peace?” he added. 
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Not long after, the following declaration appeared in one of 
the southern papers: 

Notice. —The statement that has appeared in the newspapers, 
that the leg I received last winter from Germany was taken away 
from me for reasons of State (politics) is not true. The reason was 
that a slight misunderstanding arose here as to who should pay 
for the said leg. Now that misunderstanding has been amply 
corrected. It is Johann Bogesen and no other who has offered to 
pay for the said leg, for which he deserves thanks, as also for 
his very many other charitable actions here—including his help 
to me and my home last winter, when I lost my beloved wife last 
winter and was left with ten children, most of them of tender 
age. Wherefore I hope, wish and pray that the all-merciful God 
will reward him when he most earnestly desires it, in accordance 
with my previous prayers to God in the newspapers. That I was for 
a short time a freethinker has nothing to do with this matter.— 
Beinteinn Jonsson. 

Then the ship came to load the fish, a Norwegian. This was 
in September. 

Despite everything the prospects were not so bad; the Spanish 
market was above the average, and it was just on this that hopes 
must be set in these difficult times. Spirits were high that morning. 
People had long ago grown tired of pouring contempt on Amaldur 
Bjomsson’s unsuccessful agitation; their sound common sense 
was no longer bemused by revolutionary poison, and all were 
agreed that the real terra firma of their existence was Johann 
Bogesen. Thanks to his unfailing generosity, which never allowed 
any man to suffer for past misdeeds, he had once more become 
one of the popular articles of faith. 

But just as the lighters were pushing off a strange motor- 
boat, manned by twenty fellows wearing Icelandic jerseys 
and overall trousers, and smoking cigarettes, came alongside 
the pier. In their midst stood Amaldur Bjomsson in his dirty 
old raincoat, with a shabby cap on his head over his pedagogue’s 
face, and a cigarette between his fingers. He sprang up on to 
the quay, as active as a cat, the others behind him. He asked 
who was in charge of the work. Salka Valka indicated herself, 
and regarded him with an impersonal official gaze, as she stood 
in her greased leather boots among the piles of fish. 
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“There’ll be no work done here to-day,” he said, with a 
light gesture of the hand that held the cigarette. “The Icelandic 
Workers’ League has forbidden the exportation of any of Johann 
Bogesen’s fish. Comrades, keep watch on the quay here.” 

Then he went, accompanied by another man, to call on the 
manager of the firm, and informed him of these arrangements; 
Johann Bogesen himself had not yet returned from his business 
trip. 

The Oseyri people looked at Salka Valka and asked how she 
meant to behave. 

“It’s damned violence, nothing more or less,” she said. “Are 
you afraid to go for them?” 

She marched up to the strangers and gave them a bellyful 
of abuse, but they only replied with rude remarks about her 
person and clothes. Beinteinn had come up on two legs and 
was using improper expressions about Arnaldur Bjornsson. 
They answered that the proper way to treat a traitor to the 
workers and demoralized slave of the capitalists was to wring 
his neck. 

Then there was a fight on the quay. It was a very nice fight, 
for the quay was dry and the weather the best possible. Never¬ 
theless, one man was pushed into the water, which interrupted 
the fight, as they had to fish him out again. Then they went 
on fighting for a time, and the scene of action was gradually 
transferred from the quay to the square. The Oseyri men were 
hard put to it to hold their own, for many now weakened once 
more in their faith in Johann Bogesen and returned to their 
old belief in Socialism. And after a time nothing was left of 
the fight but a few children going about looking for wet mud 
to throw at people, and being shouted at to clear off at once 
and stop all those dirty tricks. 

A knot of young girls stood on the shop steps, flirting with 
the strangers. What jolly smart fellows they were, after all! 
Arnaldur returned to his men a proud victor, and they formed 
a party out in the middle of the square and sang; he directed 
the singing. Some of the young people of Oseyri came nearer 
and took part in the singing, although they knew neither the 
words nor the tune. Then the men danced with the girls on the 
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quay to the accompaniment of a mouth-organ they had brought 
with them. 

After that it was time for coffee. The rebels had plenty of 
coffee and other provisions in the boat and stood treat to the 
girls. But there were some who thought it incorrect that guests 
should treat hosts, so they invited the rebels to go home with 
them and have sweet coffee with rye bread and margarine, 
and where there was a handful of wheat pancakes were baked. 
Various hurried betrothals were indicated. The Norwegian 
ship had to sail, her errand undischarged. 

In the evening the workmen's union of the parish of Oseyri 
was resurrected, with inflammatory speeches and big words 
about capitalism; the best men in the place were insulted. 
Taken all round, it was a delightful day, and ended with dancing, 
walks in the late summer twilight, and delicious farewell kisses 
on the quay at midnight. Amaldur swung the girls round like 
a madman. Then the motor was started up and the rebels went 
singing out to sea in the still night; their songs re-echoed from 
the mountains on both sides of the fjord. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

Salka Valka had got four children to look after—the four 
eldest of Mangi Bookcover and Sveinbjorg. This arrangement 
was made in defiance of the parish council, for Bookcover would 
not apply for poor relief till he had married again; the parish 
council, on the contrary, wanted him to apply at once in order 
to prevent his being married, especially as it was not quite cer¬ 
tain that the bride was past the age at which children need 
be feared. 

When Salka came home of an evening, the children were still 
fighting, and she gave them their supper. Then she took them 
by the scruff of the neck like puppies and held their arms behind 
their backs while she cleaned the worst of the filth from their 
faces with wet sackcloth. Then she sent them to bed and ordered 
them to stop abusing one another for such time as was necessary 
for them to fall asleep. They had a great respect for the young 
girl, for she was very strong. They slept on the floor in the room 
behind the kitchen. Soon all was quiet. 

Then she herself began to prepare for the night in her bed¬ 
room; she lit a small candle and put it out again. Man’s blood 
is salt and thirsty, and few things are so strange as the unrest 
in a heart which is dragged hither and thither, and feels many 
things at once, but finds no solution. Had he stayed there, or 
had he gone? Taken all round, were his views right or were 
they wrong? “I should like his views to be right,** she thought. 
“And I should like them to be wrong. I wish him victory, and 
I wish him defeat. Why the devil should he come butting in 
here and turn the whole place upside down? I wish he had 
stayed here and turned the whole place upside down.** 

Such a slender man was absolutely ridiculous; any ordinary 
land-crab could knock him silly, double him up and throw 
him out of the way. And yet there was something in his per¬ 
sonality which made it more difficult to stop thinking about 
him than other people and easier to hate him, more tempting 
to fight for one’s life with him than with others. Why should 
it have happened to her in particular that he taught her to read 
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and told her about the country behind the blue mountains, 
that other world in which she was unable to believe, and which 
yet existed, if not independently, then by virtue of his inner 
life and being; so long as he was there, one could not deny 
the existence of that other world—oh, had he gone? 

Was it possible, when all was said and done, that his face, 
in which the probable and improbable were so strangely blended, 
had the power to overthrow Johann Bogesen’s might as one 
kicks a toadstool out of the way, draw the teeth of the powerful 
business firm, sweep away the heavy economic gloom whose 
centre of gravity lay in the precisely accurate figures of portly 
ledgers, and turn life’s solemn subtraction and addition to pure 
nonsense, like the foreign scientist who destroyed the law of 
gravity by proving that nothing was fixed? What events were 
impending? Did he mean to make the lord of all payments 
a beggar and drown honourable sound people in their debt— 
people who had made themselves a position in life seriously 
and purposefully, by prudence, sense, economy, hard work? 
No, it was unthinkable. A man like him could be nothing more 
than a bogey; reality must be too firmly established, too depend¬ 
able and unshakable, to give way before a mere bogey man, a 
poetical face, a note of exclamation! “I believe in reality, combat, 
individual effort which puts everything in the place where it 
belongs”—that was the leitmotiv of the young girl’s thoughts, 
and yet—yet—the evidence of facts could not be gainsaid, 
that he, that rootless, penniless bookworm, had sent a big ship 
back over the sea empty, and so thoroughly driven Johann 
Bogesen into a comer—an unheard-of thing! The man who 
owned the fish, and was the personification of reality among 
those mountains, by that sea. . . . 

But just as the girl’s thoughts were on the point of slipping 
away into salt dreams, someone tapped at her window, and she 
gave a start of alarm. Her first idea was that it must be only 
some wild youth out on a spree, as sometimes happened, but 
it proved to be a completely sober man. He called her by name 
from outside, and she saw the light of his cigarette. God Almighty 
be praised that he had not gone away after all! 

“What do you want?” she asked hoarsely, and went to the 
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window. Something in her strong knee-joints felt as if it was 
going to give way. 

“I want to speak to you,” he said. “Open the door!” 

This happened between three and six in the morning. She 
hurriedly slipped on a pair of trousers and a woollen jersey, 
lit a light in the kitchen, opened the door, and answered his 
greeting hesitatingly; yet she had never, never been so happy. 

‘Tm starving,” he said abruptly. 

“Then you’ve not gone,” she said. “I thought you’d gone.” 

“No,” he said. “Won’t you ask me to come in?” 

“What a fellow you are!” she said, and smiled from the depths 
of her heart, excited and frightened. Then she repeated foolishly: 
“I thought you’d gone.” 

“I’ve had nothing to eat all day,” he said, and it was hard 
to believe he was the same man who had marched into the 
place with an army to thrash people and crush Johann Bogesen. 

“Why can’t you leave us in peace here, Amaldur?” she asked. 

But he was tired. He sank down on a chair and sat there 
with drooping shoulders and his hands on his knees, contemplated 
sadly the blue smoke which rolled upwards from his cigarette, 
and sighed. 

“To be or not to be—that is the question,” he mumbled 
to himself in a monotonous voice, like a drunken man. “I don’t 
know whether you’ve read that,” he said, and looked at her. 

“Read what?” she asked, but he was not inclined to give 
any further explanation. 

Then she asked: “Why do you come to me? Why don’t 
you ask one of your comrades for food?” 

“I’m tired,” he said. 

“Such ways too,” she said, “coming here with a whole army 
and behaving like a madman! What have we done to you?” 

“Oh, stop it!” he begged, sullen and depressed. “Capitalist 
society with its degenerate proletarian mob and its corrupt 
upper-class bullies is revolting enough, even if . . . even if 
you too didn’t behave as you do.” 

“Amaldur, may I ask you one thing: how far do you really 
mean to go?” 

“There is an export ban on all Bogesen’s fish,” he said, and 
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suddenly looked up at her fanatically. “Not one single fin of 
his will be exported this autumn.” 

“I think you must be stark staring mad, Amaldur,” she 
said. 

He made no reply, but only went on demanding food. He 
sat huddled up with his head hanging down, his elbows supported 
on his knees, and his hands before his face, weary and dirty; 
but he believed in another world and muttered foreign verse 
to himself all the time. 

“Will you explain one thing to me, Amaldur?” she said. 
“How shall we manage to live in this place under such con¬ 
ditions? Do you think we can live on everlasting strikes and 
stoppages? Or do you think, by any chance, that we can live 
on dancing, violent speeches and singing? The vital question 
for us is salt fish . . .” 

“ Tavaristsch ,” he said, and looked at her, charmed and grieved 
at the same time. He rose and was about to move towards her, 
but sat down again. “You are the true tovaristsch. Will you let me 
teach you Communism?” 

“I? Do you think I want to hear your damned filthy rubbish? 
Not I!” 

She gave him porridge and cold boiled fish, and he ate in 
silence for a short time, while she looked at him. 

“What’s going to happen to us here, Amaldur—have you 
thought about that?” 

“Nationalization, public management,” he answered with 
his mouth full. The reply came as though out of a catechism, 
ready made, and apparently without real enthusiasm. 

“Are you so simple as to think that the place will ever pay 
higher wages than Bogesen?” 

“What’s that muttering?” 

“It’s the children.” 

“Yes, of course. You’ve got children. Can they be seen?” 

He rose munching, went into the room with a candle in his 
hand, and lifted the coverlets from the children. They lay naked 
in two beds made on the floor, the girls in one and the boys 
in the other, and slept greedily with dishevelled hair and open 
mouths. They recalled more than anything refugees’ children 
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at a foreign station, a place where war had been going on for 
a long time. 

“Bow-legged, the whole lot,” he said. “They’re rickety.” 

“They’re no worse to look at than the Russian nomad children 
there was a picture of in the paper the other day,” said Salka 
Valka, rushing into the breach to defend her children. But it 
did not look as if he was capable of wrangling at the moment, 
either about Russian children or about anything else. 

“Why do you trouble yourself with those children?” he asked. 

“I really don’t know,” she said. “Their mother and I read 
the same books.” 

“What books?” 

“Agust Bjamason’s, and others,” she said, and he stared 
at her in astonishment, unable to understand such an idea. 
She added, awkwardly: 

“And I always feel, when I see children down on the beach, 
that they’re half myself. ... I don’t know. . . . That fool 
Mangi, their father, won’t apply for poor relief before he 
marries again. He’s gone on an old hag.” 

“If I had been you, they could just have kicked the bucket,” 
he said godlessly, when he had sat down over his food out in 
the kitchen. “It’s nothing but bourgeois sentimentality and 
humbug to help individuals. As Upton Sinclair says, it’s like 
pouring a few drops of water into the fire for the damned. What 
matters is entirety, human beings as a unit, the communal 
idea. And there is nothing which can save this entirety but a 
revolution to fling off the yoke of capitalism.” 

“Then how can you expect people to give you food—an 
individual like you?” 

“Don’t you think you’re giving me charity. I can pay for 
myself.” 

“With money from Russia, perhaps?” she asked, but he 
put his hand in his trouser pocket and took out of it a number 
of coins, which he counted carefully and laid on the kitchen 
table. They amounted to one crown eighty-seven fire. 

“I may point out,” he said, “that I consider this most ample 
payment, for the boiled fish was disgusting, not to use a stronger 
expression. But to return to what we were talking about just 
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now, let me tell you a story. When there was a famine in the 
Volga regions years ago—it was long before the revolution— 
and bourgeois charitable organizations all over the world were 
collecting com for the victims, Lenin made a speech and im¬ 
pressed upon his comrades that they must not lift a finger to 
save these individuals—that would only delay the revolution 
and strengthen the position of capitalism. These thousands of 
people must die, he said—as so many thousands of other people 
have had to die as the result of the capitalist social system. 
For even if these people are helped to-day with bourgeois gifts 
of corn, a new famine is inevitable to-morrow, because the 
system has not been improved by the gifts of corn. The system 
which is to blame for all famines will remain as unshaken as 
before. Every famine arises from a faulty social order, but not 
from the lack of bourgeois com. There is nothing which can 
save Russia but the revolution. . . . That is roughly what 
he said.” 

*Tve heard that the Bolshies in Russia don’t content them¬ 
selves with nationalizing women and murdering children, 
but dig up old corpses out of the churchyards to stone them— 
and please take that money off my kitchen table at once, or 
I’ll turn you out.” 

“Don’t you ever read anything but that Conservative rag? 
Or have you been sleeping with Angantyr Bogesen?” 

“Shut up,” she said. 

“I asked you about Steintor Steinsson last summer, but 
you didn’t answer me.” 

She advanced towards him angrily as if she meant to attack 
him, but desisted; she opened her mouth as if she would have 
liked to bite, but only sighed and turned away. When she had 
become calmer, she said: 

“Steintor is far superior to you. He is a human being like 
myself, for all his gadding about. You’re only a doctrine, and a 
false doctrine at that. How could you ever have any human 
feeling for any soul alive?” 

“God preserve me from that,” he said. “The moment I did 
so I would be lost. I am inseparable from the mass. I am like 
the birds . . 
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“I think you’d better go down to the beach and croak with 
the terns.” 

“You ought to clean your teeth, Salka. You’d have nice teeth 
if you did.” 

But she merely snorted at this. Then he began again: 

“You asked me just now if I got my money from Russia. 
You’re right in not regarding it as a private matter where one 
gets one’s money from, even if you’re not right in assuming 
that I get mine from Russia. The money I laid on the table 
just now was what is left of a two-crown piece I borrowed from 
a comrade at Silisfjord, and there’s not much prospect of my 
paying him back, that is to say, if I succeed in spending it, 
of which there isn’t much prospect at the moment.” And 
he put the money back into his pocket. “To tell the truth, I 
haven’t very often owned a larger sum than two crowns in 
my life. 

“And now that I’ve told you so much, may I ask you some¬ 
thing in return—what is your view of the money you have 
had sent you by Steintor? Is it because of that that you feel 
justified in going on the warpath against the poorest of the poor 
devils here?” 

“That’s a lie,” the young girl shouted like a madwoman, 
red to the ears and really wounded. 

“What’s a lie?’” 

“You deserve to be flung out,” she said. “You come here 
in the middle of the night and beg, after all you’ve done to 
injure us of the seamen’s union by your bluff, and as if that 
was not enough you’re impudent into the bargain. Why can’t 
you leave me in peace? I’m only an individual. What concern 
am I of yours?” 

“I taught you to read, Salka. Have you forgotten that?” 

“If you think I still owe you anything for that—well, perhaps 
I’ve inherited money from America; who knows if I haven’t 
had a father just like you?” 

“Perhaps I know just as much about your father as you do 
yourself, or more.” 

“What do you know about him?” 

“He died many years ago. He was a Norwegian mate,” 
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“How do you know that?” she asked, giving way at last. 

“I know my Pappenheimers. It's part of my work as an agitator. 
Don’t try to hide anything from me.” 

“As you know everything, there’s no need for me to answer 
you.” 

“Fifteen hundred crowns is a lot of money here—it’s half 
Klaus Hansen’s overcoat. Now it’s known that you bought 
Marbud for twelve hundred crowns. I propose that you hand 
over the rest to the strike fund.” 

“I’m tired of listening to your stuff and nonsense. I’m sleepy.” 

“Are you counting on Steintor coming home again one fine 
day and marrying you?” 

“It’s getting light already. Guja must have got tired of lying 
and waiting for you long ago.” 

He laughed loud and long at this childish attempt to taunt 
him. Then he grew serious again. 

“Guja, yes, the little ninny,” he said. “She gave seven crowns 
to the strike fund out of her poverty—in the hope that it might 
be possible to get milk for the children in future.” 

“What bad luck it was for her that you didn’t give her a 
baby, so that you too had a child to drink the milk of the future,” 
said the girl scornfully; “for if any girl in this place has the 
makings of a-” 

She stopped short and bit her lip, like one who feels a sting 
and is hurt by it. t 

He stared at her in surprise for a moment or two; he did 
not know her, and yet he knew her. It was strange how much 
so simple a face could hold. He went up to her as she sat at 
the kitchen table, laid his arm about her strong shoulders, 
and took her hand. But as soon as he touched her, she put her 
free hand in front of her face and turned her head away from 
him. Just for a moment a slight shudder ran through her body, 
she sighed with parted lips, then she grew weak, and gave another 
sigh that was almost like a laugh; for a second her head fell 
back wearily, as if she was surrendering herself to him. Then 
she came to herself again and pushed him away from her, leant 
over the kitchen table and hid her face in her hands. And when 
he touched her strong, bare neck with his finger-tips, she shook 
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her head in fear and begged him to stop. He stopped and moved 
away from her, very pale. 

“I'm going now,” he said theatrically. 

She neither spoke nor moved. 

“I know,” he said, when he had reached the door, “that 
it is hard to be a human being—but it's hardest of all to get 
out of the way of thinking and feeling like an individual . . 

She was still silent, and did not move. 

“It seems almost incomprehensible,” he went on, “that 
one is created as an individual, and yet must conquer or go 
under as a mass. There is only one doctrine which is still more 
incomprehensible, and that is this—that Jesus Christ has borne 
all the sins of the world, conquered alone—for all. . . . I’m 
going now.” 

“Yes, Alii,” she begged. 

He put on his cap, lit a fresh cigarette, and held out his hand 
to her. She rose, looked down at the floor, and asked: 

“Have you any money for lodging?” 

“I’m staying with a man,” he said. 

“Very well,” she said. “Good night.” 

Not till she had said good-bye to him, and he had gone out 
into the porch, did she feel that she could wait no longer to 
explain to him how things were with her. She called to him 
and said there was something she must tell him. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Money that’s sent me,” she said; “it isn’t only money. 
It’s much more.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“It's many years—perhaps on foreign seas and in other 
continents, among bad people. No one knows the dangers that 
money can signify but he who has been through them himself. 
Imagine a man whom nobody knows, and who has no friends; 
if he died, no one would notice it. It may be true that he is 
a bad man, but he’s no worse than others; we’re all bad, you 
included. It may be that, as you say, it comes from our all trying 
each to live our own lives. People here are always saying that 
it was he who killed my mother; but that’s not true—it was I. 
If I had gone on hating him, she’d have still been alive. She 
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lived on my hate. Yes, indeed I hated him, and I told him so 
too; I told him he was the devil himself. But he gave me a ring, 
a valuable ring, and it was much more than a ring, it was as 
much as a human being; it was many years, it was a sacrifice, 
such as one reads of in Bible history, when people built altars 
and brought sacrifices; it was given in that spirit. 

“It’s true that he’s supposed to have violated me when I 
was a child; but I’ve never dared find out if it’s true. You brought 
it up against me one evening, and I ran home crying and said 
to myself: Well, then, let things be as they are. Let me belong 
to him always; he’s as good as Arnaldur. He's strong and has 
brown eyes, and can talk so strangely, and he can keep silent 
so strangely, I said to myself. It was he who planted the hate 
in me, and he who rooted it out. 

“Yes, Arnaldur, that was what happened; and then I lost 
your card, and perhaps I lost it on purpose. Then he put his 
arm round me, and took hold of me here, and here; and if my 
mother hadn’t come I'm sure he'd have taken me altogether, 
and I'd have let him do it, as sure as I live. At that moment 
nothing else existed in the whole world but him and me. And 
then he went away, so that my mother might die. And she died. 
When I came home that night I knew I was a thief and a mur¬ 
derer. I saw her lying on the sands on Easter morning, lying 
with a bit of seaweed over her mouth, and I paid her funeral 
expenses; that was my first debt. And even if I was sorry for 
her, I know I shall always hate her as long as I live—and myself 
too . . .” 

Soon afterwards it was reported that Arnaldur Bjornsson 
intended to go south by the first boat; the local Bolsheviks 
had made a collection for him. He did not come to say good¬ 
bye to Salka Valka. It was almost winter. 

As he went down across the quay to board the ship a little 
bow-legged boy came running after him shouting “Man!" 

“I was to give you this,” said the boy, and handed him a 
packet so small that it could hardly contain anything more than 
a thimble. 

“From whom?” asked the man. 

“I mustn’t say,” said the boy, and was gone. 



FOURTH BOOK: LIFE’S 
ELECTION DAY 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

A HUMAN VOicc? 

Was it not a strange coincidence that it was now winter again, 
and that a thaw was just setting in, when that voice was heard 
again, and hammer-strokes resounded from the beach below? 

“How do you do, Salka?” he said with his nasty smile, half 
doggish, half sheepish. Two of his front teeth were now capped 
with gold. Was it this man with the coarse skin and hairy hands 
who had determined her growth from the beginning, right from 
the time when she was a part of her mother, like a little potato 
hanging from the mother potato by a fibre? Yes, it was he. 
She stared as though petrified into those eyes, whose flight 
had caused her mother the grief that makes a woman forget 
the magic of Our Father and prefer the sea; and she held out 
her hand to him. 

“I can hardly believe it,” she said. “Is it you?” 

Yes, he had come back, he said; and he smiled again, but did 
not look at her. 

“What—what do you want here?” 

“This is my place.” 

There were splashes of grey in his disordered black hair. 

“I dare say,” she said. “But no one here had expected to 
see you.” 

“As if you hadn’t known it all the time! I come and go, and 
am always the same.” 

“Don’t let us start on that, Steintor,” said the young girl. 
“We ought to know by now how dependable you are. I must 
say I’m surprised at your daring to show yourself here again. 
But of course you come and go on your own responsibility.” 
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“Responsibility?” he echoed questioningly; he did not under¬ 
stand the word. 

“No, I won’t undertake to explain it,” she said. “Won’t 
you sit down? I’ll make you a cup of coffee. . . . And welcome 
home.” 

“You’re really smart here nowadays,” he said, looking round. 
“Chairs and a picture. You must be well off.” 

“What did you send me money for?” 

“Money? I don’t know anything about it. What money 
do you mean?” 

“Well, I’ll just tell you that I used it. If it had been the devil 
himself who had sent me money I’d have used it. I bought 
Marbud with it, but now you’d better take it over yourself; 
I’ve no further use for it—I’m on the verge of bankruptcy, 
like other people here. But there’s one thing I’d like to ask you: 
Why didn’t you send the money in your own name ?” 

“You might have been married,” he said. 

“Married? I? Why the devil should I marry? No, I mean 
to go south. Everything’s gone to pot here. Bogesen’s stuck 
with a million’s worth of fish or more; the banks are shut to 
everyone till they’ve got a guarantee from Parliament, and some 
think that if anyone at all is going to do any fishing this winter 
it’ll have to be the banks. It’s thought that Bogesen will lose 
all he’s got; and at the same time we others shall lose the little 
we have. They say there’s discontent with the King in Spain, 
and that Klaus Hansen has fooled Bogesen out of his last shillings 
—made him put them into some fishery down south. That’s 
what capitalism is like; it seems as if there was no longer any 
sound common sense in anything. ... I haven’t anything to 
give you with the coffee, except perhaps a few rye biscuits in 
a tin; do you mind?’ 

“Oh, that’s all right.” 

The Primus was humming already with exactly the noise 
which is so highly praised in the works of popular poets when 
applied to Iceland’s various waterfalls; and Steintor's eyes 
were again part of her life. As so often in old days, here he was 
again sitting up against the wall, cynical and lethargic, asking 
no questions about the present or the past. 
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“You’ve nothing at all to tell me,” she said. “Where have 
you come from?” She even thought of asking him how he had 
been faring, but checked herself. 

“I’ve come from the West,” he said, using the English word. 
He used no other foreign words, though a strange accent at 
times crept into his voice. 

“Have you had plenty of work?” she asked. 

“Sometimes,” he said, taking out his pipe and some 
tobacco which smelt of acid. His hands were not scarred, as 
those of most people at Oseyri were, and she could not help 
asking: 

“Did you have luck over in America?” 

“What sort of luck?” 

“I mean, have you become rich?” 

“Of course I’m rich,” he answered. “Or I shouldn’t have 
come back to you.” 

“To me? What do you mean?” 

“Do you think I forget anything?” 

She stared thoughtfully in front of her, and came to the 
following conclusion: 

“You’d be in a nice position, Steintor, if there was any justice 
at the back of the world—and all of us. A good thing there 
isn’t!” 

“I haven’t seen you for eight years,” he said. “But in any 
case you can’t deny that you accepted what I gave you before 
I went away.” 

“If you mean to rake up foolishness of that kind. I’ll put 
out the Primus, and you can go somewhere else for your coffee. 
If you won’t take over Marbud, I hope I can pay the interest 
on the money I owe you. But I won’t listen to any drivel and 
rubbish.” 

“What do you call drivel and rubbish?” 

“We here have got more serious things to think about, and 
I can tell you I haven’t the slightest intention nowadays of 
having any stuff and nonsense served up to me. There's just 
been a fight here between Socialism and capitalism, and both 
sides have lost. The children have no vitamins in their blood, 
and no one does anything for the poor. I’m no longer the silly 
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little girl I was eight years ago. Now I stand face to face with 
my community.** 

“Community?** he echoed in surprise. That was another 
word he did not know. 

“Yes > community! He who doesn’t know where he stands 
in the community is both blind and deaf. He who isn’t ready 
to fight against the injustice in the community—I won’t even 
call him a man.” 

“Injustice?” her visitor echoed, snorting contemptuously at 
such talk. “I must say you’ve progressed a lot here—you all 
gas about injustice and the community. It would be interesting 
to hear you explain what you really mean.” 

M What we mean?” said the girl. “Of course we mean the 
rich, like Johann Bogesen, for example, who takes million 
after million out of the bank and has built a country house 
over in Denmark for his jackanapes of a son; and besides that, 
he’s invested money in a trawling company along with Klaus 
Hansen, and is publishing a paper at Silisf jord to abuse poor 
workmen and teach them to hate the Danes and become in¬ 
dependent, and damned rubbish of that sort. He buys up a 
million’s worth of fish, too, and sits on it out of pure obstinacy, 
because he’s too mean to give poor people decent pay. Certainly 
there are people who say it is Klaus Hansen’s fault, and I say 
it’s a black shame that such a man exists at all; they say he 
has a salary of over a hundred and thirty crowns a day, and 
here are the poor children sitting on the beach. 

“And then people actually declare that it’s Bolshevism to 
fight capitalism and to want to have supply associations and 
children’s homes and co-operative farms and municipal enter¬ 
prise; no. I’ll never consent to call that Bolshevism, I call it 
right thinking and common sense. And I shall never be able 
to make out how you, who don’t even understand the com¬ 
munity, could be present in my thoughts when 1 talked with 
decent people . . 

“That was a real drenching,” he said. “But I’ve known Johann 
Bogesen ever since the first time he cheated me out of my wages, 
and I swore that I would become as big a man as he, even if 
for a time I could do nothing but drink. No, Salvor dear, I 
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realized then that Johann Bogesen stole a bit of every pound 
that was weighed out in his shop, and of every sum that was 
entered in his ledgers—before you were bom. When have 
morality and justice been meant for anyone else but the mob 
and the parsons? I wasn’t bom yesterday.” 

“No, besides being a criminal several times over, Steintor.” 

“Fve never been afraid of anything,” he said. 

“Upon my word!” said the girl—“and you dare say that to 
me, who’ve seen you bolt twice!” 

“Don’t you know that it wants more courage to bolt at the 
right moment than to remain sitting in the trap? Most people 
stay where they are because they daren’t do anything else, and 
people call them honourable; I call them asses and cowards, 
even if they’ve got thirteen children.” 

The man suddenly rose, and she knew him of old, as he stood 
there. 

“Don’t you see that I am free now?” he said. “Don’t you feel 
that I can do anything now?” 

Then the poetical impulse got the upper hand in him; he 
walked right up to her and was the old, old Steintor. 

“Salka,” he said, “at last I am back with you again, after 
all I have endured; and the life in your face, it has streamed 
through my blood in a hundred degrees of heat and fifty degrees 
of cold—down south off Haiti and up north in Hudson’s Bay, 
among negroes, Indians and Eskimos; whether I earned money 
or lost money, you have been the strength in my blood and the 
image in my soul. And when at last I come home, straightway 
you begin to talk about injustice and the community, and children 
sitting on the beach . . .” 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

From that day onwards there was one more great man in unhappy 
Oseyri. A man with no debts had fallen into the midst of a 
community in which the number of impending failures was 
incalculable; and even if nothing had been seen of his money 
as yet except in the popular imagination, people of mature 
judgment found a source of constant admiration in the great 
progress in life, viewed from the moral aspect, which Steintor 
Steinsson had made since he returned from America. He let 
it be clearly understood, too, that he meant to buy fish. 

Now, when Johann Bogesen’s star was such a doubtful factor, 
dawned the time in which Sveinn Palsson’s star began to rise. 
He was the only independent owner in the place, and intended 
to keep a few motor-boats at work in the coming winter. Such 
a turn can fate take while one is taking a pinch of snuff, so to 
speak. Johann Bogesen’s business at the moment not only 
had no merchant, it had no goods; people’s names were entered 
in Sveinn’s books, and he had engaged a iQanager from up the 
valley to weigh out oatmeal. As for Johann Bogesen’s manager, 
he had become a kind of honorary member of a permanent 
carouse which desperate unemployed, fathers of families, and 
roughs had set on foot with the object of providing fights in 
broad daylight instead of in the middle of the night, as had 
been the custom while drunkenness was still kept within normal 
limits. 

The shop could, as has been said, be regarded as shut; the 
white house at Oseyri was shut up too, and there were shutters 
in front of the windows, for Fru Bogesen was in Denmark, 
helping her son and daughter-in-law to furnish the country 
house, while Bogesen himself, who had also been abroad, had, 
according to the latest information, returned to Reykjavik. 
It was rumoured that he had been very iU; some said he had had 
a heart attack in a bank, others that he had gone out of his mind. 
Some who had arrived from the south declared that he was 
in such straits that he had had to sell his overcoat. 

The National Bank was as good as shut—all financial sources 
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had dried up and customers could not even withdraw more 
than a small part of their balances; but people put their trust 
in Parliament, which was to meet after the New Year and decide 
whether the State should come to the help of the impoverished 
bank or let it collapse. 

As yet no one knew what was going to happen; but as the 
winter wore on the children’s faces were adorned with a peculiar 
rash, and old women sat at home in their cottages, knitting 
away at miserable coarse yam and lamenting their sins, struck 
dumb by the young people’s recklessness; four young girls 
had come out of last summer’s strike pregnant. Only the saddler 
and his family had the wind in their sails, and that to such 
a degree that Fra Palsson was able to go south right in the middle 
of the slaughtering month to buy herself a set of false teeth, a 
great event which was thoroughly discussed in every house 
in the place. 

Was Johann Bogesen never coming? The fishing season was 
far advanced, and many impolite words had been uttered by men 
in their cups about the great gentleman and man of honour, who 
had loved all the people in the place like his own children. 
Would he let his own children die of hunger and drink, while 
his warehouses were bulging with salt fish? A number of children 
were deprived of their education because they had no clothes 
in which to go to school, but were compelled to stay at home 
in their verminous holes, singing and swearing, half-stifled 
in the smoke from the Primus, and with no supply at all of 
scientific vitamins. 

To make up for this, someone arrived from the south who 
ought rather to have stayed away; he arrived in a shabby raincoat 
in midwinter, with a cigarette in his emaciated fingers, large¬ 
eyed and narrow-cheeked, and was received in bitter cold by 
young Bolsheviks, who got smokes from him and brought 
him ashore and gave him coffee. 

No, he never wearied of acting and advising, this lean, willowy 
student, who had no place where he could lay his head, and knew 
nothing beyond what was contained in books. 

The first thing he did was to call a meeting at the workmen’s 
union that same evening, but only a few came; people had now 
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acquired a full and final understanding of Socialism, and had 
seen and experienced the untenability of that creed. The crisis 
of the moment could really be traced to that, and that alone. 
Nevertheless Amaldur Bjornsson succeeded in quickening 
to new life the few souls who had put in an appearance. He made 
long speeches to convince them that they were on the point 
of defeating capitalism; it only remained to bring off the decisive 
coup. Just when they had got Johann Bogesen down, the monster 
had raised its head again in the form of Sveinn Palsson; now it 
was this head which must be hammered into the ground. Everyone 
who showed the least initiative in helping people must be ham¬ 
mered into the ground. He produced an old wreck of a type¬ 
writer, which some thought was a printing-press, and started 
a paper which he called the Thunderbolt to fight Johann Bogesen; 
it was to come out once a week and persuade people to elect 
Socialists to the parish council and likewise to Parliament, 
and seize the banks and the treasury. 

Further, Amaldur Bjdmsson was able to tell them that Johann 
Bogesen was living like a fighting-cock; he had had no heart 
attack, least of all in a bank, nor was he out of his mind, as had 
recently been affirmed. He had returned just before Christmas 
from abroad, where he had built his son a country house, and 
was now running a trawler fleet down south along with Klaus 
Hansen and people like him, living regally at the best hotel 
in the town and travelling regularly by car between Hafnarf jord 
and Reykjavik. He was sometimes accompanied by a young 
girl from the country who was most certainly no beauty and not 
very interesting either, but had a plump figure and in some 
ways could be said to fill the bill. The story that he had been 
obliged to sell his overcoat was also based upon a misunder¬ 
standing. On the contrary, he did not shrink from entertaining 
smart people down south and giving them overcoats; it could 
even be proved that he had presented two ministers with their 
overcoats. Indeed, to present rich people with overcoats seemed 
to be the height of distinction down south. 

The people who had been present at the meeting quickly 
spread this information through the town, and curses rained 
down upon the merchant, both because he would no longer 
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allow them to haul the silly cod out of the sea and because 
he was thus deceiving his old woman; they themselves had no 
opportunity of deceiving their old women. 

Last but not least Arnaldur spoke of the arrangements which 
would be the final, mortal blow, not only to the Bogesen firm but 
to all private initiative in the commercial field in the place, 
Sveinn Palsson included—namely, the formation of a co-operative 
society. He was able to say that Kristofer Torfdal had promised 
him, on behalf of the United Co-operative Societies, that the 
new Oseyri co-operative, which it was to be hoped would be 
founded, should receive a trade loan up to four thousand crowns, 
if it was started with a capital which might be regarded as full 
and complete security for half that amount. When this report 
was spread in Oseyri, the most unlikely people were converted 
to Kristofer Torfdal. They dismissed from their minds all the 
tricks he had played the community with his wild beasts, and so 
on, and recognized that he was really the nation’s real saviour, 
for the children from the cottages would now be able to live 
in abundance, thanks to him, a total stranger, and could afford 
patches on the seats of their trousers and other luxuries. 

A few evenings later the co-operative society was founded 
at a constituent meeting. It was a very well-attended meeting, 
and all were unanimous as to the necessity of a co-operative 
society. It was agreed that there should be a subscription of 
fifty crowns and that each individual member should further 
give security for a hundred crowns. People were very eager to 
join, and willingly scrawled their illegible names on a sheet 
of paper. 

Salka Valka was there; likewise Steintor Steinsson. He did 
not sit down, but stood by the door, a towering figure, influential, 
copper-coloured, and black-maned. He was greeted reverently, 
for he not only had a smart overcoat with a buckled belt, but 
at the same time wore a collar among all those unemployed. 
He took no part in the proceedings, and showed no intention 
of supporting the co-operative society. Salka Valka rose and put 
down her name for a hundred and fifty crowns, to show him 
in black and white that she could approve a sensible idea and 
understand communal life. On the other hand, her declaration, 
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accompanied by her name, did not bring her one look from 
Amaldur Bjomsson—he had not yet greeted her. He seemed 
to be determined henceforward to reckon her only as an insignifi¬ 
cant pan of the mass, although he had visited her twice the 
previous summer, once in the morning and the second time 
in the middle of the night. She felt afterwards that she had 
suffered a defeat when she wrote her name. 

But when they came to business, and the members had to 
hand over the money, it was not so easy; not a man in the place 
had touched a red cent since the year before. They offered 
their fixed property and animals as security; this man had a 
few fish, another a few sheep, a cow, a fishing-line or a share 
in a boat—but they all owed the firm a lot of money, so that 
it was very doubtful whether what they offered to pledge was 
really their legal property. Still, there was nothing for it but to 
accept the security, and Amaldur was commissioned to get 
a bill for the total sum, two thousand crowns. At the same time 
he was chosen as a matter of course to be the co-operative’s 
delegate, and left the meeting as the manager of the Oseyri 
Co-operative Society, loaded with duties and responsibilities, 
but without having looked at Salka Valka. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


What was happening? 

Steintor Steinsson from America disappeared from Oseyri 
and returned from east, north or south with two boats of a 
type not previously seen in the place. They were open boats 
with a small motor and cost hardly anything, at most a few 
human lives. He was absolutely convinced that people now ought 
to fish and let others fish, and he offered to buy all the fish 
that was landed despite the crisis in Spain and all kinds of trouble 
between that nation and its King. Many were not daring enough 
to go out in Steintor’s boats, and declared that troughs like 
that were not much use when the fishing banks lay so far out 
as they did there; and most certainly the boats had motors, but 
what good was the motor in the circumstances? Steintor replied 
by himself going out as skipper of one of the boats on its first 
few trips. Men went to see him and asked if he could not get 
them fishing gear, oil and salt, and he gave them a little of each 
and put it down to an account, whereupon they hauled their 
boats out of the Nirvana in which they had been reposing since 
the previous year. 

About this time he paid another visit to Salka Valka one 
evening. 

“It’s easy enough for you,” she said, “to make a great splash, 
fit out boats and buy fish; you’re only profiting by what 
more capable and brainier people have set going. Who was it 
who upset Johann Bogesen?—tell me that! You mustn’t think 
it’s owing to your ability that we are compelled to accept any 
miserable conditions you may offer to be allowed to put a boat 
into the water. You just wait; the man who took Johann Bogesen 
by the scruff of the neck and settled his hash in six months 
will hardly find it more difficult to crush you to bits.” 

“If it’s that skinny rotter you mean, with his schoolmaster’s 
airs, who hangs about the place, you don’t suppose he can 
afford to buy even the cigarettes he smokes all day long?” 

“If he’s a rotter, what are you?” 

“Come now, tell me where they are now, the people here 
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who called me a rotter in old days? Gouty, doddering fathers of 
families who haven’t even a shilling or two for drink, that’s 
what they are. Who is the beginning and the end of this place? 
It is I.” 

“What would your position be, may I ask, if Johann Bogesen 
hadn’t been upset?” 

“Johann Bogesen has ended where he always belonged. 
If anyone has upset him, it is I.” 

“No, it’s the co-operative. And who started the co-opera¬ 
tive?” 

“I am the co-operative. Of course it was I who backed Arnaldur 
Bjomsson with the two thousand crowns, to get a bit of a hold 
on you. Of course I know life, both in hot parts of the world 
and cold ones. Of course I mean to make my first dream a 
reality.” 

“It’s easy enough to brag about accidents,” said the young 
girl, though rather dumbfounded at this unexpected news. 

“Accidents! Do you think I am an accident? Or this year 
and this day? Won’t you ever believe I’ve vowed to buy fish? 
Don’t you think I’ve always known that this place is mine? 
And do you suppose I hadn’t resolved long ago to make an end 
of your husband, if you were married? Of course I’d have put 
him in a leaky boat-” 

“I am married—and you just put him in a leaky boat if you 
dare. If you do, we’ll see. ... I wish some real God was just 
enough to avenge my mother and me.” 

“There is no God but me.” 

“I thought once that I was abandoned to your criminal clutches 
for the whole of my life, because you’d as good as murdered me. 
But now I know what it is to have a feeling for a man, a true 
feeling, built upon a spiritual idea-” 

“Spiritual idea! Damned stuff and nonsense!” 

“Yes, just a spiritual idea; I stand by that through thick and 
thin. He has given me no presents, such as you give to whores; 
but he has awakened my soul. And however much you may 
have defiled me years ago, when I was a child, I know that you 
have never touched my soul. That belongs to him.” 

“Salvation Army blather,” he said. 
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“This very evening you can take over this cottage, which I 
foolishly bought for money you certainly stole somewhere 
on the other side of the globe. I’m not dependent on you in 
any way. And the ring which you gave me as a reward for the 
way you had treated me when I was little, I gave that to my 
friend the other day, when he said good-bye, so that he might 
be able to sell it and make some use of it.” 

An involuntary spasm passed across his face; he found his 
hat, scratched his head and laughed. 

“That ring was worth ten crowns at the most,” he said. “I 
stole it on board a ship, or, to be more precise, I found it in the 
officers’ lavatory. The third mate had left it there by mistake 
while he was washing.” 

It was some little time before Salka Valka found a fit answer 
to this unexpected revelation, which not only swept away in a 
twinkling the basis of the views she had formed on the justification 
of love, but at the same time stamped those values, which she 
had thought she could set in the scales against life’s actual and 
potential failures, as lies and rubbish; there remained just a 
little girl who had been violated, not merely a martyr but a 
silly sheep as well. Love’s gift was proved to be nothing but 
pilfered brass, and her mother’s atonement by death as useless 
as the atonement by death of the Saviour Himself. “O Thou 
pure vine” was like a page in a book that is crossed out. 

When all things were considered, Steintor Steinsson was 
the devil himself. She opened her mouth like an idiot; her 
features grew suddenly coarse and shameless and horribly 
ugly; then despair got the upper hand of her and she hid her 
face in both hands and shrieked in falsetto, plunging backwards 
and forwards across the floor: 

“I’ve been defiled, defiled. I’ve been defiled for the first 
time to-day and now there’s nothing which can wipe it out, 
nothing. . .” 

That he had loved her—that was the only thing she had 
thought excused him in any way—in spite of everything. She 
stood before him and bellowed: 

“Liar!” 

“There’s a misunderstanding,” he said, as she went on marching 
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to and fro across the floor and crying out that she had been 
defiled and just that day, that day, that very hour. 

“Unfortunately I wasn’t successful that time,” he continued 
quietly, as he stood over by the door, ready to disappear. “I freely 
admit that it is the thing I lament most of all in my life that I 
was not successful. I*ve gnawed my fingers with regret over it 
on thousands of nights in hot and cold parts of the world. The 
fact is that I was drunk. But I had promised it to myself times 
without number, first because you were the part of your mother 
I most desired; the smell of your blood was in my nostrils day 
and night, and I sometimes felt it was absolutely impossible to 
wait for you because you were not more than eleven or twelve. 

“Then I had you there that morning, and you scratched 
and bit until you fainted.” He described to her without hesitation 
and in full detail how he had failed to commit the crime he 
desired. “And suddenly I stood there sober, and I cleared 
out by the coast boat as quick as I could, because I knew there 
would be trouble. As I said, I did nothing to you. You only 
fainted in your hellish rage. Your first lover, whoever he may be, 
ought to know that I’m speaking the truth.” 

“Get out!” she cried, and tried to give him a box on the 
ear, but she did not reckon with the fact that she now had to 
deal with one who had fought with armed men in various con¬ 
tinents and disposed of them; he caught her fist in the air and 
held both her wrists fast in his iron claws. 

She saw that he was certainly stronger than she. 

“Take hold of me if you dare,” she muttered between her 
teeth. 

Their bodies pressed savagely against one another in a fierce, 
voluptuous contact, as if they wanted to crush one another 
to dust; they were like two savage beasts which seek to devour 
one another, every muscle strained to the uttermost. Chest 
to chest, belly to belly, they pushed each other across the floor 
from wall to wall. First they smashed cups and plates, then 
the chairs and the Primus were overturned, and the picture 
of the beautiful forest somewhere abroad fell from the wall; 
all the woodwork of the house creaked and groaned; the floor 
rose and sank. 
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At last he got her squeezed up into a comer. And he pressed 
his mouth against her lips, as when a hungry beast of prey 
puts its muzzle to the wound and tastes the blood with life’s 
deepest and holiest delight. Then first she saw what was at 
issue, and awoke to full consciousness of what was happening. 
She caught hold of his shoulder and drove him, bent back¬ 
wards, across the kitchen floor and out through the door, tore 
herself away from him and gave him a kick below the belt, 
so that he awoke with a bestial howl from the passion which 
had intoxicated his senses at the scent of her blood. 

She stretched out her arm, caught hold of a sharp knife for 
splitting fish, which was stuck into a crack above the door be¬ 
tween the doorpost and the wall, and held it ready. 

‘Til kill you,” she howled, “kill you, if you dare to come 
inside my door!” 

“It’s not your door at all,” he said. “It’s my door—you damned 
brat! There isn’t a tough in the world who’d be so mean as to 
kick a man where you kicked me . . .” 

She heard him groaning between clenched teeth for some 
time longer. She took his hat and flung it out into the dark. Then 
she locked the door of his house, but remained standing just 
inside it for a long time, knife in hand, determined to kill him 
if he came back. When she was sure he had gone, she collected 
her things in a bag and sought shelter for the night in another 
house. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


So she was once more a guest for the night at Oseyri on the 
Axlarfjord. It was a decent house, inhabited by a member of 
the seamen’s union and his wife. She was given a little garret 
with a sloping roof. She gave no explanation of the state of affairs, 
but simply said that she had moved. She asked the people to 
leave her alone, shut the door, took her coverlet out of the bag 
and pulled it over her. Squalls of wet snow were blowing in 
from the sea; there was no frost, but it was cold. She shivered 
and wrapped the coverlet round her, but shivered all the more. 

Till late in the night her feelings were as when a hurricane 
sweeps over a place, overthrows houses so that they lie bottom 
uppermost, and blows right through others so that young lives 
are in danger. Thus the supports on which her personality 
had rested had been swept away by one or two statements; 
when all was said and done, she belonged to him neither by 
virtue of the evil nor of the good; for neither of the two existed. 
His last victory over her had been to prove that to her. But 
at the same time she saw that destiny had lied. The axis round 
which destiny had made her life revolve was shown to be a 
pure deception. It was only a storm-cloud, black beneath, 
with just a gleam of deceptive brightness above, and it broke 
up out over the sea and was nothing. Who was she, after all, 
that she had dared wish to be more than an indistinguishable 
part of Amaldur's mass—the community, the plebs, the herd 
of people who owned nothing and yet wanted to live? 

She rose in the grey midwinter dawn, fully dressed, for she 
had taken off nothing, tousled and frowsty. She neither washed 
nor tidied herself, but wound a woollen scarf round her neck 
several times; the air was so raw and cold, and licked the sores 
on her hands like a dog that has been in the wars, for she felt 
that she might have died and woken up in another world. 

Indeed, she had never been so poor as that morning. It was 
as though she had just arrived in Oseyri for the first time as 
a stranger. It was such a curious sensation to come out of a 
strange house and look round and find everything different— 
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the houses and streets wrongly placed, the position of the moun¬ 
tains changed in the course of the night, and the stars in the 
firmament playing a new and unknown melody as they peeped 
out, very tiny between huge hail-clouds. “I wonder what awaits 
me in this curious new place,’ 1 she thought, like a man who 
awakes in a strange country after having taken leave of his own. 
A new life now lay before her. 

She was the only person out and about in the place. Only 
behind some windows here and there shone the light of a newly 
kindled dip, where a sleepy matron had from long habit got 
up to make coffee. But most people, luckily for them, had not 
yet opened their eyes to the poverty which torments us all. 
She sauntered down towards the so-called L&geyri, the flat sea¬ 
shore west of the quay, which was a kind of suburb to the better 
part of Oseyri, and stopped at a house which was as long and 
narrow as a pencil-box, because it had continually had to be 
extended as the eldest boys’ legs grew longer. It was the best 
house in L&geyri and rejoiced in the name of the Flute, because 
the winds blew through it with curious variations of sound. 

The house was still asleep; ah, how quietly it slept in the 
rotten stench from the beach! She stood long outside it, like a 
mysterious woman in a book, and contemplated the dawn, 
which was gliding up slowly from the east over her new life, 
cold and melancholy under heavy cloud-banks. There is nothing 
so dismal and expressionless as winter mornings like these, 
grey and free from frost, yet colder than any frost; and there 
is nothing so lonely as a girl standing outside a mysterious 
house, bare-headed and untidy, a scarf round her neck, with 
scarred hands, numbed, ugly and exhausted with watching, 
staring in front of her, when no one is up yet. 

At last she went to the door, lifted the latch and entered 
a narrow shed smelling of fishes’ scales, blubber and varnish 
from sailors’ clothes. She felt her way forward till she found a 
door-handle, and knocked at the door, once, twice. 

“What the devil’s that?” asked a sleepy man’s voice within. 
Someone jumped out of bed, ran to the door and flung it open, 
and there on the threshold stood a young man in woollen under¬ 
clothes. 
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“Good morning,” she said. 

“Who is it?” 

“A girl,” she said. 

“Why, it’s you, Salka. But it’s too late to come to us. We’re 
engaged down east.” 

“I haven’t come to engage you. I only wanted to ask if it 
isn’t with you Alii is staying.” 

“Alii? What do you want with him?” 

“There was just a little matter I wanted to speak to him 
about.” 

The man was a little surprised, but directed her to a bed 
at the far end of the cottage, by the window. The beds stood 
in rows along both walls, and there were two upper berths. 
Sleepy youths peered out comically from under their coverlets; 
they had been lying and dreaming of women in their morning 
sleep. 

“A lady to see you. Alii,” the man who had opened the door 
announced, and crept into bed again, while he who was thus 
awakened raised himself on his elbow in his bed and said “What?” 
half asleep and rather confused, as is often the way with people 
who lie reading far into the night, when they are woken so 
early. 

Before his bed stood a little form, on which his clothes lay 
in a heap beside a wreck of a lamp and a foreign book of at 
least a thousand pages. He groped for matches and lit thejamp. 
The glass was cracked and was black with smoke, the wick 
charred above and ragged below, so that it hardly reached 
the drop of petroleum at the bottom of the container; but they 
could see one another in the unromantic gloom of the morning. 

“Good morning, Amaldur,” she said, and held out her cold 
hand to him. 

“Why are you wandering about here in the middle of the 
night?” he asked. His chest shone white and lean under a dirty 
thin shirt; but it concealed a heart which beat for all mankind.... 

“I’ll be going again in a minute,” she said in the expressionless, 
inconsequent manner of one whose mind is giving way. And a 
curious thing happened; her cold hand seemed to wish to remain 
permanently in his warm clasp—it lay there bereft of will. 
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but also without passion, as if she lacked all moral strength. 
At last he let it go, and it fell lifelessly. He stared at her as 
she stood over his bed. 

“There’s nowhere to sit here, as you see, except the edge of 
the bed.” 

She sat down by him at once. First she sat with her hands 
in her lap for a little while, then she scratched her head and 
put her nails into her mouth. 

“Aren’t you cold here?” she asked—“in such a thin shirt 
and with so little over you?” 

“Are you by any chance thinking of inviting me to sleep 
under your big coverlet at Marbud?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered, without blushing or changing her 
expression. “I haven’t a home any longer.” 

“Have you sold the place?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Then what’s happened?” 

“I can’t understand at all why you haven’t been to see me 
since you came.” 

He looked at her in surprise. 

“Perhaps it’s because you’ve found out that the ring was 
trash, just an ordinary cheap metal ring. But I had no idea 
of that; I thought it was very valuable. I thought it was the one 
and only treasure I possessed. Or I wouldn’t have given it 
to you. I am so sorry about it.” 

“Oh indeed!” he said. “So it was a fake? And to think that 
I gave it to the strike fund last winter, when we were collecting 
money for the line fishermen down south. But to answer your 
other question, my dear Salka, it’s not my custom to visit girls 
when their sweethearts have just returned from a long and hard 
voyage. I know they’ve other fish to fry than bothering about 
me. 

“Be quiet, Amaldur,” she said in a weak voice, and looked 
down in embarrassment. She had never in her life told anyone 
to be quiet so humbly. 

She sat there on his bed, pale after her sleepless night and 
rather apathetic, almost like an imbecile; yes, and without 
shame, as if her everyday consciousness had sunk deep into 
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her personality, right to the bottom, so that she acted straight 
from her inmost heart. At last she said: 

“I joined the co-operative society the other day. Alii, for I 
am not against joint action, as you think; no, I am sure that 
joint action is the best thing for the masses. But how could 
you go to Steintor and make us all his debtors, without saying 
a word about it to us?” 

“In the first place,” he said, “I had been instructed to get 
that money, and in the second—you ought to consider it a pleasant 
arrangement. I don’t mean to say that I’m specially keen on 
having any dealings with this old—stepfather of yours; but 
we haven’t much choice for the moment, and all weapons are 
good so long as they can be used against Johann Bogesen.” 

“He’s not my stepfather, and still less my sweetheart, as you 
said just now. That’s all over. He’s nothing. And I’m nothing 
myself now. But one thing is certain: it’s no better that he should 
rule over us all than that Johann Bogesen should.” 

^‘Indeed!” said Arnaldur. “So you don’t love Steintor Steinsson 
any more, according to what you say. If that’s so, Steintor 
can never become dangerous, I can tell you that; he isn’t what 
one calls a solid man, and it’s only the solid men who are really 
dangerous in a community. I can tell you, for example, that 
our great benefactor Johann Bogesen put fifty thousand crowns 
or so into a paper at Reykjavik the other day, to distract people's 
attention from the robbers at home by abusing the Danes and 
the Russians. In Viking times it was the fashion to set out on 
open marauding expeditions, but we have become more polite; 
in our time they undermine public opinion through newspapers, 
and seduce poor people into taking sides against their own starving 
children. Nowadays they create public opinion by having abusive 
articles written about the men who are working to get the children 
of the masses milk to drink, better housing and a proper bringing- 
up. In old days the same kind of people made a sport of pitching 
those same little children from man to man and catching them 
on spear-heads. And yet there are various stories of the Vikings' 
nobility; but in the solid men of modem times, by which I 
mean the capitalist murderers, one finds no other feelings than 
hatred of their fellow-men just for its own sake.” 
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“I know,” she said. “I’ve heard you say it before. It’s 
awful. I can’t help constantly thinking of the poor children. . . . 
Do you know. Alii, I couldn’t sleep last night; something hap¬ 
pened last evening, and now I know where I stand. I came to 
say that I’m going to join the workmen’s union.” 

“What’s happened?” he asked, without congratulating her 
on this new decision. 

“I’ve got nothing now except my share in a boat, which 
may be worth less than nothing,” she said. “Marbud has never 
been mine. It was bought with Steintor Steinsson’s money, 
as you know yourself. I’m a proletarian.” 

With this confession the first gleam of excitement appeared 
in her eyes; but at the same time there was something un¬ 
balanced in her expression. 

The boys in the beds round about were already taking snuff 
and uttering their morning curses. From the kitchen behind 
was heard the noise of a Primus being pumped; the woman of 
the house was up. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

In the fishing season which now began nothing really happened 
which is in the least worth relating, except that one of Steintor 
Steinsson’s open boats was lost, and of her crew of four only 
one saved his life by clinging to the keel; that one was Steintor 
Steinsson. He hung on to the keel for twenty-four hours on 
end in a roaring hurricane, and to hang on to a keel for so long 
was regarded in Iceland as an unexampled piece of heroism. 
The papers wrote about it, the Nation most of all; this paper— 
Kristofer Torfdal’s—was now sent free of charge to every man 
in the place, dead and alive. 

The motor-boat Sea Nymph , owned by Sveinn Palsson, 
found Steintor beyond the Illuga rocks, and fished him out 
of the sea in such a state that he was unable to speak, wounded 
and frost-bitten. He was in bed with his frost-bites till spring 
was over and was admired for his bravery. But when the clergyman 
went to a woman early one morning to bring her the news that 
her husband had gone down with the boat, she burst into tears 
as quickly as when a clay pot is smashed with one blow, and 
so did her aged bed-ridden mother; and the little children 
in their beds were so astonished at the sudden and curious 
contraction of their mother’s features that they began to laugh 
loudly; it seemed as if they would never stop laughing. Later 
the children’s mother had it revealed to her in dreams by her 
husband in the next world that Steintor Steinsson had pushed 
his men off the keel to have it for himself. Many had been pre¬ 
pared for the loss of both the open boats, and that on their first 
trip, but this did not happen; when it came to the point only 
one was lost. 

It is impossible to imagine how monotonous, dismal and 
uneventful that fishing season would have been at Oseyri if 
a new, unmarried doctor had not come in place of the old one, 
who had been placed for good and all in an asylum in another 
part of the country. The new doctor brought with him a good 
deal of medicine, especially brandy, and many people fell ill, 
even if they had no money, especially women. All were agreed 
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it was high time they got a new doctor* for a man had died 
quite recently from drinking spirit from a ship’s compass* and 
another had lost an eye in a fight. 

The co-operative society had established itself in an old 
outhouse which had originally been a trellis-work cottage, 
then a bait-store and a horses’ stable. There had been a long 
dispute as to who owned the place; now the public had lent 
itself the house and turned it into a co-operative store. There 
arrived at the shop sacks of rye, flour and groats* sugar in boxes, 
the newest kinds of margarine with vitamins, packets of snuff, 
cheese, raisins, coffee and petroleum—what a lovely smell! 
This was the people’s own shop; they must all go and look 
at their shop. Amaldur had a busy time turning out ne’er-do-wells 
and drunkards, likewise impudent boys who demanded raisins, 
and modest old men who pretended to have come to ask for 
salt, but who only wanted a pinch of snuff. They all thought it 
was their shop and would have liked to remain in it indefinitely, 
so that Amaldur had no choice but to erect a counter as a rampart 
right across the shop, to protect the goods against all these 
owners of the place. The firm's manager, Stephensen, came in 
several times a day to say what he thought of the co-operative’s 
activities, abuse Kristofer Torfdal up hill and down dale, and 
get a pinch of snuff. 

Just at this time the great news arrived from the south that 
Kristofer Torfdal had got Parliament to reject the Government’s 
proposal of a State guarantee of thirty-five million crowns 
to the National Bank, and had even induced several prominent 
men in the Government party to make common cause with him 
in this matter. A vote of no confidence in the Government 
was passed, whereupon Parliament was dissolved in defiance of 
the Constitution, while the fate of the bank was left in suspense. 
It now came to light—according to proofs cited by the Nation — 
that not only the bank’s share capital but also the savings de¬ 
posited by the public had been lost, the whole sum having been 
fraternally distributed among a few speculators each living in a 
different district. 

The language used about Kristofer Torfdal by those who had 
had any credit balance worth mentioning at Johann Bogesen’s 
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shop was not exactly pretty; but at the co-operative store, as a 
compensation, he was blessed exceedingly by customers who 
came and received free dtillation of the nose and other senses. 
Indeed, he was blessed to such a degree that several people 
begged Amaldur to send him a thanksgiving on their behalf, 
and expressed the hope that the good God of His grace would 
reward him for the co-operative society when he most needed it. 
Beinteinn was one of those who came forward with one of these 
thanksgivings; he had become a Bolshevik again, must needs 
have the manager of the co-operative to live with him, and could 
not understand how the girl, his daughter, did not have a chil d 
by Amaldur; for it is notoriously not easy to drive a man into 
marriage unless a child is on the way. On the other hand, it 
could not be denied that mysterious rumours were circulating 
in the place to the effect that Amaldur was in possession of 
French charms against pregnancy; for it was otherwise as 
certain as anything could be, and often proved, that if one laid 
a finger on a girl in Oseyri she gave birth to an heir in the full¬ 
ness of time—many thought it was due to the fish and the 
strong insides that were eaten. Amaldur’s French charms 
acquired the most evil fame in the place and were regarded as 
unchristian beastliness. 

But a little way through the fishing season, who should appear 
on the scene, supremely indifferent to all failures, parliamentary 
dissolutions and politics, but our one and only everlasting 
Johann Bogesen, who now again filled his shop with goods 
that could be had on credit, together with a copy of the leading 
Conservative paper and that excellent organ the Blast, published 
at Silisfjord. Poor women could also get material for aprons 
and remnants of print for absolutely nothing. All who had 
suffered any kind of misfortune—-a woman, for example, who 
had lost her husband or a cow—received a call from Bogesen, 
who brought many of them valuable gifts. Never had the dear 
old man opened his purse strings to such an extent. When the 
people had him among them again, imparting a sense of security 
and terra firma, they felt most keenly the deprivation they had 
suffered while he was away. In his absence it had been as though 
all these ideas had started buzzing in people’s brains and com- 
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pletely bewildered them; but now he was home again, their 
dear old merchant. God protect him for ever! Many mature 
women and families with many children, who had succumbed 
to the lure of the co-operative society, prayed to God the Holy 
Ghost to illumine their souls and teach them to perceive and 
choose the right course. All these perplexities tormented people’s 
souls not a little, especially when they compared the shop’s 
and the co-operative’s snuff; it could not be denied that Kristofer 
Torfdal’s snuff was a good deal more stimulating to the nose 
than the shop’s. People stood hour after hour at the counter in 
the co-operative store and discussed these matters, but Amaldur 
was niggardly in giving information about Kristofer Torfdal; 
if the talk turned on him he was generally evasive, so they 
went off to the shop, started the subject of Kristofer Torfdal, 
and told each other the most appalling stories of that scum 
of humanity. Then they went back to the co-operative store 
to discuss affairs in greater detail. The place was, in short, 
terribly restless, and drunken men collected round well-to-do 
people’s houses and threatened them with Kristofer Torfdal’s 
vengeance. 

Then a league of youth of the independence party was started 
in the place. The clergyman joined at once, likewise the doctor, 
Johann Bogesen, the schoolmaster, the firm’s manager and several 
others; but Sveinn Palsson—so he said—did not feel himself 
to be in a position to take part in the work of the league of youth— 
an attitude on which widely varying judgments were passed. 

Salka Valka, as previously mentioned, had joined the work¬ 
men’s union. Tkis was the second time she had joined an enter¬ 
prise which, in contrast to human society, had the peculiar 
characteristic of embodying a view. This well-to-do young girl, 
who had ceased to live in her own house on account of the 
plague of rats, and had moved her chest-of-drawers and her 
bed up to a small boat-owner's attic, had a curious attitude 
towards human life in that she took every view seriously if only 
she could see it. When she changed her opinions, it was because 
she saw new expanses opening up before her mind’s eye. She 
was now convinced that the fish which were enticed out of the 
depths of the sea gave life a justification only in so far as they 
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benefited the children who had lazy bread-winners, and from 
nine to eighteen brothers and sisters. She was ashamed of not 
having seen long before that even the fish were vanity and of no 
account if the people who caught them could not afford to buy 
themselves a chest-of-drawers, while those who had never hauled 
a fin out of the sea built themselves country houses in Iceland 
and abroad. 

Of a morning the women stood like bellowing berserks and 
hurled their children out over the threshold and bade them 
go to the devil, down to the beach, and go on making a row there. 
What could the women do if the children were then rude and 
threw dirt at them? Nothing. Even if they had had the keenest 
desire to run after the boys and give them a hiding, they could 
not have overtaken them in their pregnant state. Such was popular 
culture in capitalist society, the girl repeated, echoing Amaldur 
Bjomsson’s inflammatory speeches. 

Now that Salka Valka had joined the new union she was no 
longer idle. She did not spare her legs in running round the place 
and keeping men’s and women’s consciences alive, for it is 
always the women who give way first in a wage dispute: they 
are the worst blacklegs in the community; they are incapable 
of understanding what all the disturbance is about, and ask 
their husbands angrily if they mean to starve the children 
to death. 

“The profits from the fish belong to us workers,” said Salka 
Valka, “for it is we who have built the boats and made the 
gear, caught the fish, split, cleaned and dried them. The proceeds 
of the fish belong to us and no one else.” 

“You didn’t talk like this last year, when you were well off,” 
said the women. 

“Mayn’t I have grown more sensible since last year?” she 
said. 

“You've had a good deal to thank the Bogesen family for 
since you were a child,” said the women. “There was a time 
when you went about in old clothes from the merchant’s house.” 

She fought hard to get members of the workmen’s union 
elected to the parish council, in order to free the poor people from 
unjust tithes and secure the more equitable distribution of the 
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taxes in general. If the Bolsheviks got a majority, they meant 
to have the place electrified, and to buy a farm up the valley, 
which was Amaldur’s idea, and carry on municipal farming 
there. But the better educated people in the town regarded 
this as a sheer absurdity, which indeed it was. Look at Johann 
Bogesen, who began as a poor counter-jumper. Had the place 
laid on water for him, got him electricity, or carried his waste 
water over the threshold? 

“It is a stain on Oseyri,” thus began an article on the Com¬ 
munists in that excellent Silisf jord paper the Blast , just before 
the parish council elections, “that such things can happen, 
indeed that a Communist union should exist at all; but it is 
happily the case that most of these thoughtless revolutionary 
fellows are strangers, who have come to the place for various 
reasons, and cannot therefore be counted as real Oseyri people. 
We can assume that no man with a sound, unblemished sense 
of honour will allow himself to be influenced in the slightest 
by these disturbers of the peace with their calumnies and in¬ 
ventions, but that everyone will do his part to root out the weeds 
they are trying to sow in the heart of the community. 

“These revolutionaries are and always will be an abomination 
in the eyes of all decent people; they are the poisonous serpents 
of society, a gang of fanaticizcd ne’er-do-wells, etc. . . 

Then, all of a sudden, it was spring. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

Yes, it was spring. And still they had really hardly talked to 
one another yet, he and she, apart from impersonal political 
plans of campaign. She even doubted whether they really under¬ 
stood one another, and that although she had joined his work¬ 
men’s union and his co-operative society. She often felt that 
he was a different person now from what he had been the year 
before. Perhaps he was one of those people who changed com¬ 
pletely from year to year, who were one thing in victory, another 
in defeat, because the goal was worth more to them than the 
struggle; and possibly he felt now that they had fought a rather 
fruitless battle, since they had got only two Bolsheviks on to 
the parish council. 

Last year she had felt his proximity more than anything 
like a charge of explosive hidden in a hole in the rocks; he had 
been, moreover, full of personal whims, so that she anticipated 
eagerly every step he took. 

Now he was again much more like the Alii who had been 
Johann Bogesen’s shop-boy, silent and reserved, as if he cherished 
a secret grief. That was the effect upon him of standing in a shop 
even if it was a co-operative store, a business owned by everyone 
and managed by himself in collaboration with the mightiest men 
in Iceland, Kristofer Torfdal, and the United Co-operative 
Societies, the country’s most powerful commercial enterprise. 
Salka Valka felt convinced that these strong powers in the 
community, hostile as they were to the dominance of trade 
in the country, would be very eager to promote his ideas 
and exalt him to rank and honour, even if he had to contend 
with laziness, discord and incapacity there at Oseyri. 

Not that he had shown that he had difficulty in maintaining 
his interest in the struggle. On the contrary, every time she 
entered the co-operative store he was full of plans of campaign 
and ingenious ideas as to the best ways of enlisting recruits, 
persuading this man, keeping that one firm in his faith. He was 
very well-informed about people’s private affairs, and had a 
peculiar talent for weaving the personal touch into his per- 
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suasions and attributing all the adversity people had to suffer to 
“the enemy’s guile.” 

Idealism, the weak man’s brand of nobility—who knows 
where lies the dividing line between it and his hatred of the 
strong? Perhaps only he who feels himself to be the weakest 
man in a place can cherish the highest idealism in his breast. 
There are no limits to the divine revelations a man can receive 
from another world if only he is penniless and miserable enough. 
And there are no limits to the injustice one can perceive under 
the sun if one has met with little understanding in one’s youth: 
then the dream of bliss to come is like tuberculosis; it breaks 
out in various forms until one dies. 

The more convinced Salka Valka felt of the necessity of some¬ 
thing being done for the children in the place, the more clearly 
there recurred to her memory the picture of a face of fairy 
lineage from another world, a face which had shone upon 
her soul many years ago, while night hid its everyday features, 
and covered the rest of the world with its capricious shadow. 
She never grew so daring as to imagine that she could interpret 
these mysteries; but as the spring waxed in herself, on the moun¬ 
tains and in the sea, the stronger grew in her the longing for 
the face she called his true face. 

One evening he came out of a house in LAgeyri, and outside 
another house on the other side of the track who was standing 
but Salka Valka, alone and without explanation. She was wearing 
blue overall trousers and high boots, and a thick grey jersey 
which came right up to her chin; she was bare-headed, and her 
hands were stuck behind the overall’s apron. 

He greeted her, without taking the cigarette out of his 
mouth. 

“Evening,” she said, and walked a few steps along the house- 
front in the opposite direction. 

He thought of going away, but could not prevent himself 
from looking back, and there she stood looking after him, so 
he felt he must speak to her. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. 

“I’m waiting for a woman,” she said. 

“The spring's coming on,” he said. 
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“Yes, one notices that,” said she, and the spring was to be 
seen in her eyes too. 

“It’s a long time since one’s seen anything of you,” said he. 

“Oh well,” she said, “we did meet in the square yesterday.” 

“That’s possible,” he said. “I suppose it was yesterday. 
But you were in a hurry. You’re always in such a hurry.” 

“I? Is it I who am in a hurry? No, Amaldur, if anyone’s 
in a hurry, it’s you.” 

He looked her up and down from top to toe, and then he 
said: 

“I don’t know any girl who looks such a Bolshevik as you 
do. In Russia you’d be a commissary for certain. What news 
have you?” 

“None,” she said. “Except that I went out in a boat this 
morning, an old man and I. We fished to get something for the 
pot. But what’s the good of that?” 

“Have you anything to read?” 

“Read? I? No. I should have thought there was something 
else to think about besides reading books. That is to say, of 
course, I’ve nothing against a good book; I’ve finished all they've 
got at the reading club long ago. They never get anything new; 
I'm sure they haven’t a bean.” 

“Perhaps I could lend you something,” he said. “The com¬ 
rades down south send me a cargo of books now and then; 
but they’re mostly foreign. But the other day I got a book from a 
young Icelander who’s living somewhere in Italy; he’s begun 
to have his eyes opened to the people’s cause, though one can’t 
call him a Communist; he even talks about God and that sort 
of thing. But he says a few amusing things, for those who have 
a sense of humour. Perhaps I might lend you that?” 

“Let me just come along with you. The woman I was waiting 
for must have decided not to come.” 

So they went together. 

“Is Marbud still empty?” he asked. 

"I don't know,” she said. “It's nothing to do with me.” 

“Does no one look after the garden?” 

“No, I'm sure it hasn’t even been dug.” 

He could not help looking at her as she walked by his side 
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in the fullness of her youth, with a firm gait, her body strong 
and hardened and rich in contours; she still kept her hands 
hidden under her overall. 

“I’ve often thought how strong you must be,” said he. 

“Yes,” she said. “I am strong”: she added without looking 
up, “but you’re stronger than me all the same.” 

“Oh, so you think that,” he said. 

There was another pause. Then she said: 

“Do you think Bogesen means to distrain on the poor people 
if they don’t vote for his candidate for Parliament this summer? 
They say he does.” 

“Just let him ‘distrain.* There’s nothing to take. But of course 
he won’t be sparing with his threats. The only consolation is 
that the co-operative can threaten too. Those who have nothing 
to lose must in the natural order of things vote for our candidate. 
I don’t mean to say that I’ve any hope whatever of our getting 
a decent member into Parliament; Kristofer Torfdal will see 
that doesn’t happen. We are dependent on him.” 

“Why shouldn’t he get us a decent member? He ought to 
get you in.” 

“He’s actually gone into it. But I’m sure he daren’t. He’s 
afraid of the Bolsheviks.” 

“But he’s a Bolshevik himself,” said the girl naively. 

“Kristofer Torfdal a Bolshevik? No, Salvdr, I didn’t think 
you were so simple. He’s a long way from being that.” 

“Then what is he?” 

“If one were to label him according to the international 
standard, he would be more than anything a Radical, in other 
words an old-fashioned democrat. But that is not what is inter¬ 
esting. Except in so far as it may be taken as certain that it is 
more than anything the old-fashioned democratic ideas that 
are now falling on the best soil in this country. But as for Kristofer 
Torfdal, he is first and foremost a man who is obsessed with a 
mystical longing for power for power’s sake. He will not give 
way till he has a whole country to rule over, and it is with that 
in view that he has set out to undermine the Conservatives’ 
domination over industrial concerns and financial institutions; 
he is determined not to give up till he has got the whole thing 
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under his thumb. He is a man who does not shrink from using 
any means, and so he has unhesitatingly joined forces with us, 
the extreme Left, so that we may form a common front against 
the Conservatives. For the time being it’s working excellently 
for us both; he’s using us and we him. The trouble will come 
only when we are compelled to fight him, for his little finger is 
a more dangerous enemy than all the independence reactionaries 
put together . . .” 

After a while he continued: “But when it comes to the point, 
it is not the strongest men who gain the victory. And perhaps 
not the strongest ideals either.” 

“Then what is it?” she asked violently. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “Perhaps, when all is said and done, 
what people call national character. . . .” He reflected a little, 
and added: “What in old times was called fate; it means, perhaps, 
that every nation gets what it deserves.” 

“I don’t understand you, Amaldur,” the girl said. “Are you 
by any chance not quite so sure as you were last year that the 
workers will win?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I am absolutely convinced that all prosperity 
in this place depends on its being ruled in accordance with Marx’s 
doctrine, and equally that the curse which has lain upon it is 
entirely due to die lack of a Marxist social structure. But there 
are other things. ... It is a full year now since I came here 
from the world outside, filled with doctrines which rise superior 
to all differences of nationality. You see, Marx was a Jew; he 
had no roots in any people bound to a particular country. . . . 
Salka, I sometimes feel that I am only an Icelander, really only 
an ordinary man with two eyes instead of one—one which looks 
at myself and another which looks at the mass. I can be immensely 
fascinated by Lenin. . . . But sometimes I feel that it is really 
Kristofer Torfdal who has conquered me. I cannot hide from 
myself that I often feel that Kristofer Torfdal is a wonderful 
man. And yet he is only a Radical. ... No one will understand 
that except he who has learned by hard experience what a curse 
it is to be an Icelander—on life’s election day. I expect you 
think I’ve gone crazy . . .” 

“No,” she said, “it is only I who am so ignorant. Let me ask 
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you one thing: Do you still think that the place ought to take 
over the boats, manage the fishing industry and build workmen’s 
dwellings out of the profits?” 

He was silent for a moment or two, and they walked a few 
steps, full of fear lest they should not completely understand 
one another. Then he said in an indifferent, absent voice: 

“Yes, the place ought to take over the boats and manage 
the sale of fish; and we ought to build workmen’s dwellings 
out of the profits.” 

“Very well,” she said. “Then isn’t it a simple matter to fight 
all who are against it?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Well then, what about it? Do you want to stop fighting now, 
when the struggle has only just begun? No, Amaldur, that's 
quite impossible.” 

He did not give her a direct answer, but looked at her and 
smiled, as one answers an inquisitive child. 

“I would gladly exchange all the dreams I have had from my 
childhood, and all the learning I have acquired, for your strong, 
simple way of looking at things.” 

“I know you laugh at me in your sleeve and think I am childish,” 
she said. “I’ve never done anything but work at the fish-cleaning, 
as you know. But all the same I understand a certain amount 
of what you said last year—for example, that it is idiotic that 
only one man in the place should make anything out of the fish. 
And I don’t feel that one can ever give up what one has once 
seen to be right. Certainly I think very slowly, but when I've 
once seen what is right I stick to it.” 

“Yes, Salka Valka, you too have only one eye in the middle 
of your forehead. I have admired you ever since we were little 
children.” 

“You know. Alii, you were so strong last year,” she said, 
for she could only just follow his line of argument. “As long as 
I live I shall never forget that time when you stood outside 
the fish-house and said 'there’s a strike on here.’ Why aren’t 
you so decided now as you were last year?” 

“I don’t know,” he said vaguely. “It's easier, naturally, to 
embrace the cause of the masses through reading foreign books 
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and papers than through the knowledge one acquires of it as 
manager of a co-operative society.” 

“Is it impossible, then, for you educated people to understand 
us as we are?” she asked, a trifle impatiently. “You know very 
well it isn’t our fault that we lack education.” 

“Education!” he echoed contemptuously. “What do you 
think so-called education is worth in the class war? An educated 
man in bourgeois society automatically assumes the rdle of a 
criminal towards the people. When an educated man gets up 
and fools the people into action by talking about ideas which 
are over their heads, his words only contain half the truth, 
putting it at the highest. The rest is humbug and flat-catching. 
Life is a tragedy in itself, even if some people find it ridiculous. 
Perhaps you think I’m conceited, because I know more than 
your lot! No, Salka, on the contrary, I envy the way the people 
can interest itself in trifles. Therein lies its strength and its 
wealth. A good snuff is worth more to it than the fulfilment 
of the ideas of Socialism. The people’s power of enduring 
want seems to me to surpass all the philosophy, all the poetry 
in the world. But has it the power to bear the disappointments 
which are the inseparable followers of action—in so far as it 
may carry out any action? Educated idealists endeavour to 
make the people at once both richer and poorer than it naturally 
deserves to be. Devil take the whole business!” 

With these words he quickened his pace, as if he were angry. 
She looked at him puzzled, questioning. There was not a face 
in the world which could compare with hers for sincerity; all 
duplicity was foreign to it and seemingly beyond its grasp. 

“I don’t understand what you mean,” she said. “I imagined 
you believed in another world, as you did last year . . .” 

A moment later he stopped as abruptly as he had previously 
quickened his pace. He gripped both her wrists and prayed, 
whether in jest or earnest she could not say: 

“I believe; help my unbelief. . . .” 

But she pulled her hands away and dared not answer. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 

One evening Salka Valka dropped into the kitchen at Oddsflot, 
where Hakon lived. Cadet Gudmundur Jonsson's son-in-law. 
This Hakon sometimes shot foxes in the spring; once he had 
cleared out two foxes’ earths on the very same day, and got 
fifty crowns for each. He calculated his daily earnings for the 
whole of his life, both before and afterwards, on this basis. 
Thus he had on an average 36,500 crowns a year, and another 
hundred crowns in leap year. 

When the Faroe islanders fished there he helped them to 
cut ice, and once he went overseas in a Faroe ship and spent 
the whole winter in the islands. He was engaged as a tutor by 
the governor of the islands. And one day, as he was sitting 
teaching, there was a great tumult in the town, and he went 
and looked out of the schoolroom window, and saw a pillar 
standing upright far out to sea. In one corner of the schoolroom 
stood a rifle. Hakon seized the rifle, opened the window, and 
fired at the pillar. Soon afterwards a mighty whale drifted ashore, 
stone dead. 

It might well be that the townspeople were in the streets 
in a twinkling. A committee waited upon Hakon and inquired 
what orders he desired to give with regard to the great whale 
he had killed with his marvellous shot. Hakon said they could 
take the whale and divide it among them entirely as they pleased, 
except the kidneys; he reserved those for himself as the reward 
for his exploit. Then he sold those whale’s kidneys for five 
thousand crowns and deposited the sum in a bank in the 
Faroes. 

Now he and his wife had had eight children, and he was a 
very happy man, talkative and hospitable, and lived in a cottage 
built of earth. His children were famous for their naughtiness, 
and the eldest boys were reputed to be regular young scamps. 
They learned at an early age to rely only upon their own inventive¬ 
ness in the struggle for existence, despite their father's fantastic 
means. 

It was an hour before midnight; the kitchen, as always, was 
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full of visitors, and the mistress of the house stood at the range 
making coffee. Gudmundur Jonsson was sitting on a box in a 
comer, Mangi Bookcover on a stool. An acid spinster from a 
house near by was standing on the other side of the range and 
pretending to talk to Hakon’s wife, but now and again interjected 
some harsh comment on the men’s talk. The master of the house 
sat on the kitchen table, all among the rye bread and the margarine. 
Two young Bolsheviks had established themselves on the floor, 
leaning against the water-barrel. The children ought to have 
been in bed, but ran to and fro half-naked, yelling and hitting 
one another. From the room within the whimpering of a tiny 
baby could be heard. 

Then Salka entered, and the master of the house jumped 
off the kitchen table at once, that she might have somewhere 
to sit. She wore a cheap cloth dress, a rain-cloak and shop- 
bought stockings, and had on her feet a pair of grey canvas 
shoes of the kind which cost three crowns fifty ore at Sveinn 
Palsson's. 

“My word! if Salka Valka doesn’t come sailing in like a 
schooner,” said Hakon; stately girls always reminded him of 
sailing ships. Despite her height and strong build she walked 
with a light, elastic tread in her little cloth shoes. She sat down 
on the edge of the table and pushed her hair off her forehead. 
They were talking about Beinteinn. 

“What splendid feat has Beinteinn performed now?” the 
girl asked. 

But he was only dead. He had died of inflammation of the 
lungs that evening, and Bogesen meant to pay for his funeral, 
it was said. Beinteinn had gradually begun to lean again to the 
cause of independence in the last days of his life. 

“Bogesen does that, of course, so as to have the body entirely 
at his disposal,” one of the Bolsheviks remarked. 

“How do you mean at his disposal?” 

“Why, they say the leg is to be unscrewed from the body 
and sent to Germany. It hasn’t been paid for yet.” 

“It’s nice hearing the way these men everlastingly abuse 
one another,” said the old maid Gudvor. “All I’ve got to say 
is that no one can be surprised if Bogesen hasn't felt inclined 
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to pay for a wooden leg of the most expensive kind for a man 
who has behaved as Beinteinn did last year.” 

“Wasn’t the leg actually taken off him for a time?” asked 
the Bolshevik. “I can prove that Katrinus got ten crowns for 
unscrewing it. All that Johann did for Beinteinn was to pay for 
the thanksgiving he had written for him by the parson and 
printed down south.” 

“I never believe a word a Bolshie says,” said Gudvor—“or 
what men say, generally speaking. A pack of atheists! You ought 
to be ashamed of the way you rebel against the Almighty Himself.” 

“We are all of us poor wretches,” said Cadet Gudmundur 
Jonsson. 

“Yes,” said Mangi Bookcover. “That’s just what I always 
say; people ought to treat one another with forbearance and 
try to understand one another.” 

“Yes,” said Hakon, the master of the house. “You, Mangis, 
who are so learned—I’ve only wanted to ask you something: 
What do you really think about life? Is there anything you can 
compare it with?” 

“Life,” said Mangi Bookcover, after some reflection, “is 
most like an ant-heap, in which all the ants are racing to get 
up to the light.” 

“Ants!” one of the Bolsheviks echoed contemptuously. 
“When and where have you seen any ants, may I ask? There are 
no ants in Iceland.” 

“It makes no difference whether they’re in this country 
or not,” said the master of the house. “What Mangi says 
is right all the same. Men are just like ants. I often saw ants 
when I was abroad. They’re little creatures, always sprawling 
about, which live in the tops of mounds; they’re really a sort 
of four-tooted animal with a kind of tail and little teeny-weeny 
eyes, and the little beasts always come out of their holes as soon 
as the sun shines.” 

“Doesn’t Hakon mean foxes?” said one of the Bolsheviks. 

“As far as I can make out, they’re really a kind of fly,” said 
Mangi Bookcover. 

“Yes, but what do you think about Bolshevism, Mangi?” 
asked the master of the house. 
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“Well, of course, it’s the same with Bolshevism as it is with 
other things—that longing of people who are down; of course 
Bolshevism is an ideal in itself. But as far as I can see it’ll be 
the man who can put the money on the table who’ll get the goods 
under Bolshevism, as in other unions. I don’t care whether these 
young men from die workmen’s union hear that or not. Money 
on the table; that’s what the world demands first and foremost. 
Take the co-operative society, for example. A co-operative 
society, of course, is and always will be Bolshevism. But what 
happened when people were asked to fork out their subscriptions ? 
To the best of my knowledge, it was Steintor Steinsson who 
put the money on the table.” 

The Bolsheviks vehemently opposed this interpretation, 
but Salka Valka did not hear what they said; the only thing 
she was sure of was that they all looked at her when Steintor’s 
name was mentioned. The master of the house passed the remark 
that it would be a foolish woman who said no to Steintor nowa¬ 
days. Then he looked at Gudvor and said: 

“Guf’s got a chance now of marrying a capitalist and going 
for a trip abroad.” 

But Gudvor was far above taking any notice of idle chatter, 
and went on conversing with the mistress of the house across 
the range with more than redoubled eagerness, while the Bol¬ 
sheviks explained to Mangi Jonsson the fundamental principles 
of Socialism. 

“There are one or two people nowadays who’ve got money 
by them without making such a fuss about it as Steintor,” said 
the master of the house, referring to his own means. “All I’ve 
got to say is that when one clears out two foxes’ earths in one 
day, and earns, perhaps, on an average a hundred crowns a 
day, one can’t help thinking it rather silly when people simply 
must make a splash with their money, the damned filth that it 
is—yes, that’s my opinion. Of course I could have started a 
co-operative society long ago if I’d cared to do it, and could 
even have been sole proprietor of it, without any help whatever 
from Kristofer Torfdal.” 

“Well, if what they say is true,” said Mangi, “that Steintor 
succeeded in getting into his good graces when he was down 
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south not long ago, one can't say how big a man Steintor may 
become here. He's said to have bought something like a couple 
of thousand pounds of dried cod down east, besides what he 
bought from Sveinn Palsson here last winter.” 

His audience were highly astonished at this news; they had 
hitherto believed that Kristofer Torfdal was an enemy incarnate 
of all those who traded in fish, and now understood less about 
Bolshevism than ever before. It appeared, too, that not even 
the Bolsheviks could explain how Kristofer Torfdal could be 
friendly with people who dealt in this commodity. 

“I don’t care what people say about Kristofer Torfdal,” 
said Cadet Gudmundur Jonsson. “He’s got us a co-operative 
society; you can't persuade me he hasn't. Those who were always 
bragging about their money, let them beat that. I say for my 
part that when the Salvation Army was here in old days it 
might be taken as a rule that those who had most to say against 
it were those who had never been to any of the meetings.” 

Then they discussed Steintor’s connection with Kristofer 
Torfdal, and speculated as to whether Steintor had become 
a Bolshevik despite his trading in fish and other financial dealings, 
or Torfdal had become an independence man and capitalist, 
despite all his Bolshevism. Suddenly the kitchen door was opened 
and Amaldur Bjornsson stood on the threshold. 

“What a smell of coffee !’* he said. “One notices it right over 
on the other side of the street.” 

“I expect it’s mostly chicory,” muttered Gudmundur Jonsson, 
without enthusiasm. 

Amaldur was offered coffee, and accepted the invitation 
with thanks; the mistress of the house was just serving it. He 
seated himself on the kitchen table by Salka Valka, and then 
she noticed that her skirt had got rucked up over her knees, 
hastened to pull it down, and regretted that she was not wearing 
trousers. Her cheeks suddenly grew quite warm. The talk ceased 
for a moment or two, but then Hakon collected himself and 
asked: 

“Well, what's really your opinion of Kristofer Torfdal, Amal¬ 
dur? You ought to know him!” 

He answered dryly: 
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“Kristofer Torfdal is the first step towards State capitalism 
in Iceland, to use Communist terms.” 

“There you are,” said the master of the house. 

“It’s true, unluckily,” said one of the Bolsheviks. 

“Yes, the world is full of funny things,” said Mangi Book- 
cover. 

Then there was a short pause. 

“How nice it would be if someone would give me a pinch 
of snuff,” Cadet Gudmundur Jonsson said gently. 

“There’s plenty of snuff here,” said Hakon, and handed 
first to Mangi Bookcover a cow’s horn with a wooden cork in 
each end. Bookcover crammed the snuff-horn lovingly, blew 
his nose in his fingers and dried them on his trouser-leg. 

“One can say what one likes, but there’s something durable 
about snuff,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Gudmundur Jonsson, “it’s a pleasure which 
doesn’t lead anyone astray.” 

“It gives its pleasure without disagreeable after-effects/’ said 
Mangi. 

Amaldur gave Salka Valka a swift, embarrassed glance, and 
could not sit still. 

“It’s so-so with wine,” Bookcover continued. “We all know 
what effects it has, especially the commoner sorts, like methylated 
alcohol and glycerine, not to speak of that damned muck they 
brew up in the valley, with horse-dung, some say. Well, and shag. 
One can’t say that that’s positively good for the stomach. I 
myself have to clear my throat and spit continually when I 
smoke. And quid tobacco; that’s best at sea. Then there’s women 
—I know I needn’t say any more. But snuff . . .” 

He applied the snuff-horn to his nose fervently six or eight 
times. 

“Yes,” said Cadet Gudmundur Jonsson, closely following 
all these proceedings with the snuff-horn, “when all’s said 
and done snuff’s the thing that lasts.” 

Amaldur got up and said good night. No, thanks; he would 
not wait for the coffee. 

Hakon, halting a little in his speech, expressed the hope 
that the manager of the co-operative had not been offended 
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at his not having a better seat to offer him, or at one of the 
children having been sick on the floor, or at the baby suddenly 
having begun to yell uninterruptedly. No, he was not offended 
at anything at all. He simply had to go. And Salka Valka looked 
round* her in the kitchen. Two bare-legged children clung 
to their mother’s skirts. The Bolsheviks still sat; leaning against 
the water-barrel and looking at the girl’s legs, which hung 
down from the edge of the table like two prettily shaped fish. 
She was sure they had not the faintest conception of Bolshevism. 

When the girl had emptied her cup of coffee she said good-bye 
and left. It had begun to rain. 

A few days later Beinteinn was buried at Johann Bogesen’s 
expense; the leg had been sent back to Germany. The clergyman 
talked of the triumphal chariots of the Lord. These chariots 
had now carried their departed brother in glory to the peaks 
of victory. “Our departed brother,” he said, “may have erred 
now and then. But he was not one of those foolish people who 
persist in their delusion. Life was his constant teacher. He did 
not refuse to change his view when the divine impulse bade 
him. The reverses of life and the false doctrines of world culture 
were for him not only a triumphal chariot but at the same 
time a crucible in which the steel of his honesty was hardened. 
Many of us stray for a time from the paths of reason and right 
thinking, but God’s grace endures for ever and is always ready 
for those who will return to it. Many theories are put forward 
by irresponsible unbelief— theories which endeavour to make 
poor people lose their balance in life; but Our Lord’s long- 
suffering is endless, and He waits patiently for His friends, 
till they find their way back again to a sane view of life, when 
they have once seen the vanity of their delusion. We will thank 
the men who helped this our departed brother on his journey 
through life, and pray for them. First should be named our 
worthy friend and benefactor, Johann Bogesen . . .” 

After the funeral coffee was served with biscuits, rye cakes, 
and other dainties which Beinteinn’s daughter had baked in 
honour of the occasion. Many of the funeral guests had brought 
a drop of methylated alcohol, which diffused light and warmth 
over the persons assembled and their problems. Amaldur ap- 
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peared at the feast half-way through the coffee-drinking and sat 
down at one comer of the table. The enthusiasm waxed higher 
the longer they sat round the table, and they began to sing 
various obscene parodies of hymns they knew by heart. 

“Hurrah for Beinteinn! He was a fellow to kick up a tow— 
his health!” 

“Long live Beinteinn!” 

Amaldur did not look up, but the blue smoke from the cigarette 
he held between his thin yellow fingers curled up to meet the 
sunbeam over him as he sat there drinking his coffee, and the 
shining curls in his brown hair, the prettiest under the sun. 
He did not look at Salka Valka, but she saw nothing else but 
him. 

The eldest daughter presided over the feast. Her glances 
were warm, but she had lost a number of teeth, was pimpled 
and sallow; the smoke made her cough, and her laughter was 
hoarse. The men tried to feel her knees while she filled their 
cups. Twice she went up to Amaldur, whispered something in 
his ear and pulled the lapel of his coat in a confidential manner, 
but he did not look up. Then she called across the table: 

“Hurry up now and swig off your coffee; then we’ll clear 
away and have a hop. Father’ll only die once, after all,” 

“Thanks for the coffee,” said Salka Valka. “And good-bye, 
Guja, my dear. But proposing that we shall dance at your father’s 
funeral—I never heard anything so abominable in my life.” 

But the girl only grew impudent and said to Salka Valka 
that it was certainly a waste of time for her to worry about 
Amaldur—it was very doubtful if she would ever succeed 
in catching him, for all that she had joined the workmen's 
union. 

“Oh, well,” said Salka Valka. “You know that best yourself. 
You joined before I did.” 

She regretted at once that she had deigned to answer her. 

In the kitchen garden two dignified men were regaling the 
orphans with methylated alcohol. The children made horrible 
faces, but would not submit to the humiliation of being unable 
to swallow it. The men laughed. 

At the garden gate Salka met the man with the accordion. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 

Salka Valka did not sleep much that night. On examining 
her inmost thoughts with the impolite self-criticism that some¬ 
times attacks us at night, she freely confessed to herself that 
the disapproval of the dancing she had expressed to Guja was 
due only to her own chagrin at being unable to dance, and so 
being debarred from all further participation in the burial 
jollifications. 

She was in a peculiar state the next day; perhaps she had 
a slight temperature. She got up and cleaned fish at Sveinn 
Palsson’s in the morning, and then went home, lay down and 
went to sleep. She had no more fervent wish than that she might 
get inflammation of the lungs and die. But when she woke 
towards eleven she felt well and cheerful, completely balanced, 
and could not understand why she had been so agitated in 
the night and so torpid that morning. Could she be growing 
nervy? 

She went to the co-operative store. The shop was open but 
empty; an invigorating scent of groceries met her on the threshold, 
but that was all. Amaldur kept his books in a sugar-box beside 
a quantity of flour bags—the leading foreign books on Socialism. 
She turned over the pages without understanding a scrap of 
what she read. Then the manager appeared. 

“I only came,” she said, “to return this book to you. Thanks 
for the loan.” 

“Please sit down here on the soft soap,” he said, pointing 
to a keg. “Will you have some raisins?” 

“No, thanks.” 

She added after a short pause: 

“I hope you had fun last night.” 

“Yes, and the end of it was that they smashed all the windows, 
so I’ve had to order new panes for the whole house from Silis- 
fjord.” 

“It was nice that Guja got what she wanted.” 

“I can’t see anything improper in their having a hop.” 

“My dear Amaldur, do you suppose I care?” 
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“Then why didn’t you stay and dance too?” 

“I went to bed so early last night,” she said, “and I slept so 
well all night. But I must say I can’t imagine anything mote 
disgusting than to dance at one's father’s funeral.” 

He did something he never did ordinarily—roared with 
laughter. 

“It’s no worse than heaps of other things,” he said. “Indeed, 
I really think a purposeless proletarian life does become worth 
something if a man’s relations have a dance when it’s all over. 
There’s some optimism in it at least, not to mention the contempt 
for death it shows.” 

“It’s nothing more or less than a scandal,” said the girl angrily, 
but the man only laughed again—this was the effect her anger 
had on him. 

“Besides,” he said through his laughter, “there’s real native 
humour in the idea of dancing at the funeral wake of a man 
who had only one leg. It reminds me of a Norwegian dance 
tune whose words ran: 

All men had feet. 

My man had none. .. 

And he went on grinning like a drunken man, although anything 
less witty could hardly have been imagined. 

“Oh, Amaldur, do stop it,” she said in annoyance. “You 
aren’t Laughing at it, you know, because you think it funny.” 

Then she rose. 

“I'm going now,” she said. “I'm going for a walk along the 
fjord.” 

“Shall we go together to-night?” he asked. 

He pushed her out through the door. 

The world was beautiful and gracious. The red of the sunset 
and the red of the dawn were one over land and sea. They went 
out along the shore in the direction of the Axlartind, which 
stands steep at the mouth of the fjord; above grey scree between 
green strips of grass, where lambs browsed happily with their 
mothers, below a cliff rising sheer from the sea, with still water 
breaking quietly at it3 foot, like a sleeper’s untroubled breathing. 

They followed the tracks of horses and cows along the narrow 
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strip of low ground by the fjord. The beach was loud with 
the clamour of all kinds of birds occupied in mating and rocking 
in dreamy bliss on the gentle swell in the light peaceful night. 
Everything here was delightfully communistic; behind each 
tiniest trifle was the hidden hand of the great Universal Com¬ 
munist. They sat facing one another on the grass, and the soft, 
dark shimmer over the reflections of the mountains reminded 
her both of his eyes and of his hair, but she did not say so. A 
flock of eider ducks were busy in a little creek. At last a drake 
called to two ducks and flew out seawards with them. The young 
man and the girl talked only of the birds, as if there was nothing 
else. Their knees touched gently as they sat on the grass, but so 
slightly that neither of them felt there was any reason to show 
that they noticed it. 

But he contemplated the girl’s profile as she sat there looking 
out over the sea. If words like charm and beauty had been used 
in speaking of her, it would have been a revolt against the 
meaning they convey, as commonly used. She was ugly. But 
behind her strong, primitive features was all the saltness there 
is in the sea and always will be, so long as it breaks on the shore. 
Her mouth and eyes concealed a paganism and a simplicity 
which were striking even in a land originally meant only for 
grey-flecked seals and cold, broad-winged seagulls. Her laughter 
did not seek to fly away into unknown regions of sound, like 
music, but had become an inseparable part of her body: a move¬ 
ment purely of the flesh, devoid of culture and spirituality, 
which began suddenly and stopped abruptly, like a sudden pain 
with a dash of voluptuousness. 

He still saw her strong knee projecting beneath the edge of 
her skirt, and higher up caught a glimpse of a strip of flesh 
between her stockings and her underclothes—a curiously dazzling 
white compared with her scarred hands and weather-beaten 
face. She had one hand round her ankle; she held in the other 
a straw she was chewing, and looked out over the sea. And her 
breast rose and sank as regularly as the gentle swell. The whole 
landscape was combined in her personality. 

He threw himself on the grass by her knees and caressed 
her hand with his fingers. She did not take it away, but after a 
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little while she pointed out over the sea with the hand in which 
she held the straw, and said something to which he replied 
without knowing what it was. They could say nothing more. 
She still sat erect for a long time and went on chewing her straw 
and looking out over the sea as if her thoughts were far away, 
but he stroked and stroked her hand with his finger-tips. 

They followed zigzag paths up the steep hillside, over hollows 
and clefts, boulder-strewn slopes and loose sandy screes where 
the whole surface began to slide as soon as they trod on it, while 
the small stones gathered speed, hurtled down and were over 
the cliffs in one jump. She went first. They had both grown 
hot from walking. In the hollows ewes with little lambs awoke, 
ran a few steps in alarm, turned round to see the danger, snorted 
at them, and were off with their lambs like arrows over the 
nearest crest. The dead water below still resounded with the 
birds' unceasing night cries, and the air was one high feast. 

They sat down in a green hollow with grass at the bottom 
and heather and thyme covering its sides. They sat down close 
together, warm and red, with glowing eyes, intoxicated by the 
spring fragrance from the mountain side. He clasped one of 
her rough, moist hands in both his, and lay down with her lap 
as a pillow, raised his eyes towards her face and watched her 
expression—half far away, half near, on the border-line between 
self-assertion and submission, as in a dream. She made no 
attempt to pull her hand away or to push his head off her lap, 
but found herself another straw to chew. He pressed her hand 
against his breast. Not a word was said. So the time slipped by. 
They even refrained from moving for fear of breaking the spell 
of life's silent music. The ewe, which had watched them closely 
for a time from the edge of the hollow, stalked severely off 
with her lamb, stamping her foot at every step, as if her indigna¬ 
tion had run right down into her hooves. 

•The sound of many voices came to them from the fjord, 
mighty though confused; but none of the moor birds were up 
save an invisible golden plover, which uttered a single “bil” in 
a melancholy tone, like a prayer. 

“Let’s go on walking a bit," she said at last, and tickled him 
gently on the cheek with the straw she had been chewing as 
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they sat. “As we've got so far, we must manage to get right over 
to the Dyra valley, just behind the point; it's so fresh and green 
there.” 

“I think I've been asleep,” he said. 

“I think so too,” she said. “You had your eyes shut such a 
long time.” 

“I'd never thought I should have such a lovely night,” he 
said. 

“Yes, it's lovely weather to-night,” she said. “And the sun'll 
be up soon. But when you said you've never enjoyed a night 
more, Amaldur, you must excuse my finding it rather hard 
to believe you, who've travelled about from one great city to 
another.” 

He did not answer this directly, but leaned towards her as 
they walked, and asked: 

“Isn't it curious that we should be walking here together 
this spring?” 

“Yes,” she answered, speaking down into her bosom and 
not looking up. 

“Salka,” he said, “I believe you could rule the whole country. 
I’m sure that when the revolution does come you’ll slip straight 
into the central committee of the Communist Party as a matter 
of course. There’s the stuff of a commissary in you.” 

“I must say I'm rather surprised that you find it worth the 
trouble to make fun of an insignificant little girl like me.” 

“I mean it,” he said. 

They walked on in silence for a little while; then she asked: 

“Amaldur, will you tell me one thing? Why wouldn't you 
have any coffee at Oddsflot the other day?” 

“When you're there,” he said, “other people seem to me so 
negligible. In fact I have never been in greater danger . . .” 

“What do you mean?” she asked vehemently, but he gave 
no further explanation. 

“Do you know what I've appointed you to be?” he asked. 

“Appointed? What do you mean?” 

“I know you’re thinking now,” he said teasingly, “that I've 
appointed you director of the municipal fisheries. But you’re 
wrong. Not that you couldn't manage the job, but you’ll be 
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able to carry out a much more important task, which I daren’t 
entrust to anyone else. I want you to manage the c6-operative 
farm up the valley, where the children’s home is to be.” 

“Is a children’s home to be built here?” she asked delightedly; 
but his talk of appointments she received rather coolly. 

“Of course,” he replied. “For the summer at least. We shall 
probably have to get specialists from outside to look after the 
scientific part of the children’s bringing up, but you’re to manage 
the whole thing—cows, sheep, agriculture, the engineers and 
specialists ...” 

He had begun to talk uninterruptedly to distract attention 
from the slight contacts which had taken place between them, 
or to throw a veil of indifference over the fact that he had laid 
his arm about her shoulder. 

Down the face of the cliff all kinds of seabirds were ceaselessly 
flying to and fro, but except for the puffins, which squatted 
with the dignity of high ecclesiastics outside their burrows, 
the birds that lived there were mainly the larger kinds of gull, 
Arctic skuas and different species of cormorant. The birds 
were scared from their eggs by the arrival of the nocturnal 
visitors and floated away from the dizzy cliffs on their strong 
wings. 

“Just see how they lay their eggs on the bare rock,” said the 
girl, pointing to the eggs, which lay strewn over the white ledges 
without any sort of attempt being made to build a nest. “Mustn’t 
they find it rather uncomfortable to lay their eggs like that 
on the bare stone, and only an inch from the edge?” 

He too stood looking for a time, thoughtful, and with wrinkled 
brows, and replied at last: 

“No, these are winter birds.” 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

At Oseyri that spring each night was more beautiful than the 
last. Is it not incredible what Nature can hide in her womb? 
Nothing in the world is so beautiful as true love between a 
young man and a young girl on a fine night in spring, when 
the horses have fallen asleep in the pastures. Think that such 
holiness, which yet in its heaven is so delightfully near to earth, 
could exist in a place where nothing was placed on show in the 
shop windows but an oil cooker, a tin pail with a painting on 
it as a present for children, and a picture of King Edward of 
England on his coronation day! Really nothing else but love 
any longer existed. All other elements gradually faded away 
to make place for this strong primitive accord, somewhat as 
when, after the ears have been assailed by noise, one falls 
asleep into a most delicious dream. And when they met on the 
road the next evening many faces appeared at the windows— 
pale women who had ten children and one dried fish, and bearded 
virgins who had been converted to the one true faith because 
they slept alone. They all wanted to look at love. 

“Evening,” said he mysteriously. 

“Good evening,” said she cheerfully, and held out her hand 
to him for all the world to see. 

He did not take the cigarette out of his mouth, but confided 
to her that he had waited all day to meet her, and got the smoke 
in his eyes. 

“Am I not here?” she said. 

There was no franker face under the sun, and none more 
serious in its love. 

“Where can I meet you alone?” 

“Am I not alone? Or are you afraid of people seeing us?” 

“But we can’t go up to your room under everyone’s eyes.” 

“Up to my room?” she echoed, for she was still so inex¬ 
perienced as a mistress that she did not understand the signifi¬ 
cance of being within four walls. “It’s much better fun to go 
out, as we did last night.” 

In her eyes love was inseparable from the spring night with 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

At Oseyri that spring each night was more beautiful than the 
last. Is it not incredible what Nature can hide in her womb? 
Nothing in the world is so beautiful as true love between a 
young man and a young girl on a fine night in spring, when 
the horses have fallen asleep in the pastures. Think that such 
holiness, which yet in its heaven is so delightfully near to earth, 
could exist in a place where nothing was placed on show in the 
shop windows but an oil cooker, a tin pail with a painting on 
it as a present for children, and a picture of King Edward of 
England on his coronation day! Really nothing else but love 
any longer existed. All other elements gradually faded away 
to make place for this strong primitive accord, somewhat as 
when, after the ears have been assailed by noise, one falls 
asleep into a most delicious dream. And when they met on the 
road the next evening many faces appeared at the windows— 
pale women who had ten children and one dried fish, and bearded 
virgins who had been converted to the one true faith because 
they slept alone. They all wanted to look at love. 

“Evening,” said he mysteriously. 

“Good evening,” said she cheerfully, and held out her hand 
to him for all the world to see. 

He did not take the cigarette out of his mouth, but confided 
to her that he had waited all day to meet her, and got the smoke 
in his eyes. 

“Am I not here?” she said. 

There was no franker face under the sun, and none more 
serious in its love. 

“Where can I meet you alone?” 

“Am I not alone? Or are you afraid of people seeing us?” 

“But we can’t go up to your room under everyone’s eyes.” 

“Up to my room?” she echoed, for she was still so inex¬ 
perienced as a mistress that she did not understand the signifi¬ 
cance of being within four walls. “It’s much better fun to go 
out, as we did last night.” 

In her eyes love was inseparable from the spring night with 
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its Infinite sky—a dreamy wandering through the countryside, 
birds calling or silent, a sheep peering questioningly from a 
crag, oozing springs on mossy slopes, a stream gliding past. 

She was unable to see the need to observe any secrecy about 
this adventure that was beginning, and so she was still more 
astonished than he when they discovered an old woman under 
the bridge over the stream at two o’clock in the morning. It 
was old Steinka, the mother of two sons, who were reckoned 
the most illustrious drunkards in the place; Salka knew her 
well from the fish-cleaning. 

They had crossed the bridge already, and stopped a few 
yards farther on and looked back. Then they saw an old head 
in a shawl peep out from under the bridge and disappear again 
hurriedly. They turned back to investigate this phenomenon 
more closely. Amaldur stood still in the middle of the bridge 
and stamped with his foot, as when one scares little fish out 
from under a river bank, but the woman remained sitting motion¬ 
less in the bed of the stream until he gave her a nudge with his 
foot. 

“What are you doing there under the bridge?” he asked. 

“Oh, I only dropped something down through the hole,” said 
the woman. 

“What hole?” 

“Why, the hole in the bridge, of course, man; can’t you under¬ 
stand that?” 

“There isn’t any hole in the bridge ” 

“Are you mad, creeping under the bridge in water and mud 
in the middle of the night?” Salka Valka asked, and began to 
brush her down with her hand. 

“Oh, stop that thumping,” said the woman; “what the devil 
is all this fuss about?” 

“You might go and get inflammation of the lungs,” said 
Amaldur. 

“Oh, well, do let me go in peace, a poor old thing like me 
What the devil would it matter if I did get inflammation of the 
lungs?” said the woman, and tried to go. 

“You don’t go,” said Amaldur, “till you’ve told us what 
you were doing under the bridge.” 
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“Oh, as if I was doing anything at all! One would think one 
might be allowed to sit under the bridge a bit,” said the old 
woman. 

“I’ll give you a good hiding if you don’t tell us what you 
were doing.” 

“You’d never want people to know that you used force on 
me, a worn-out old woman who has buried eight children,” said 
the woman. “Let me go now.” 

But after a good deal of threatening and entreating they 
succeeded in getting out of her the fact that the saddler’s wife 
and the clergyman’s wife had hired her for a pound “of each 
sort” to keep watch on the road, because it was rumoured that 
Salka and Amaldur had been out the night before. The saddler’s 
wife and the clergyman’s wife had held a meeting about the 
affair and summoned old Steinka, because she was an accom¬ 
plished spy on couples suspected of being engaged, and had 
spent many a winter night under particular windows to track 
down love and hear and report significant farewell hours. Vigils 
of this kind had earned many a pound of coffee and likewise 
of sugar. 

“Oh, well, one must pick up something when one’s out of 
work,” she said, “. . . . since the good ladies like to use one 
for this sort of thing. But perhaps you’re engaged, so it doesn’t 
matter.” 

“Is it true,” asked Amaldur, “that the new doctor sneaks 
in through the parson’s wife’s window whenever the parson 
is over at the chapel of ease?” 

“Why should he sneak anywhere? And if he does sneak, 
then let him sneak,” said the woman. 

The conversation ended in Amaldur promising her two 
pounds of each sort if she would hide near the clergyman’s 
wife’s window next time the clergyman was to go over and take 
the service at the chapel of ease. This was arranged, and they 
parted as friends. 

That night Salka and Amaldur walked inland towards the 
hamlet at the head of the fjord and the valley where the big 
co-operative farm with its great buildings was to be erected 
like a fortress. In the transfigured peace of the spring night it 
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was in truth a valley of bliss. They walked over rich grassy 
meadows in the hour in which all voices are stilled as in a sym¬ 
phony, when the music slumbers in the bows and the strings 
of the instruments before it breaks loose. The young sheep 
grazed happily, scattered over the hollows and slopes, and 
the river glided along the bottom of the valley, cold 
and clear, between mossy banks from which marsh springs 
bubbled. 

They crossed the river by a plank below the height on which 
the still sleeping cottages of Cattlefolds were huddled together 
in the landscape, with crooked gables and sweet-scented flowers 
growing on the roof. Amaldur explained to his companion 
that the house was to stand just here, the mighty co-operative 
building which was to rise from these ruins, relics of the small 
peasant proprietor—he who had existed in miserable inde¬ 
pendence from time immemorial, eked out a starveling existence, 
more stupid and living in worse conditions than the ragged 
proletariat in the slums of the great cities, and even to-day 
was counted a dead man when the lice no longer throve on him— 
though even he was called a king in his realm, when he was 
glorified in the papers down south. 

The valley was visited that night by those horrible vermin 
which more than all else threatened the nation’s independence, 
the agitators whose programme was, among other things, to 
deprive Jukke at Cattlefolds and other happy peasant proprietors 
of their farms. “Peasants of Iceland, awake! Right at your 
thresholds stand the men who seek to rob you of your lands 
and rights, and will not shrink from taking your children from 
you!” Amaldur quoted pompously, as he sat down, took a 
pencil and a piece of paper from his pocket, and began to draw. 
Salka looked at him full of admiration, while the cottage with 
its crooked gable went on sleeping, unconscious of the beasts 
of prey that were so near. 

“Look here,” he said. “This wing is to be the children’s 
quarters. Here are the dormitories, there the dining-hall; the 
others are schoolrooms and workrooms. Of course a large 
part of the education will be out of doors, at any rate all the 
agricultural work and looking after the cattle. One of the most 
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ennobling things for children is to have to do with animals. 
And 1 mustn’t forget the playground. It is an extremely important 
part of planned scientific education to teach children to play. 
The babies* homes and kindergartens we shall have to build 
over at Oseyri. I don’t mean the children to come here dll they 
are five or six.” 

She stared at the drawing, fascinated, but made no reply. 

“In the wing I am drawing now will be the agricultural and 
national school, in which the workers, old and young, will get 
continuation teaching in both technical and general subjects. 
Look out over the level land and the slopes, and imagine columns 
of ploughs at work in spring and autumn, and cutting machines 
and rakes in the summer, all drawn by tractors. Thus we shall 
build here the gigantic shed in which will be installed a hay¬ 
drying machine of the latest American model, driven by electricity, 
so that the hay will no longer be deprived of its vitamins by 
being alternately soaked through and baked by the sun out in 
the meadows, and the people can spare themselves those signifi¬ 
cant dream warnings about the weather, which have chiefly 
occupied their thoughts for the last thousand years, and can 
turn to something else.” 

But although Amaldur had thus solved the most difficult 
problem of agriculture throughout the ages, the weather question, 
by introducing an American hay-drying machine, the girl still 
said nothing. 

“Well, what do you think of it, tovaristsch?” he asked. 

She answered childishly: 

“Well, but if Bogesen's and the independence party’s men 
go and win the elections in the summer after all? Do you know 
they say that Bogesen has given every one of the poor women 
at Ligeyri material for an apron? And the clergyman visits 
them in turn and talks about God’s will.” 

“If Johann Bogesen gives them material for an apron. I’ll 
give them a shirt too,” said Amaldur, and went on drawing. 

She sat by his side lost in thought, with her arm round his 
shoulder, and let her hair tickle his face. A little while passed. 
His drawing became finer and finer; she had never seen such 
a splendid house. The breath of the grey lady of the marshes 
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rose in delicate folds from the fen watercourses and river pools, 
and drifted in fleecy wisps through the dells and hollows. 

“Amaldur,” she said at last, “do you remember the beautiful 
woman behind the blue mountains? You used to talk about 
her so often in old times.” 

He suddenly stopped drawing and looked at her, almost in 
alarm; then he muttered something about its all being con¬ 
founded nonsense, and yet it was clear that he was fighting 
against invisible armies which were pressing hard upon him. 

“Is she still there?” asked the girl. 

“I don’t know in the least what you’re talking about,” he said. 

“Oh, don’t you?” she said; “well, that doesn’t matter. I 
can’t help remembering everything in life so well; I can’t forget 
anything.” 

He made no reply to this, but went on drawing and crooning 
a foreign song as he did so. 

“Are you quite sure you care for me?” she asked. 

He seized her hands and kissed them violently. 

“How can you bring yourself to kiss such ugly paws?” she 
asked. 

“I believe in them,” he said; “they are reality.” 

“Amaldur,” she said seriously, “will you promise me one 
thing?” 

“What’s that?” 

“Will you promise me, Amaldur, to tell me at once when 
you get tired of me? I couldn’t bear that you should be kind 
to me after you had got tired of me.” 

He looked at her in silence. 

“Will you promise me that, Amaldur?” 

He hid his face against her breast, like a child, and whispered: 

“Salka, you have no idea how helpless I am . . . against 
love. Take me like a little child, Salka, and let me be with you.” 

She looked at his face with deep, motherly, honest loving 
eyes, but it was not dear to him whether she had understood 
his prayer. 

“Let’s walk a little more,” she said at last—“and look at our 
track through the dew. The sun will come soon and dry it up.” 

N 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

Next morning heavy steps were heard on the stairs, so that 
the house shook. There was a knock at her door, and who stood 
on the threshold but Steintor Steinsson, the popular hero, 
with disordered hair, in his shaggy green overcoat. 

“Good morning,” he said. 

“What do you want here?” she asked. 

He grinned and looked round her room. 

“It’s funny to find you here,” he said. 

“Oh l” said she. 

“It’s not easy to tell what ideas women will have,” he said. 

“1’m not a woman,” said she. 

“Aren’t you?” said he. “I wonder if everyone would agree 
with you about that.” 

“H’m! If you’ve any business with me let’s hear it.” 

“It depends what you call business,” he said. 

“Well, if you haven’t any I’ll throw you out.” 

“It’s a serious matter. What a reception to give your foster- 
father when he comes to see you for once in a way.” 

“Indeed! What’ll the next thing be?” 

“Look here, Salka, my dear. Wouldn’t it be better to try 
and talk reasonably to one another? I’ve reached an age at which 
it’s no longer any amusement to me to bicker.” 

“What do you want?” she asked. 

“Well, for example,” he said in a drawling tone, and spat 
out of the window, “what did you think of doing with that 
place Marbud?” 

“Nothing at all,” said the girl. 

“You’re entered officially as the owner of the cottage,” he 
said. 

“I don’t want to own it or have it,” she said. 

“You mustn’t think I bother about such trifles,” he said. 
“It won’t be so long before I own all Oseyri.” 

“You?” 

“Yes,” he said, suddenly assuming a theatrical manner. 
“The whole damned place is mine as soon as I care to take it.” 
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"All right,” she said. “I wish you joy of it.” 

“While we’re talking about it,” he said more quietly, “how 
about that boat of yours? I mean, do you and your partners 
think you’ll make anything out of it, as things are, now that 
the firm can’t get you any more working capital?” 

“Are you a buyer?” she asked, like one business man speaking 
to another. 

“I don’t know,” he said, “perhaps. Those open boats don’t 
seem to be any good here. You know what happened last winter. 
But you never came to see me when I was laid up with frostbite. 
But that’s the way with you women . . .” 

“It’s enough to make one sick to hear you talk,” she said. 

“You seem to have become very sensitive lately,” he said. 
“But it was the boat . . .” 

“Yes, but, as you know, I’m not the sole owner of it. I own 
only a fifth share of it.” 

“What if I’ve talked to the other partners?” he said. 

“Besides, Bogesen’s got a lien on it,” said the girl. 

“Pooh! Of course I shall buy it with the debt that’s secured 
on it,” he said. “And so far as the value of it exceeds the debt 
I’ll pay cash down—it won’t be much anyhow. Boats are cheap 
nowadays. One’d be able to buy it for a song at a forced sale. 
If I remember right, it isn’t even new; you bought it second¬ 
hand. But to talk about something else, how much did you 
promise the co-operative society?” 

“What’s that got to do with you?” 

“Well, perhaps we could settle that debt right away—it’s 
not inconceivable that I may come to have some influence 
in the society as time goes on.” 

“What do you imagine you’ve become?” 

“Now, look here. Perhaps you haven’t quite realized yet 
that the time’s long past when I was content to realize my dreams 
with brandy. Salvor. But as I’ve more to thank you for than 
most other people—for it was really you who woke me up that 
time—I’ve always thought I ought to make it good to you in 
one way or another, not least since I came out of that business 
alive last winter . . 

She looked at him in silence. How big and strong he was— 
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what monstrous desire burned in his eyes—how possessed 
he was by primitive earthly instincts—how devoid of all higher 
purpose his life seemed to be! She felt for a moment that she 
understood him through and through, and she was by no means 
unafraid. 

“Whose name do you think I went on repeating last winter 
when the seas swept over me for more than a day and my fingers 
were freezing to ice?”—he took his left hand out of his pocket 
and showed her that two fingers lacked the top joint; otherwise 
the hand was as before, strong and hairy. “I composed a poem 
about it when I was laid up with frostbite.” 

She suddenly ran to him, put her hand in front of his mouth 
and cried in terror, “No, stop, I won’t hear it!”—then she 
turned away and stopped her ears with her fingers. 

“Aren’t we to talk about love at all this time?” he asked. 

“I must go out and dry fish,” she said. 

“There’s no hurry about that. The fish you’re drying is mine 
already. So the time you’re spending talking to me is not at all 
wasted. But you’re not to imagine that that hysterical windbag 
you go out flirting and spooning with of a night is worth more 
than I am . . .” 

“You’re not worthy to untie his bootlace. A rascal like you 
has no business to abuse honest people, in my opinion.” 

“It wasn’t I who first called him an hysterical windbag; it 
was a cleverer man than I, no one less than the cleverest man 
in Iceland who called him that in my hearing.” 

‘That’s a lie,” she said. “Kristofer Torfdal is Amaldur’s 
best friend.” 

“I don’t care how often you refuse to believe what I tell 
you—in your inmost heart you believe it all the same, that 
and nothing else. And therefore I don’t care a straw whether 
you spoon with Amaldur Bjomsson; I know that in your inmost 
heart you will never be able to believe a word of what he says, 
and you’ll have Jhe pleasure of finding out one fine day that it’s 
all lies.” 

“Oh, really,” she said with feigned indifference. “Is the co¬ 
operative society, for example, a lie too? Who was it who started 
that?” 
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“It was Kristofer Torfdal and I.” 

“You’re such a rascal,” she said, “that what the widow at 
Gerdi dreamt can easily be true—that you shoved your men 
down off the keel to be able to hang on to it yourself.” 

“Oh, so she dreamt that? As you please,” he said. “Yes, yes, 
one after another, I hammered away at their white knuckles; 
as soon as I saw them catch hold anywhere, I kicked them on 
the head every time they stuck it up out of the waves, callin g 
Salka Valka’s name all the time, until they were all dead. Indeed, 
you can have that picture of me, if you like. Amaldur Bjomsson 
certainly would not have had the courage to kill people to save 
himself, however much he had pretended to love you: no, 
he’d have made haste to drown first—for the community.” 

The same day Salka was told the story of how Steintor Steinsson 
had become a rich man in America. He had robbed a bank and 
killed a man. He had gone into one of those huge, perfect banks 
in America in broad daylight, had gone to the manager, shot 
him down and carried off the cash-box with ten thousand dollars 
in it. Now, in American banks, automatic photographic cameras 
are installed in the lobby, which take photographs of people 
when they are leaving the bank. But what did Steintor Steinsson 
do? He went out of the bank backwards, so that only a photograph 
of his neck was obtained. That was why he was never detected. 

“I’m sure that story’s a lie,” said Salka Valka. “Steintor 
isn’t really any worse than other people.” 

“How did he treat your mother?” a woman asked. 

“Was that the first and only time a man has run away from 
a woman in this place?” she asked in reply. 

“And how did he treat you, and that long before you were 
grown up? What has Amaldur to say to that?” 

“It’s a lie that Steintor did anything to me at all,” said the 
girl, “a damned invention and nothing else; you ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves. And let me say at once that even if he 
did murder a bank director in America that’s not nearly so 
great a crime as to have a child at Oseyri on the Axlarf jord.” 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

Love can even make people polite. All the roughness there 
had hitherto been in the intercourse between Salka and Amaldur 
disappeared entirely from their talk and mann er; none of their 
utterances had any longer the sole object of disguising their 
tender feelings. Who would have believed that the childlike 
face, which sometimes rested so helplessly on her breast, belonged 
to the man who was so merciless on the platform, so ruthless 
when there was a strike? And she, who was so sensible in money 
matters, so sharp-tongued in the battle of words and so inde¬ 
pendent in fishing affairs—who would have thought that her 
eyes could have become so humble when she stroked his curls 
and asked herself, as if talking in her sleep, if God had ever 
made a more beautiful head? 

When he embraced her a smell of salt fish rose from her 
clothes; even her kisses were salt. On the other hand it must 
be regarded as doubtful how far she understood how to kiss, 
for she only opened her mouth and shut her eyes. Death and 
love have so much in common. 

But at a certain point of their caresses she was always seized 
with fear. It was the unknown in her being which frightened 
her, that mystery which had been the cause of her mortal fear 
ever since she came to understand her mother’s nature—her 
mother who had lived and died for love so sadly and shamefully. 
Something in her mind rebelled involuntarily against this 
unknown world, which consisted of life, shame and death. 
Then she would suddenly tear herself away from Amaldur’s 
breast, without knowing what she was doing, and hide her face 
in* her hands, while her body quivered as if seized by cramp; 
perhaps she wept. And when he asked her gently what was 
the matter, she replied: 

“I don’t know. Only I’m so afraid.” 

“Are you afraid of yourself, Salka?” he whispered. 

Then she took her hands away from her face and answered 
vehemently: 
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“No, no, no. I’m afraid of my mother.” 

She hid her face in her hands again for a moment or two. 
And then she replied again: 

“Yes, Amaldur. I am afraid of myself.” 

And again she said, after a short pause: 

“I’m afraid I shall lose myself . . . and never find myself 
again.” 

Then she suddenly turned to him afresh and pressed his head 
violently against her breast: 

“Darling Amaldur, beloved Amaldur! Am I torturing you 
fearfully?” and she looked deep into his eyes, afraid of his 
answer, whatever it might be. 

“What? Amaldur! What? Tell me—am I torturing you 
quite fearfully?” 

And when he did not reply at all, she grew still more afraid 
and asked him in a breaking voice: 

“What, don’t you love me any more?” 

During one of these scenes he did at last answer thus: 

“I feel all the time more and more clearly, what for that 
matter I ought to have known long ago, that in your heart of 
hearts you always regard yourself as Steintor Steinsson’s sweet¬ 
heart, although your love has so far expressed itself only as 
morbid perversity . . .” 

“Amaldur!” she interrupted him. “How can you say a thing 
to me which you know is not true?” 

“Steintor’U be a gentleman soon,” he continued, not allowing 
himself to be disturbed; “he’s become upper class. It’s not only 
that he buys fish, he’s got into Kristofer Torfdal’s good books 
too.” 

“Amaldur,” she said, and put her hands round his neck, as 
if praying for herself. 

“And now he’s buying your boats, with the mortgages on 
them, and freeing you of your debt ... so that you can 
begin to believe in private initiative again and run into fresh 
debt.” 

“Darling Amaldur . . .” 

She looked beseechingly into his eyes with an expression of 
deep and reverent love. 
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“Darling Amaldur, forgive me. You know ... no, I can’t 
say it in words. But I'll tell you some day—in another way. 
Some time soon, Amaldur, only not now . . 

“You always say that.” 

“Forgive me just this once, just this once. I'm so afraid . . . 
afraid that I shall never find myself again . . . that I shall 
lose myself altogether . . .” 

He went to see her one Sunday in rainy weather, very de¬ 
pressed; took off his shoes and put his feet on her knees, and 
she darned his socks. Time after time he began to say something 
which he had at heart, but stopped, kissed her absently, got 
up and sat down again several times, walked over to the window 
again and again and looked out at the gloomy rain and its clouds. 
At last, after much* effort, he turned to her at last and asked 
in a hard, monotonous voice, as if he was suppressing his con¬ 
science by the force of his will: 

“Has Steintor paid you for your share of the boat?” 

“Why do you ask that?” 

“No reason,” he said. “Nothing serious . . .” 

She noticed all the same that something lay behind it— 
perhaps the more indifferent his voice the more seriously he 
meant it, and she was seized with misgiving. 

“You’ve positively become a capitalist,” he said, vainly 
attempting to give the conversation a more cheerful tone. 

“It’s all I possess,” she said. 

“Look here, Salka,” he said, and suddenly began to talk 
rapidly, as if every single word burned his tongue. “I'll tell 
you this. I had a letter the other day from a man down south, a 
man I know well; he lent me two hundred crowns last year, 
add now he must positively have them back, because ... his 
wife is ill. He thinks, no doubt, that now I've become manager 
of the co-operative I can't have any great difficulty in paying 
back the few hundred crowns, but as you know the co-operative 
is still only in the experimental stage, and I've practically no 
salary. The truth is that I shan’t have any money till after the 
election—that is to say, if we succeed in smashing the inde¬ 
pendence people then.” 

“My dear,” she said, delighted that it was nothing more 
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serious, “don’t worry about that in the least; let me lend you 
the two hundred!” 

Not till she had opened a drawer of her chest-of-drawers 
and had begun to count out the money, as she took it from a 
little jar, did his face contract as if in sudden pain, and he hid 
it in his hands. This young working woman’s small store of 
money was all the more sacred a thing, the more generously 
and immediately she handed over two-sevenths of it to him. 
She counted the notes with the care of a prudent person, but 
without reserve or suggestion of niggardliness, and that although 
they symbolized the fulfilment of her dreams from the time 
when she was the dirtiest and most despised child in the place. 

“Here you are,” she said, and gladly handed him what he 
needed of the fruits of her toil. He slipped the money into his 
pocket as swiftly as a thief, and leaned his head for a long time 
against her breast, in humility and sense of obligation. 

“You’ve no idea how grateful 1 am to you,” he said. 

“Don’t talk about such a trifle, dear,” she said. “If only you 
had an idea how happy I am at being able to do you this little 
service—you whom I have to thank for so much.” 

They fell on one another’s necks with emotional, blissful 
caresses, as is the way when nobility and gratitude are inter¬ 
woven with love. Even among Communist lovers money has a 
curiously profound significance. At the moment when he left 
her room they loved each other more than ever. 

Someone at the fish-cleaning had a story that Guja, Beinteinn’s 
daughter, was not very well, but it was not thought to be serious, 
and Salka Valka asked no questions about it. But in the evening, 
by pure chance, she saw Amaldur sneak out of the late Beinteinn’s 
dilapidated cottage and vanish among the fish-sheds down 
by the water. Did he not notice Salka Valka coming along the 
road by the beach, or had he pretended not to see her? This 
was a severe blow to the girl, for she had believed that Amaldur 
loved her only. Was it possible that he had another girl as his 
mistress, however happy he had sometimes seemed to be when 
he leaned his head against her breast? Could it be that love 
was as capricious as God, even when its visage was the purest? 
Jealousy crackled in her bones and gave her no peace. 
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At last she grew so furious at the humiliation she supposed 
herself to have suffered through Amaldur’s connection with 
the girl that she invented an errand to the cottage, determined 
to find out definitely whether Amaldur was Guja’s lover or 
not, and then ask him for a straight answer. 

Jealousy is bitterest so long as one still vacillates between 
doubt and hope as to the loved one’s fidelity. But in the midst 
of her agitation she could not help blaming herself, for if he 
had been false to her in those spring days since the night in the 
Dyra valley, whose fault was it really? Ought she not to have 
known how wickedly she was torturing him by coming so near 
to him as she did and then always, at the last moment, refusing 
him the solution Nature demanded? Again and again the current 
of her emotion changed. Hate and contempt for Guja were 
succeeded by grief over Amaldur, and that again by anger with 
herself, mingled with regret. 

Outside Guja’s door a troop of unkempt, dirty children 
were playing with stones from the beach, pieces of rusty iron 
and rotten boards; two of the boys were kneeling in a muddy 
pool, imagining that it was the open sea, and sailing the oceans 
in fancy aboard their ships. 

Guja was lying fully dressed on her bed, which was built 
into the wall. She did not look very ill. 

“Salka?” she said in an astonished voice. “Surely it’s not you? 
This is something new.” 

“I heard you were ill,” said Salka. 

“Well, and what if I am?” said the girl. “Mayn’t I be ill in 
peace and quiet if I want to be?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Salka. “For that matter you don't 
seem to be very ill, I’m glad to see.” 

“Sit down there on the bed,” said the girl. “But I haven’t 
any coffee in the house.” 

“1 didn’t mean to stay. There was just something I wanted 
to talk to you about.” 

“What is it?” 

“It’s only about the man you spoke of to me at your 
father's funeral,” said Salka Valka, coming to the point without 
circumlocutions. “I was astonished at your suddenly flinging 
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him in my face, for there was no reason for it—then. Since 
then things have become rather different; of course you know 
as well as other people the stories that are told in Oseyri. That’s 
why I wanted to ask you if there is anything between you and 
him.” 

“Do you think I don’t know you’re trying to take him away 
from me?” 

“We’re engaged,” said Salka. 

“Just take him! And I wish you joy of him! You’ll be punished 
some day.” 

“I haven’t taken him from anybody. He cares for me.” 

“Ha, ha! As if you could make me believe that Amaldur 
cares for anyone! I know better.” 

“What do you think you know?” 

“I know at least that there isn’t anyone to whom Amaldur 
can be faithful. He loves everyone and no one. He does not see 
the individual; he said that to me himself. He’s just like the 
birds.” 

“I don’t mean to start a quarrel with you, my dear Guja, 
either about him or about anything else. But one thing I do 
want, and that is that you shall tell me: How long is it since he 
was with you?” 

“What business is that of yours?” 

“I ask you to tell me,” said Salka Valka, and her eyes were 
suddenly full of bitterness. 

“He’ll betray you too,” said the girl excitedly. “You’re not 
a scrap better than I am, though you brag about having a share 
in a boat, I’ll just tell you that. And as you ask for information, 
it’s not more than three days since he was with me, really properly 

with me. I’ll just tell you—things you daren’t do yourself-” 

and she added a description of certain incidents of a private 
nature which she declared had taken place between herself 
and Amaldur the Saturday evening before. 

“You ought to be ashamed of the way you talk,” said Salka 
Valka. “You talk like a regular slut.” 

“He’ll betray you too,” the girl repeated, “if my words and 
curses have any power, and my prayers to God. For if I’m a slut, 
you’re a cat, and not just an ordinary cat, but a double-tongued 
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cat. No man’ll be willing to stick to such a cat in the long run. 
You can’t love anyone but yourself, or think about anything 
but raking in money and hanging after capitalists, even if you 
do pretend for the moment to have become a Bolshie, just 
because you’re after him. You’d much better be off to Steintor, 
you dirty bitch; he’s the right man for you, even if he hadn’t a 
claim on you from old days. He was the first man who had 
you, and he’ll certainly be the last!” 

The language on both sides gradually grew stronger, and 
logic diminished in proportion. At last Guja’s agitation reached 
breaking-point; she collapsed in the middle of a sentence and 
burst into tears. It was as though a few sobs softened her com¬ 
pletely. 

“You, who are so rich and pretty,” she moaned, quite over¬ 
come by weeping, “and can do as you like in everything here. 
And you come to me, a poor wretched girl who hasn’t even 
enough to eat—for God knows we can’t even get a decent meal, I 
and my small brothers and sisters—and abuse me like a dog, and 
call me a slut, after all I’ve had to go through this spring, and no 
one but God knows what it’s been. . . . And I’m not sixteen 
yet.” 

She wept and wept into her scrap of pillow, and then Salka 
Valka saw for the first time that her face was that of a small 
child in dreadful trouble. Her anger vanished at once, and she 
was sorry for Guja. How in heaven’s name could she have 
done anything so mad as to stand there and wrangle with that 
poor child, a sick, desolate little girl whom her own lover had 
seduced? 

“Dear Guja,” said Salka Valka, “forgive me, won’t you? 
Why shouldn't it be possible for us to be friends, even if we 
both of us love him? Is there anything I can do for you, Guja, 
dear?” 

The young girl continued to weep. There was no doubt 
about her being terribly unhappy; there were apparently no 
limits to the cruelty with which the world and its Creator were 
determined to treat that poor young heart. So Salka Valka 
sat down by her and took her hand. 

“Forgive me for having hurt you so,” she said. “Love makes 
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one cruel. I ought to have remembered that from old times. 
Tell me now, dear, if there isn’t anything I can do for you. 
Won’t you let me help you with a little money?” 

The girl shook her head, weeping, and said “No, no!” And 
she added, speaking jerkily between her moans: 

“You’ve helped me with so much money already; you’ve 
helped me with . . 

“What do you say?” asked Salka. She thought the girl had 
gone crazy. 

“Don’t you think I know the money came from you—the 
money he got so that I could have the baby got rid of?” 

“What do you say? No, it’s impossible. You can’t be in your 
right mind!” 

“Yes, they got rid of the baby,” said the girl weeping. “The 
doctor wouldn’t do it for less than two hundred crowns, because 
one can be sent to prison for it. It was done on Saturday night, 
and Amaldur helped him. You mustn’t tell him I told you, 
dear; you don’t know how unkind he can be.” 

Her weeping grew less by degrees, now that she had made 
this confession. 

“You’d better have him, as you want him so much,” she said 
at last, like a generous child giving away a toy. “You’re so strong. 
Perhaps he daren’t show himself to you as he really is. . . . And 
it doesn’t matter, his having jilted me, and my life being over. 
People are no good anyhow.” 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

That same night, towards midnight, he crept up and knocked 
at her door. She was mending her working clothes. She did not 
answer or look up when he entered, but went on darning. He 
put his arms round her shoulders and tried to kiss her. She 
pushed him away. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” he asked. “Are you cross?” 

“No, not at all,” she replied with feigned indifference, which 
was meant to sound as easy and natural as when one declares 
that one is not cold or has not hurt oneself. 

He sat down and lit a cigarette. 

“I’ll bet someone’s been filling you up with some story or 
other,” he said. 

She cleared her throat once or twice. 

“Have you by any chance come to ask for more of my shillings 
to get some more girls’ babies done away with, Amaldur?” 
she asked. 

He put down his cigarette, went up to her and stretched out 
his hands to her with an idiotic gesture, as white as a corpse. 

“Salka,” he said helplessly. 

And when she did not answer, and made no sign of giving 
him a helping hand in any other way, but went on darning her 
clothes—before she knew where she was he suddenly flung 
himself on his knees before her, hid his face in her lap, gripped 
her sides with his hands and dug his fingers into her clothes, 
as if in mortal danger. Then he raised to her a face full of entreaty 
and bitter despair—another face she had never seen before, 
almost terrifying in its misery. 

“Salka, can’t you possibly understand how helpless lam... 
against love? I begged you to take me like a little child. Salka, 
Salka, can’t you, who are Sigurlina’s daughter, possibly under¬ 
stand that men and women are defenceless against love, no less 
than against death? I’m only a human being after all.” 

“Oh, aren’t you?” she said. “I thought you came from another 
world. As far as I remember, you said so last year. But you 
don’t stand so high above earth when it comes to die point I” 
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She rose and tried to tear herself away, but he clung to her 
clothes. 

“Just try to understand me,” he begged. 

“No, Arnaldur, it can’t be any use. I’m so stupid, and besides 
that, I’m a bad woman, of course. It requires more culture 
and more charity than I possess to understand idealists; I’m 
just a silly fisher-girl. I’m sure you’ve got many girl friends 
who understand you much better.” 

“Listen to me, Salka, won’t you? When I kissed you for the 
first time in the Dyra valley this spring I did not fully under¬ 
stand what was happening. Of course I’ve had to do with a lot 
of girls, but it had made no great impression on me; indeed, 
I had begun to maintain quite seriously that I had no more 
private life than the birds which fly about in swarms and the 
fish which swim through the sea in shoals. I declared that the 
consciousness of belonging to a vast mass was my whole existence, 
and when I was with a girl I had just the feeling of coming and 
going. I was quite convinced that it was not in me to feel drawn 
to any one woman’s breast. And I thought it was utterly bourgeois 
to demand a personal life. 

“When we were younger, Salka, we sometimes quarrelled, 
and I often wanted to hurt you in some way or humiliate you, 
because you were so independent and aggressive. But even 
when I succeeded in hurting or humiliating you I always felt 
pain myself afterwards, as if it had been I who had been defeated. 
You remember that last evening when I came to you to say 
good-bye. And I gave you that locket with the photograph 
of myself, which had been my mother’s . . . when she died. 
Salka, will you do one thing for me? Will you keep that photo¬ 
graph of me all your life?” 

She did not reply, but stared before her as if in a trance^ 
and only wished he would go on talking. 

“When I came back here in the summer of last year I felt 
again that desire to conquer you; don’t you remember how I 
came to you armed for the fight in various ways, with the one 
mask over the next? I realized that there was no one here stronger 
than you; I felt you must be able to govern a whole country, 
and I laid every possible trap for you, or tried to make you 
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set traps for me. Don’t you remember how I pretended to avoid 
you all the winter? Then you came to me one morning and joined 
the workmen’s union. And I dropped your hand so that it fell 
limply, instead of letting it rest in my weak hand, strong as it 
was. I shall never, so long as I live, forget that morning when 
you sat on the edge of my bed and stared at the grey dawn 
through the window . . . and asked me if I was not cold. 

“From that morning I avoided you for fun, for I was quite 
sure that we should never again be able to do without one another. 
Once I met you by chance outside a house. What were you 
doing outside that house? No, you needn't answer; it makes no 
difference. The one thing I longed for after that morning was 
that you should cast off your pride and abandon yourself to me 
altogether. I knew my arguments against the Bogesen power 
would little by little break down all your belief in the moral 
code you had then; and it was so—you lost faith in the natural 
justification of private initiative, abandoned it, and went over 
to the new belief. 

“And then, at last, came our marvellous night in the Dyra 
valley, the most delicious night in my life, when I conquered 
you at our first kiss . . . but only to discover that it was you 
who had conquered me and destroyed my belief that I could 
live and breathe as part of a mass, raised above all private life; 
I suddenly felt that I personally was only an individual, desiring 
an independent life for himself alone, loving for himself alone, 
living for himself alone, yes, Salka—dying for himself alone. 
The love which till then had supposed itself to belong solely 
to the domain of physiology, it was you who suddenly awakened 
it to personal consciousness and at the same time took it prisoner. 
Now it is you who have conquered, and all that is mine lies in 
your hands . . .” 

“How lovely it must be to be able to talk so scientifically— 
just like a book,” she said. “1 don’t know if I understand very 
much of what you’re saying; at the moment it’s Greek to me. 
But perhaps I shall come to understand it some day later on. 
But one thing I know, and that is that even if you say that it 
is I who have conquered you and taken you prisoner, you were 
with another girl on Saturday evening, the same girl whose 
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baby you helped the doctor to get rid of the same night. And I 
shouldn’t be surprised if the first thing you did that night when 
we came home from the Dyra valley was to creep under her 
blanket to w ar m yourself a bit. So that’s the way I took you 
prisoner and awakened the individual in you!” 

“It was your fault,” he said, and suddenly became aggressive 
in his bearing. “You’ve never given me the most natural and 
obvious gift of a loving woman, you know that! You’ve said you 
loved me, and I’ve listened to it, like a starving man listening 
to a rich man telling him that he loves him. But the starving 
man was too shy to beg the rich man for bread, because he felt 
in his inmost heart that if he really loved him he would have 
given it to him. Do you remember a story in that book I lent 
you the other day—about a rich man who presented a starving 
artist with flowers at twenty-five crowns apiece? That’s what 
you have done with me. But a starving man can’t eat flowers, 
even if they have cost twenty-five crowns apiece. What you 
will not give, Salka, I must get elsewhere.” 

She reflected for some time on receiving this answer, which 
had the effect of suddenly making him the assailant, while she 
had to stand upon the defensive. Then she suddenly said, as 
if talking to herself out of her thoughts: 

“I didn’t think real love need be so disgusting!” 

Then she looked him in the face and asked: 

“Do you really want to give me a child too, and then make 
me either pay two hundred crowns to get rid of it or become, 
like my mother, a wretched, penniless woman wandering about 
from one seaport to another with an illegitimate child in tow, 
with the legitimate children hiding at the street-corners and 
throwing dirt and shouting ‘Whore, whore!’ ” 

“Those things are only bad luck,” he said. “It was simply 
bad luck that Guja had a baby. It was one single piece of care¬ 
lessness; I generally have preventives which guard against 
anything of that kind. For that matter no woman is a whore 
unless she uses her sex as a source of income, whether she’s 
married or not. Poor girls who have illegitimate children are 
as a rule honest girls, so you needn't worry about that.” 

She stood for a long time gazing before her with a wrinkled 
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brow, something like the wind blowing against the current of a 
stream; for she was carefully considering his doctrines and his 
profound knowledge. Her wounded pride gradually gave way 
to various other feelings. At last she looked at him again. 

“Amaldur,” she said, “do you care at all about Guja?” 

“No.” 

“Don't you think it’s a serious thing to make another person 
suffer because she cares for you?” 

“I don’t care a scrap about her; I never have cared for her 
and never shall care for her.” 

“Won't you feel the same about me in a little while? You’ll 
only be attracted by someone else, and say to her: ‘No, I never 
cared for Salka Valka.' They say a man immediately has a feeling 
of disgust for a woman who abandons herself to him.” 

“I know only one thing, that I care for you. I love you.” 

“Yes, but are you sure it is true? Do you think you ever 
can say—or know—anything certain and true about your feelings, 
Amaldur? Aren’t you that sort of person?” 

“I know what is true at the moment. How could I know 
more than that? The mutability of life is the truth. Man is the 
moment in which he lives and changes. In a man’s life there 
is only one single moment of absolute truth, which comes to 
all of us—the moment of death, the moment in which a man 
ceases to live and suffers change. . . . And it isn’t even certain 
that that moment really exists.” 

He had gone over to the open window and had his back turned 
to her, and spoke to her out towards the sky. 

“My connection with you has somehow taught me to look 
upon myself in the light of this change of individuality,” he 
said. . . . “When all is said and done men are governed and 
directed by a few very striking, isolated moments. These are 
above all the moments which make a man an individual, an 
independent world, a sort of place for himself. There is always 
some place where a man is begotten in a most commonplace 
fashion, and perhaps by accident or bad luck, and another place 
where he is bom likewise most unpoetically, and finally a third 
place, where he gives up the ghost, also in a far from dignified 
and still less glorious manner. In none of life’s most important 
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moments, and at none of its important places, is he a part of the 
mass, but on the contrary an individual, who comes into existence, 
changes and disappears by virtue of some pitiless law, which 
nothing either within him or outside him can shake. At none 
of these places is there anyone who can change his lot, neither 
God nor the mass, not even the workmen’s union, no, not even 
the revolution. When all is said and done, man is alone, quite 
alone. He feels it when the moment of death approaches, when 
he knows that he will die the death—alone. 

“You may ask me if it is certain that I love you, and I reply: 
Yes, at this moment. Mote I cannot say. But 1 have one feeling 
towards you which 1 have never had towards any other woman, 
nor for any living being, and 1 am sure that even if the earth 
were inhabited by beautiful gods like those described in the 
Edda and in Homer, I should never come to have such a feeling 
for any of them. When I look at you, and even when I think of 
you, I feel that my most fervent wish is, and always must be, to 
die on your bosom—that you may sit by me when 1 draw my 
last breath.” 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

That evening it was that she pressed herself closer to him 
than ever before and whispered against his hair between pas¬ 
sionate kisses: 

“Amaldur, I think I love you more than ever. I think I should 
never have come to love you so much if this had not happened— 
with the other girl.” 

And it was that same night that she sat up in her bed, leant 
over him and made the following observation, almost arrogantly: 

“Now I’ve become your mistress, as the serials say.” 

Seldom have two human beings been so deeply and firmly 
united as they were in the time which began that evening. 
The days dawned in which love was no longer just a poetical 
tone in nature; a part of the spring scents and the greenish 
blue of the clear midsummer sky, where the birds were awake 
in the sweet air and the sunset was one with the dawn; a shy 
song of vanished days, a song unsung, waiting for its rhymes. 

All the poetry departed as the mist retreats from the valley 
towards morning. From now onwards their love was an earthly 
reality, where all that was loveliest was blended with the very 
opposite. She could even mock at God in His holiness, so un¬ 
seemly was her realization that everything was perfect; in such 
triumphant arrogance did she go full speed ahead down the 
cliffs of life, at whose foot her limbs were gloriously broken 
against the surf-beaten rocks. It was not long before she regarded 
him as a part of herself; she was the strong one of the two. 
It was she who said come, and he came, demanded him wholly 
to serve her will, and he was her servant. From now onwards 
she lived and breathed only in the light of this new fire, and when 
her lover was away from her it was as if her life was ebbing 
out, the brightest days were sunless, the people around her 
colourless shadows. 

They continued their intercourse without the least shame 
or caution as regarded their environment. When they met 
in the street of an evening and disappeared from the place 
arm in arm, they neither saw the indignant faces at the windows 
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nor heard the coarse gibes which the children and drunkards 
shouted after them. They vanished so far out of the town that 
even the most inquisitive street-boys gave up pursuing them 
through the clear night, and they went on kissing in the co¬ 
operative store in broad daylight, so that customers had to 
make themselves heard in order to get served. Every place 
and hour was subject to the domination of their passionate 
love. Their shamelessness went so far that they did not in the 
least mind the woman of the house finding them in bed together. 

Then a night came when she suddenly emerged from her 
trance and asked in a frightened voice, like one who awakens 
on the edge of a cliff: 

“Amaldur, what have you done to me? I don’t know myself. 
What will become of me if you leave me some day?” 

And when he did not reply she repeated, still more frightened: 

“What will become of me if you leave me some day?” 

And when he again made no reply she flung herself into his 
arms in despair and hid her face against his breast, in which 
life’s process of change was taking place in rhythmic beats. 

Everything was forgotten in the passionate intoxication 
of those summer days—even the wonders of Communism 
and the beautiful buildings which were to arise at Oscyri and 
up in the valley, to the honour and glory of an intelligent working 
class. The ordering of the most necessary goods for the co¬ 
operative store was forgotten too, and the Bogesen power would 
probably have succeeded in getting its old debtors’ names back 
into its books if Sveinn Palsson had not shown himself to be well 
provided where the co-operative was found wanting, and offered 
all kinds of concessions. Moreover, it was credibly reported 
that on his recent trip to the south he had joined Kristofer 
Torfdal’s bodyguard. The fact that a poem written by him had 
appeared in the Nation —a sensational event—was not the weakest 
link in the chain of evidence. 

Most of the men, too, had now gone to the mountains, and 
were working at road and telegraph repairs for low wages 
rather than be unemployed, or had been offered work for the 
summer in other places; the only employable people left in the 
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place were those who had attached themselves to Steintor 
Steinsson, the number of whose motor-boats had mysteriously 
increased to three. 

Amaldur had given Salka to understand that Kristofer Torfdal 
had half-promised him a seat in Parliament and assured him 
of the party’s support in the constituency, but when the lists 
were published it was seen that Amaldur's name was not there. 
On the other hand it was revealed that Torfdal had come to 
an agreement with the Socialist party leaders, the effect of which 
was that his party handed the constituency over to them on 
condition that they put up a more discreet man than Amaldur 
Bjomsson as their candidate. 

“And 1 thought you and Kristofer Torfdal were quite in¬ 
separable,” said Salka Valka, when she read this news in the 
paper. “And when I was told that he spoke evil of you behind 
your back I thought it was all lies and calumnies.” 

“The only thing Kristofer Torfdal definitely promised me 
was the post of manager of the co-operative, if it came to any¬ 
thing, and if I cared to have it,” he replied. “And I don't care 
a rap about getting into Parliament. I don’t even know that 
I care whether I go on being manager of the co-operative, 
even if the pay was decent. I’ve got you. What more could I 
want for the moment?” 

She gave him a long look, but did not answer. 

“You must have some clothes,” she said at last. “And what 
about shirts—have you none at all?” 

It was a part of her nature that she must always give. 

She had presented him with shoes and socks and a cap. She 
gave him money for clothes from top to toe, and told him to 
buy the least impossible of the things which were to be had at 
Sveinn Palsson’s. All that he needed, and could not get at the 
co-operative, she gave him. He smoked cigarettes at her expense 
from morning till night. At last she gave him his food as well, 
and got permission to cook it in the kitchen of the woman on 
the floor below. 

“Salka,” he said, when they had had a few meals together. 
“Do what I ask you! Don't put your knife into your mouth! I 
can’t bear to see it.” 
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“Why not?” 

“It's so fearfully ugly.” 

“Ugly?” she echoed, slightly alarmed. “How can it be ugly? 
I never heard that before.” 

But she was crimson in the face with shame. 

“You won't see anyone in the whole world doing it,” he 
said. “It’s considered such awfully bad manners. Forgive me, 
dear, for being so bourgeois, but I can’t help it. It's the first 
thing that is impressed upon one.” 

She was silent for a long time after this, and ate what was 
left on her plate clumsily with her fork, without daring to look 
up. After a time she said: 

“A long, long time ago, when I was a little girl, you taught 
me that I mustn’t let my body be lousy or dirty. Last year you 
said something about my teeth turning green, and told me I 
ought to brush them. I’ve always done what you taught me. 
I’ll never eat with my knife again. Always tell me when I do 
anything ugly.” 

Of a night they often met sheep with two lambs in the streets. 
The sheep started away in theatrical alarm. One lamb lay at 
the comer of a fold in a yard and gazed at them; they could 
not say whether its smile was mocking or simply happy. When 
they came nearer it sprang to its feet, ran round the comer 
to its mother, and warned her. The beasts set off at a run as if 
their lives depended on it, but soon stopped and looked back, 
as if in fun. In one of the yards Johann Bogesen’s well-bred 
riding horses were lying in the middle of the night. In another 
some cows had made their resting-place and chewed the cud 
with an expression which suggested that they were puzzling 
over the most insoluble problems of metaphysics. Then there 
were the flowers with their hundreds of names—vetch, bluebell, 
fleabane, and clover, bent grass, and just common grasses, but 
every one stamped with its life, its summer, its significance 
in the landscape, its dew at night. 

The young man and the girl thought of nothing but love, 
and when they touched upon other things, such as the beasts 
and the flowers, or when they talked of the birds’ graceful motion, 
it was love they talked of. The eider duck still uttered their 
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guttural cries. The terns hovered high in the air with outspread 
wings. And if a hawk came near the water, the terns, like a 
warrior caste, took up the challenge for all the winged denizens 
of the sea-shore. And over the dewy grass fields flew thousands 
of summer birds, white and blessed like little angels on the one 
and only day of life. 

Then it happened one night that the girl said, in a more 
serious tone than she had used for a long time past: 

“Everything is alive in spring. But what about the autumn? 
Amaldur, I can't help being so afraid of the autumn.” 

“Why, my darling?” he asked, and embraced her consolingly. 

But die comfort and fullness of consolation his embrace should 
have afforded her did not reach her. On the contrary, she said 
after a moment's pause: 

“When you go away, Amaldur, I shall die.” 

“I'm not going anywhere,” he said. 

“No—but if you change it will be the end of me.” 

“If I change,” he said, “you will change with me. And so 
we shall still live and be new to each other.” 

“Before you came, Amaldur,” she said, “I was asleep, as 
everything in this place really is. Then you came and woke me 
up. And since I have awakened to you I have been just a part 
of you, and I myself am nothing. You are my life. When you 
go away then I shall stand by your grave. It may well be that 
you will go on living in another world. But my life will be over 
when you say good-bye to me; neither this world nor any other 
will exist for me any longer.” 

“Let us assume that I die and am buried,” he said cautiously. 
“Would you not continue to live for me in active loyalty to 
the thing I have given you—the ideal of Communism?” 

“What is an ideal, Amaldur?” 

“An ideal is man's demand for a better state of things than 
the existing one.” 

“But what value have ideals if one dies leaving them un¬ 
fulfilled?” 

“Ideals are higher than men,” he said philosophically. “Men 
can fail when one expects it least, so can their gods. Individuals 
change. Some die, others fail one. But ideals, Salka, have deeper 
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roots than eitbsr God or individuals; they are like forces of 
nature. They subject to themselves whole generations, mankind 
with its earth and its heaven, while both gods and individuals 
age and pass away. An ideal is not affected at all if individuals 
die or fail. It is ideals which govern mankind, not the reverse.” 

“Do you remember the national character which you talked 
about once early in the spring? Are ideals, then, stronger than 
the national character?” 

“The demand for a better state of things than the existing 
one has great difficulty in making itself felt in certain nations, 
and the greatest difficulty of all with those who take up the 
most positive attitude towards death.” 

It was doubtful whether she understood this remark, for 
she asked, almost with agitation, if ideals were stronger than love. 

“I mean,” she said, “can an ideal live if love dies?” 

“I doubt whether the problem can be stated in that way,” he 
said. “Another and a more certain thing is that love can often 
make one forget an ideal.” 

Next day Amaldur received a telegram despatched from 
Silisfjord and signed “Kristofer Torfdal.” 

Torfdal was on an election tour with a number of other politi¬ 
cians. He asked Amaldur to come and see him as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, and Amaldur took a motor-boat to Silisfjord the same day. 

Salka Valka had thought the spring was not yet over, but 
that evening she saw that the summer was waning. The days 
that followed were close and rainy, and the girl felt that she 
was forsaken and alone in life. 

She counted the days till the electors’ meeting at Oseyri, 
for she knew that Amaldur would come back then. She tried 
to reconcile herself to her loneliness by rejoicing that Amaldur 
was now busy at work for the people’s cause, and she was proud 
of the good opinion he enjoyed in higher places and Kristofer 
Torfdal’s inability to do without him when the real fight began. 
She was present in thought at those meetings on the fjords 
at which Amaldur rose to speak before audiences in tumult, 
and his eyes blazed with idealism, while the Russian- and Danc- 
haters shook in their shoes when he began to depict the state 
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of things in the places on the fjords, the unemployment and the 
wretched conditions of working-class life, over which they 
tried to cast oblivion by scurrilous abuse of foreign nations. 
At his side stood Kristofer Torfdal, a giant of a man, bald and 
bearded, like the picture postcard of the Viking, Egill Skalla- 
grimsson. For days and nights on end she dreamed of Amaldur’s 
triumphs at the meetings; nor did she herself remain idle, 
now that he had taken the field, but went about unwearyingly 
among the local people, preaching Communism. 

Yes, it had begun to grow dark of an evening, especially 
when the skies were grey, and she sat at her window in the twi¬ 
light and thought of the beauty of the vanished spring, of the 
loveliest nights of her life. The dreams a girl dreams of a lover 
when he is absent are as a rule sweeter than his real proximity. 
Nothing on earth is so blissful as the dream of a lover’s presence 
when he is away. 

Then the politicians came. One of the patrol ships of the 
fisheries inspection brought these supermen to Oseyri. If it 
had been the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost whom the 
patrol ship was to bring their arrival could not have been awaited 
with greater expectations than that of these visitors, who were 
so determined to solve the nation’s problems, each in his own 
way. They climbed on to the jetty, six well-nourished men 
in overcoats, with hats and sticks, high-spirited and loud-voiced, 
like a party of young people out for a picnic. 

Salka Valka stood at the extreme end of the jetty, ready to 
fling her arms round Amaldur’s neck in the sight of all the 
people. But he was not one of the party. And nobody seemed 
to miss him but herself, no one even thought of inquiring for 
him . Johann Bogesen took all the candidates home to coffee 
at his house, opponents as well as friends, while the public 
streamed in the direction of the school. 

Salka did not go in, but waited outside, resolved to find out 
which of the visitors was Kristofer Torfdal, so that she might 
ask him about Amaldur. An hour was spent in drinking coffee 
and smoking cigars at Bogesen’s, while the assembled audience 
waited impatiently in the school. Salka stood on the steps and 
spoke to no one. It was raining. 
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Then the election candidates came. They were laughing 
with well-being and joie de vivre. One of them had his arm 
thrust affectionately through Johann Bogesen’s and was telling 
him funny stories, till the old man nearly split his sides. The 
visitor was a man of medium height, very thin and pale, and 
uncommonly pleasant-mannered, with teeth polished like 
ivory. He had gold pince-nez on his nose and was dressed like 
a foreign business man. This was Kristofer Torfdal, the most 
venomous Bolshevik in Iceland. 

People made way reverently for the distinguished guests, 
who raised their hats and smiled. Would she, an uneducated 
fisher-girl, dare to stop this great man, who might in a few days 
be the ruler of the country, and begin to question him about 
her lover? Her courage failed her when he passed her; it was 
as though her heart stood still. Now he had one leg over the 
threshold; he had new brown shoes on his feet and knife-like 
creases in his trousers. And now the other leg too was over 
the threshold. What a pair of shoes—so expensive, and what 
splendid workmanship! ... He was on the point of escaping 
her. 

No, I must. ... In desperation she translated her resolve 
into action, dashed in through the door, caught him by the arm 
and said: 

“Kristofer!” 

He turned round quickly, looked at the well-built, weather¬ 
beaten young girl, smiled and raised his hat. 

“You want me?” he asked. 

“May I speak to you for a moment, Kristofer?” she said, 
panting, and quite forgetting to give him his proper title. He 
let go of Johann Bogesen’s arm, turned to her and asked: 

“In private?” 

“Yes, just a word,” said the girl. 

“I know quite well who you are,” he said. “Someone pointed 
you out to me down on the quay. You are the girl who has 
opposed the money-grubbers here most zealously and most 
ably. We are allies, of course, and I hope we shall succeed in 
giving the other side tit for tat. Now, is there anything in par¬ 
ticular I can do for you?” 
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“No,” said the girl. “But you know Amaldur Bjomsson. 
Amaldur and I know each other—a little. You sent him a message 
the other day telling him to go to Silisfjord, and I haven’t heard 
from him at all since then. Where is he?” 

“Amaldur—yes,” said Kristofer Torfdal with a kindly smile, 
looking at the girl from under his heavy eyelids. “I am glad 
you and Amaldur have become such good friends. I have always 
felt that I had a little bit of responsibility for young Amaldur. 
So I’m glad he has become a friend of yours. I know all about 
you, as I said, and have followed your career for several years— 
in fact, from the day when you took the initiative in founding 
the seamen’s union. That was the first step that was taken here. 

“H’m, yes, we were talking about Amaldur. Some years 
ago we succeeded in squeezing out of Parliament some small 
sums on his account, for one would have to look far to find 
such a smart lad; he has quite unique gifts, that young man, 
and is most unusually full of ideas. I’ve really always regarded 
him as a poet in the making, although as far as I know he has 
never occupied himself with art and literature. There is something 
very attractive about the young man, and a lad with a better 
character one can hardly imagine. 

“But politics, of course—it’s very doubtful if it is the right 
field for such sensitive minds. For my own part, I can tell you, 
I’ve long ago become one of those nags who don’t break down 
even if it is rather rough going, and when a gee has carried 
heavy loads over bad roads for a few years, of course he’s not a 
first-class horse any more. But that is a fate I would rather 
spate sensitive, poetical souls, if I can, and so I’ll tell you what’s 
happened. 

“Amaldur’s at the back of beyond now. I thought he deserved 
a little respite after his devoted work at Oseyri in the last few 
years, and if we get into power, as I hope we shall, we’ll try 
to find something that will suit him. But as some well-to-do 
American tourists were hanging about helplessly at Silisfjord, 
and I’d half-promised to get them a reliable guide for a trip 
into the mountains, I thought it might be a job for Amaldur; 
he’s a man who gets on well with educated people wherever 
he goes, and a dab at English too. Of course there’s not much 
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to be made out of it, but anyhow thirty-five crowns a day is 
a bit of pocket-money for a student without a degree, and I hope 
it’ll be a month’s or perhaps six weeks’ trip. At any rate, I can 
guarantee that he’ll have a good time, and there’s every prospect 
of his being back at Silisfjord with the horses some time in 
September; the Americans meant to take a boat from the 
north . . 

The next thing she clearly realized was that she was sitting 
somewhere up on the slopes, and that the rain was trickling 
down inside her dress on to her breast. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 

Once Johann Bogesen entered people's names in his books, 
and so kept old and young alive, a whole community, for no 
less than forty years on end. But it all depends on who keeps 
the books in higher places than Johann Bogesen. And now 
things had reached such a pass that in higher places both debits 
and credits were wiped out. The National Bank failed. The newly 
elected Parliament, which assembled in the last days of August, 
rejected by a majority of votes the bank's request for a State 
guarantee of ascertained losses to the amount of thirty-five 
million crowns. 

The consequence for Oseyri was that the Ring appointed 
a man to administer the bankrupt estate of Johann Bogesen 
and others whom the firm had kept afloat, and everything, 
great and small, was inventoried and sold at a forced sale— 
except the white house and its beautiful furniture, which proved 
to have been made over to Fru Bogesen while her husband 
was still solvent. 

Steintor Steinsson bought the house completely furnished 
in the late summer. This adventurer had known how to seize 
his opportunity; he had taken up fishing at the right moment. 
It was calculated that he had made fifty thousand crowns in 
that one summer. 

As the result of a bill passed by Parliament a new bank 
was founded down south, the so-called Fisheries Bank, with a 
share capital subscribed mainly by the State, and with one of 
Kristofer Torfdal's closest adherents as chairman. Torfdal 
himself now assumed the leading place in the Government. 
Through his good offices the co-operative society at Oseyri 
was granted a loan, and bought Johann Bogesen's business 
premises for a song. At the society's meeting at the beginning 
of September, Torfdal's strongest supporter in the place, Steintor 
Steinsson, was elected president, while Sveinn Palsson was 
appointed manager at a good salary. The United Co-operative 
Societies provided a trained book-keeper from the south. Then 
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people’s names were entered in big books at the co-operative 
store, and they began to buy on credit and pay with labour 
as in the old days, and life followed its accustomed course at 
Oseyri on the Axlarfjord. 

So Johann Bogesen went his way, that great and noble man. 
Not a soul went down to the quay to say farewell to the aged 
chieftain when he embarked for the last time, and overcoatless. 
Such are the rewards of this world. He went on board alone, 
in a boat from the co-operative society, and paid fifty fire to 
be rowed out to the steamer. He sailed for Denmark, where 
his wife had been living for the past few years. His son had built 
himself a large and splendid house in that country, and some 
thought the old man would be able to have a little room there, 
somewhere up under the roof. 

Later on a rumour got about that Johann Bogesen had 
succeeded in putting aside by stealth a little sum of half a million, 
hidden in Danish banks, but despite repeated efforts the official 
administrator of his estate was unable to find the money. Still, 
one thing was certain, and that was that among the dangerous 
people of Denmark, who had just as bad a reputation in Iceland 
as the Russians, Johann Bogesen lived in a way that beseemed 
so great a man in the fullness of his years. So perhaps it was 
only an illusion that the old man had taken leave of his abiding- 
place with sorrow, and equally so that his lack of an overcoat 
that day was due to poverty. Men are so inclined to overestimate 
the tenderness of each other’s consciences. 

One raw cold wet day in the middle of September Salka 
Valka had a visitor. It was the president of the co-operative 
society. No man could make a chair creak so dangerously as 
he when he sat down. How could it have been that, when he 
came last year, she had not felt that he looked more threatening 
than other people? She saw to-day how powerful his shoulders 
were. And that the impudence in his face was mingled with an 
inexplicable magic quality. His gold-stopped teeth gleamed 
between his red, well-shaped lips, and it looked as if nothing 
short of a horse’s kick could break his jaw. And there still blazed 
in his eyes that blind barbaric violence which brooked no obstacle 
and shrank from no means, but which, in a manner almost 
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pathetic, combined the child and the rogue, as proud of a crime 
as of a virtue. 

“It was for your sake I stopped drinking and turned to reali¬ 
ties,” he said. 

“We’d all have been happier if you’d gone on drinking.” 

“Oh, really? And married your mother? And had thirteen 
hungry children by her? No, Salka, I went at the right moment 
and came back at the right moment. I followed my instinct. 
Everything I do is right. We might as well get married now.” 

“You seem to be the only person in Oseyri who doesn’t know 
that I’m married.” 

“Amaldur Bjomsson will never be manager of the co-operative. 
He’s done for here. He let himself be tricked into leaving the 
place before the elections, just when he ought to have stayed 
at his post. He got only a very few votes in the poll for a manager; 
there were only two or three crazy Bolshies who stuck to him, 
and you. He’s absolutely done for.” 

“It’s you who’ve abused him behind his back.” 

“Kristofer Torfdal knows Amaldur better than either you 
or I. He knows he’s nothing but an hysterical windbag.” 

“He’s got an ideal,” said Salka Valka proudly. 

“Yes,” said Steintor. “He’s a poor flabby creature.” 

“That’s a lie,” said the young girl. “And you’re not to suppose 
I’m afraid to throw you out, because you’ve stolen the co¬ 
operative society and are exploiting the victory he won over 
Bogesen to the people’s injury. And I’ll tell you that I’m ready 
to sacrifice everything for Amaldur, ready to work for him day 
and night, and bear him thirteen children and become the most 
miserable slut in Oseyri again.” 

“You’ll never commit any such follies. Salvor, my dear—if 
for no other reason, because Amaldur’ll never give you the 
chance. He’d rather have you operated on thirteen times. You’re 
not enough of a dream for him. . . . Look here, Salka, I’ve 
been as successful as I have been by setting out to make use 
of politics and politicians—those mean scamps have laid their 
nets for me, and when it’s only I who get the haul I say thank 
you. Now I’m the salt fish—and the place. It’s no longer just a 
drunkard’s ravings. Bogesen’s house is mine at last now.” 
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“What is your ideal?” she asked. “What do you mean to do 
for the people here?” 

“What should I do with them but let them live as they always 
have lived? But I invite you into my rooms at Bogesen’s house. 
And you can go for a trip abroad this very autumn.” 

“I don’t want to go abroad in the least,” she said. “And I 
despise your rooms in Bogesen’s house, which are stolen from 
me and mine.” 

“Oh, really,” he said, with a sarcastic smile. He rose, took 
a box out of his pocket and out of the box a quid, which he put 
into his mouth. 

“What a sight!” she said, “shoving filthy muck like that into 
your mouth.” 

“I pay for my own tobacco,” said he, for he was not yet firmly 
enough established as a rich man to have completely abandoned 
the poor man’s boast. 

“No doubt,” she said. “But that doesn’t impress me in the 
least; I don’t think any more or less of people because they 
pay for their own tobacco, or don’t. I’ve been able to pay for 
myself and my tobacco up to now, so you don’t need to 
invite me home to Bogesen’s house for that reason. I’m not for 
sale.” 

“I’ll stop chewing if you want me to,” he said like a child, 
took the quid out of his mouth and flung it out of the window. 
“I’ll behave just as you want me to—if you’ll only remember 
that Bogesen’s house is waiting for us.” 

“You can drag my dead body into Bogesen’s house if you 
like,” she said. “I won’t come alive.” 

He looked at her for a few seconds, as threatening as the 
weather when a cyclone is approaching. His fists were clenched 
till the knuckles whitened; his eyes were wilder than ever before. 
But he controlled his voice more or less: 

“You say that to-day,” he said. “But whatever you may say, 
it’s me you love. And you’ll never be able to love anyone else. 
The time’ll come sooner than you think when you’ll realize 
that and forget everything else. You stand there to-day as up¬ 
right as can be, but to-morrow you’ll crawl before these bones 
of mine”—he threatened her with his fist—“these bones which 
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no one has hated more than I myself, but which the sea has 
refused to take. I have seen life in its hundreds of thousands 
of forms, and I tell you that I care no more for it than the dirt 
I tread on. And I spit on all your and Amaldur Bjomsson's 
drivel about ideals and justice. I’m the fisheries and the place. 
No power in existence can shake me. I’ll get you!” . . . and 
he thumped the table till the house shook. 

“The man I love,” she said proudly—“the man I love has 
eyes which shine with the ideal of humanity.” 

Then at last she got a letter from Amaldur, sent off from 
the north a fortnight earlier. He had just returned from the 
interior of the country and wanted to rest the horses for a week 
before he returned home. Beyond this information the letter 
contained nothing but ordinary affectionate greetings, but she 
fell asleep every night with the letter at her breast, and kissed 
it many hundreds of times, so that it was quite crumpled. He’ll 
come soon now, she thought; oh, is it really true that he may 
be here soon? The first thing she did of a morning was to take 
the letter from her warm breast to persuade herself that it was 
not merely a dream that she might expect him soon. It was as 
though he had been away from her for many, many years. 

Yes, she was resolved to stand by him always, always. She 
was convinced that he would succeed in building up as well 
as in pulling down—in the course of one single year he had 
been able to overturn the Bogesen regime, in the coming year 
the co-operative undertakings would get under way. The only 
thing that remained was to get Parliament to pass the law by 
which the State would provide money for the municipal fishery 
and the co-operative farm. While Amaldur was busy with the 
work of organization she would keep them both. The money 
position was a bit easier again; the co-operative society intended 
to keep boats at sea, likewise Sveinn Palsson on his own account, 
and Steintor Steinsson too, and that on a big scale, and doubtless 
several others. Work prospects were good; the Spaniards were 
eagerly demanding fish, and their King once more sat firmly 
on his throne. She was sure she could earn ten crowns a day at 
fish-cleaning—she might be made foreman. But this was only 
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temporary. Before long the co-operative undertakings would 
have started: the municipal fishery, the co-operative farm, the 
workmen's houses with flowers in the porch, surrounded by 
playgrounds. And she made him two shirts of striped material. 
She always worked very carefully and took a great deal of trouble 
over the sewing; she borrowed a machine, lit the lamp and 
sewed till past midnight, and there was love for him in every 
stitch. 

He returned on a bright September day, when the place 
smelt of dry mown hay of the late crop. She met him at the door, 
full of love, with beaming eyes; she flung herself on his neck 
and said she could hardly believe that he had really come back. 
Then she laughed with joy like a madwoman, and her eyes 
grew wet with tears. 

It was only when they collected themselves after the first 
kisses, and she looked long at him, that she began to doubt if it 
really was he. She had never seen him like this before. He was 
becomingly sun-burned, his eyes were happier, his movements 
freer than before; he was like one liberated from a spell. His 
brown hair shone wonderfully. He was dressed like a foreign 
tourist, in a well-cut suit and high brown leather boots, laced 
up to die knees, a blue shirt and a cap with a large peak, and he 
had a pipe in his mouth. She could not help suddenly thinking 
of Angantyr Bogesen. The shirts she had made for him were 
coarse and ugly compared with the one he was wearing. 

“But how smart you’ve become l” she said. “I hardly recognize 
you.” 

He kissed her, laughed and got up. 

“Aren’t you going to tell me something about your travel 
experiences?” she asked, a shade uncertainly. 

“There's really not much to tell,” he said. “One forgets it 
as soon as it happens. We were up in the mountains for a month. 
There were two men from California and a lady. One of the 
two was a judge. The other has large fruit plantations and pro¬ 
fesses to be a naturalist. His daughter, who by the way is divorced 
from her husband, is an authoress, and edits one of the biggest 
magazines of the American animal protection societies. She’s 
a Communist.” 
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“What luck for you, her being a Communist,” said Salka 
Valka. 

“Yes, it was great fun talking to them. One can’t deny that 
the cultivated bourgeoisie has a rich intellectual life, of course 
not. I think it’s a rather dogmatic view we Communists take 
in regarding all well-to-do people as criminals. On the other 
hand, of course, it’s true that one has to search for a long time 
to find a bourgeois, even a cultivated one, who is so enlightened 
on social questions that he has the capacity to understand the 
moral principle of Communism—let alone embrace it. They 
promised to give me a good reception if I ever went out West. 
In fact, they invited me to go.” 

Salka Valka rose and went over to the window. 

“It was a pity you had to be parted from these new friends 
of yours, since they were so cultivated,” she said, turning her 
back on him. “It must be jolly to be able to be interested in 
Communism and the protection of animals in the same breath. 
I’m really sorry for you, having to leave them and come back 
among us—animals. If I had been in your place I wouldn’t 
have thought twice before joining them.” 

“Yes, it might have been good enough fun,” he said carelessly. 

“Well, I don’t know what I’m thinking about,” she said, 
“when I'd promised Sveinn Palsson to toss the hay. The rain 
may come on before one realizes it.” 

In the doorway he caught hold of her shoulders. 

“Why are you so cool?” he asked. “Can’t I even mention 
a foreign woman without your growing jealous at once—a 
woman who lives on the other side of the globe?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “And it isn’t the first time you’ve talked 
to me about a woman of that sort, either. Now I hope you've 
found her, and I wish you joy.” 

In the evening they tried to feel that they were one again. 
But it was only an attempt to deceive themselves. He was changed. 
He played the part of a lover who with positive assurances 
and touching humility seeks to persuade his mistress of the 
causelessness of her jealousy, she the part of a mistress who 
grumbles and weeps and says that all is over now, all lost, but 
at last lets herself be persuaded and falls on his neck in blissful 
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oblivion. But it was merely play-acting. In her inmost heart 
she simply felt that he was changed. He was like a dead person 
one meets in dreams—her mother, for example, who for years 
had come to her at nights, well-dressed and prosperous-looking; 
every characteristic of Sigurlina’s personality which her waking 
memory had preserved was wiped out by that dream picture. 
In the same way Araaldur too was much more prosperous and 
freer in spirit than when he was alive. Of course she could not 
doubt that it was he, any more than in her dreams of her mother, 
and yet she was seized by a gnawing uncertainty and dissatis¬ 
faction, which, at every movement or gesture he made, told 
her that even if this was he, still it was another. Even his kiss 
was strange to her. And he did not speak of any of the things 
he had at heart; nor care in the least about having been deprived 
of his post as manager of the co-operative society. She dared 
not invite him to supper with her. And when he had gone she 
hid the two shirts at the bottom of the bottom drawer of her 
chest-of-drawers. 

That night, after a stiff, unemotional good-bye, sleep refused 
to come to her. It was one of those nights in life when even 
tears are frozen in the breast. Castle after castle collapses, fortress 
upon fortress falls, and not a sound is to be heard. It was as 
though the history of mankind was crumbling in silence, the 
earth becoming once more desolate and empty, and darkness 
brooding over the deep. 

When he came to see her the next morning she was gone. 
The door of her room was locked. He inquired in the house, 
and in the house next door; he inquired everywhere, but no 
one had any idea where she had gone. At last he began to inquire 
so anxiously that people almost inevitably read into his queries 
the suggestion that the best place to search was along the shore. 
But late in the evening it was rumoured that she had gone up 
country early in the morning to help some acquaintances to 
dry hay, for now the fine weather must be made the most of 
as long as it held. She was expected back in the evening. But 
three days passed, and still she had not returned. Then Sunday 
came, and he went for a walk inland towards the valley in his 
smart boots. 
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He learned that Salka had gone inland along the hill about 
midday to look for berries, and the direction she had taken 
was pointed out to him. He followed the odorous cow-track 
inland along the hillside, and looked round him from height 
to height. At last he found her lying asleep in a dump of bushes. 
Her thick, loose hair was spread over the close-cropped grass. 
Her mouth, with its broad, strong teeth, was open. She was 
blue with berry juice. One hand lay on the grass, the other 
she had thrust into her bosom. She had a blue-grey flannel 
skirt on, and it was covered with hay and moss. Her sturdy 
legs in holed cotton stockings projected from under her skirt, 
and her full round hips harmonized graciously with the contours 
of the landscape, as she slept there in the white autumn sunshine. 
She had taken off her shoes; they lay on the grass beside hei 
like two confiding little animals. She had collected a quantity 
of bruised blueberries in a white handkerchief. Her breathing 
was deep and gentle, as if she had fallen asleep from weariness. 
He sat by her for a long time before he woke her. At last he laid 
his hand on her forehead. 

She opened her eyes in alarm, raised her head from the grass, 
and looked round her in confusion, with her mouth open loosely; 
it was as though she did not recognize him at once, or realize 
where she was. Then she blinked several times. 

“Are you going away?” she asked quickly, and added, still 
more vehemently: 

“Have you come to say good-bye to me?” 

And without daring to hear his answer, she caught hold of 
his clothes breast-high and hid her face against him. She was 
trembling all over her body. 

“No, darling,” he said gently. “I’m not going away. I only 
came to look for you.” 

“Amaldur,” she sobbed, “nothing, nothing but the truth. 
I’m afraid of everything but the truth.” 

And when he did not reply she looked up into his face again 
and asked: 

“Do you want to go away from me? Tell me just how it is. 
It's a thousand times better that I should be alone than that I 
should make you unhappy as well as myself. I certainly mean 
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something to you, at any rate. If only you'd tell me. No truth 
can be so fearfiil as uncertainty.” 

“I'm so afraid you don't understand me, Salka,” he said. “I 
love you. And I know that you are the only true love in my life, 
and more than love: you are the image of reality itself to me, of 
life itself, as it is, and yet, Salka, yet—I cannot deny that I 
want to go. I'm a poor dreamer who has knocked about in 
misery all my life, and every time I thought I was on the way 
to doing something on my own account fate interfered and 
showed me something else. You know yourself that all my pros¬ 
pects at Oseyri have been ruined. I don’t belong there any 
more now than when I dreamed crazy dreams in my grand¬ 
father's house. And now, when I've burnt my boats, and I really 
haven’t a place where I can lay my head, I've got a chance of 
going to the most beautiful country in the world and settling 
there.” 

He took out of his breast pocket a number of photographs 
of a beautiful house, surrounded by huge palm trees, bamboos, 
cactus and other semi-tropical vegetation. In one of the photo¬ 
graphs a slim woman stood outside the door, smartly dressed, 
wearing a hat and gloves and holding a dog on a lead. 

“Yes, Arnaldur,” said the girl, without removing her eyes 
from the photograph, “to that beautiful woman for whom 
you've longed all your life.” 

“You’ve no idea how helpless I am, Salka. Even if I want to 
go, even if I feel that some irresistible voice is drawing me there, 
yet I know that you are the truth in my life—the mark which 
nothing but death can erase. Perhaps it's foolish of me to expect 
you—or anyone else—to understand me, but so things are: 
the disturbing force, the invisible magnet which draws me, 
is stronger than myself, stronger than that which is strongest 
in me, stronger than you. I feel that there is nothing which can 
hold me, and yet I know that when I go I shall go crying aloud, 
crying to you, Salka, imploring you—let me go, let me stay, 
help me, oh help me to get away, to stay, to go away from you 
and live, to stay with you and die. . . . Salka, what can I do?” 

“If you go away, Arnaldur, I shall pretend that you've died 
now. Let me love you till you die.” 
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She suddenly flung her arms round him and let him go again 
just as suddenly, pushed him away from her and fell on her 
face, dug her fingers into the earth, and bit the tops of the heather. 
And when he saw her terror he lost courage altogether, tried 
to lift her up in his arms and console her. No, he said, it was 
all a dream; she must not take him too seriously. Of course 
there could be no question of his going away, not a step; he 
was just talking nonsense. Even if he had the money to buy a 
ticket to California, and he had just the fare and no more, he 
lacked the five hundred crowns he must have on him to get into 
the United States; moreover, he was a Communist, and for 
that reason alone it was doubtful whether he would ever get into 
the country. 

She allowed herself to be pacified at length by his flow of 
words, and let him hold her head in his arms again and stroke 
her hair. 

“Arnaldiir,” she begged, “mayn’t I imagine that you’ve only 
a few days more to live? That’s the only thing I want to imagine. 

. . . Just to be allowed to love you for these few days until 
you die . . . and then to be allowed to go with you to the block, 
when they rob me of the loveliest head God ever created. Say 
yes, Amaldur, just one single yes, nothing else.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Then they can cut your head off to-morrow . . .” 

Such was their love, such their torment in the white autumn 
sunshine. 

In the evening, when it had begun to grow dark, they went 
down through the valley towards Oseyri. They crossed the river 
by the plank below the rise where they had erected the great co¬ 
operative farm with all its machinery, then over fallow fields. 
It was here that they had gone one night in the spring and looked 
at their path through the dew. Their love bad been like the path 
through the dew. 

Now they held each other’s hands again, silent victims of 
destiny, in the autumn twilight, and took care not to look towards 
the great building. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 

One autumn morning, when dark red storm-clouds lay out over 
the sea, she pressed the last kiss against his lips, released him 
from her embrace, and said: 

“Now Pll loose your bonds.” 

Then she got out of bed and began to dress. The recollection 
of the night which had just passed was still too fresh in their 
bodies to be put into words; nothing was said. He still lay half 
asleep; she went on dressing for a little while, then went over 
to her chest-of-drawers and opened it, busied herself, half- 
dressed, with something in a drawer, and turned her back 
on him. 

“The boat arrives to-day and leaves this evening,” she said 
in an impersonal tone, as if the room in which they had loved 
had been turned into a steamship office. 

“Here are the five hundred crowns you’re short of and forty 
more. It’s all I’ve got.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, wide awake now. 

“The bit of money you’re short of,” she repeated, “to be 
able to get over to the country behind the blue mountains . . .” 
and she smiled without theatrical emphasis, as if she had simply 
quoted an old refrain. 

“Are you crazy, Salka?” he asked, raising himself on his 
elbow. “I gave up the idea of going long ago. I’m staying here 
with you.” 

“No, you’re going, my dear. It’s the only right thing, and 
the only thing I ask of you.” 

“With all the money you’ve got! No, you must be able to 
see yourself that you can’t ask me to do such a preposterous 
thing. It’s utterly absurd.” 

“You’ll do it—for me.” 

“There must be something wrong with you.” 

“Yes, Amaldur, it’s the task of my life to make you go . . . 
to-day. I was born to do it. . . . To get you away before winter 
comes.” 
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He was silent. When she had begun to busy herself with her 
clothes again she added: 

“When all’s said and done, it’s easier to be happy in good 
weather, better weather than we get here, and a pretty house 
in an orchard, nice furniture, and intimate friends who are 
better-looking and better educated than I am. What I’ve often 
heard you say is certainly true, that people’s dreams of happiness 
cannot be fulfilled until they have secured themselves better 
conditions of life.” 

“Salka, I have never understood so well as in the last few 
days and nights that if I abandon you I abandon myself. And 
what will become of you? You must be joking, Salka!” 

“Don’t think of me, Amaldur. Nothing’ll happen to me. 
I wasn’t bom with qualities which demand so-called happiness. 
I’m only a misfortune; I came into existence through carelessness, 
as you once said, because my mother didn’t understand birth- 
control and had no money to pay for an operation. That’s how 
I was born, Amaldur. And now I’ve been allowed to have you 
with me as if I owned you, watch your movements and pat 
your head, and that is a greater happiness than Providence 
ever dreamed of for me—it was just like any other piece of 
luck in the midst of misfortune. And now I beg to be allowed 
to say good-bye to you, as to a dear friend who is dying. You’re 
going away to the beautiful summer land. But I shall go on 
being just a bit of wreckage on the beach, as I have been till 
now.” 

He wanted to draw her to him again, and clutched at her 
hand; but she was suddenly passionless and cold. She did not 
bend over him again to kiss him. So he buried his face in the 
pillow, speechless, and unable to weep. 

She went on board with him before dark. They sat on the 
same thwart in the bows of the boat, and everyone looked at 
them. Some whispered together. 

“It looks as if there was a bit of a swell,” he said. 

“The waves up the fjord are always the choppiest,” she said. 

“It snowed in the mountains last night,” he said. 

“Yes,” she said, “it’s the first snow.” 
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She looked at his boots which she had cleaned herself that 
day, and asked: “Did you remember to bring your shoe blacking?” 

“Yes.” 

“You’re sure you haven’t forgotten anything? Did you re¬ 
member the foreign book you put in my drawer the day before 
yesterday?” 

“No, I forgot that. But it doesn’t matter. It isn’t full-blooded 
Marxism.” 

“Oh, isn’t it?” she said. “But you might have taken it with 
you to have something to read on the way south.” 

He looked at her as she sat there by his side; they were ap¬ 
proaching the steamer, and when they looked landwards the 
place already seemed to have become quite impersonal, so 
cowering and insignificant at the foot of the high mountains, 
hardly more than a suggestion. She avoided meeting his eyes, 
but sat looking straight in front of her—cold, resolute and strong. 

“What have you got round your neck?” he asked, taking hold 
of a little silver chain which peeped out over her jersey collar 
at the back of her neck. He drew the chain out of the neckband 
with one finger, and it was seen that a small locket hung from it. 

“What’s that?” he asked. “I haven’t seen you with it before.” 

“It’s an old locket,” she said. “I haven’t worn it for many 
years. I mean to wear it now. You gave it me the last time we 
parted,” she said, with a little smile. 

Then he stopped questioning her and looked down. He had 
not the courage to ask her to open it. And she pushed it down 
inside her collar again. 

The ship had blown her siren twice. There was a good deal 
of swell along the ship’s side, and the struggle to get hold of 
the ladder was a pleasant distraction to the thoughts. She helped 
him to carry his luggage up on to the deck. Everyone looked 
at her. There was he, a regular man of the world, not least in 
his new plus fours suit and boots, and a famous Bolshevik into 
the bargain, known all over Iceland as the man who had over¬ 
thrown the mighty Bogesen—and she, too big, coarse, weather¬ 
beaten and worn by toil, bare-headed, in a brown sweater, 
thick-waisted and hoarse-voiced. Several people smiled at the 
sight of her and exchanged irreverent remarks. The smarter 
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lady passengers found it positively remarkable that Amaldur 
Bjomsson, who after all was an educated man, should have an 
affair with so coarse and vulgar a woman. 

She and he carried the luggage down into his cabin. A number 
of drunken men were sitting there in a thick cloud of tobacco- 
smoke, drinking spirits out of a bottle. They tried to tease and 
annoy her with dubious remarks, but she paid no attention 
to them. Then the ship blew her siren for the third time, and 
those who were not travelling hurried down into the boats. 

She said good-bye to him close to the rail, in the midst of a 
crowd of people. They exchanged a hurried kiss, and he put 
his hand on her shoulder and whispered something in her ear. 
She gave him a momentary look of surprised interrogation, 
and seemed for an instant to be about to throw her arms round 
his neck again, but desisted when she saw his face and the 
immeasurable pain in it—the same which had once shone from 
the face of her little brother who died—the pain of living. Perhaps 
they had never loved one another so much as in that moment. 
One moment. Then she hurried down the ladder and in the 
next second was down in the boat, where she seated herself 
in the stem with her face turned landwards. The rowers gripped 
the oars and were far from the ship in a few strokes, but she did 
not look back. 

She wandered through L&geyri, past Oddsflot, where some 
women were running to and fro; the married couple’s ninth 
child was coming into the world that very evening. Cadet Gud- 
mundur Jonsson stood at the gate, looking at the weather. 
He took off his cap to the girl. 

“Evening,” she said. 

“It’s a good thing to have a warm jersey now,” he said. 

“Yes,” she said, as she went by. 

“Cold weather to be bom in,” said Cadet Gudmundur Jonsson, 
but she did not reply, for she was already several yards away. 

It was beginning to get dark; the weather was raw, damp 
and cold, and it had begun to hail. A storm seemed to be brewing. 
She sat down among the stones below the yard of Marbud, 
under an overhanging rock, and looked for a time at the hail 
dr umming on the boulders of the beach. The coasting steamer 
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was on its way down the fjord, and as it went farther it lost 
more and more of its individuality; it was soon hardly more 
than an impression, so that she could scarcely believe she had 
stood on its deck a little while before. Then she took the locket 
from her neck and opened it. That picture of a child was no 
longer a child, it was almost erased; it was really only a memory 
of a picture, a symbol of mutability—and yet the one and only 
thing she owned. She owned nothing now but that picture, 
which was no longer a picture . . . and the words he had 
whispered in her ear: 

“I shall call upon you when I die.” 

So poor was she, so alone on the shore. 

It had been that spring, at the time when the enclosures 
were growing green—or was it the spring before?—that the 
children danced there and sang: 

They call the bird seagull. 

And he’s your brother dear. 

I cannot dance, Stumpfoot, 

I cannot dance, Stumpfoot, 

Dance with you . . . 

Curious, was it not, that the children knew no proper tune 
for that song? 

And now the terns were gone and the shore was desolate, 
as if it had never been the scene of their charming evolutions. 
The eider duck had gone too, those amorous soft-downed 
birds, which build such sumptuous nests. Only a few fierce 
broad-winged gulls were left gliding to and fro—winter birds, 
the same which laid their eggs in spring on the bare rock ledges 
over the deep. 









